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INTRODUCTION 


The Report, to which this is a preface, deals with the Census taken on 
the 18th March, 1921. It was the fifth regular Census in Ajmer-Merwara and 
the fourth in Eajputana, the previous ones having been held on February 7th, 

1881; February 26th, 1891; March 1st, 1901; and March 10th, 1911. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, the first regular Census was held in 1872, which was superseded by 
the one taken in 1876, as the former was considered entirely unreliable. The 
details of the process, adopted in this Census, are set forth at len^h in the Adminis- 
trative Volume (Volume III of the Report). Being intended for the use of the 
future Superintendents, that volimae is not likely to come within the view of 
the general reader ; but it is necessary that some accoimt of the Census Opera- 
tions should be given in this Volume. 

2. The arrangements for the Census followed the lines laid down in 1911. *“***** 

The first step was to prepare a General Register, showing every occupied 

village or collection of houses, as well as the probable number of blocks in each 
inhaHted site. All the States were asked on 6th December, 1919, to compile 
their portion of the register. The first was received from Alwar on the 6th 
April, 1920, and the last from Mewar on the 21st July, 1920. 

The Village Register having been compiled, each State or District was parcelled 
out into Census Divisions. The smallest unit was a Block, which consisted 
ordinarily of 20 to 50 houses, for which one Enumerator was responsible. The 
Blocks were grouped into Circles, each of which was placed under a Supervisor. 

Four ro sis hundred houses were generally assigned to a Supervisor. The 
Circles, again, were grouped into Charges, which, as a rule, coincided with the 
Tahsils, Nizamats or HaJcumats. The Charge Superintendents were responsible to 
the District Census Officer in a British District, and to the State Superintendent 
jn a State, for the entire operations at the Enumeration stage. 

3. The system of enumeration of the Railway population was changed this Railway cemn*. 
time to the extent that the operations were placed solely under the directions 

of the Civil Officers as part of the general Census, the Railway Department, 
however, providing the staff of Enumerators. Supervisors, etc. In 1911, the 
Railway authorities were themselves responsible for the census of their popula- 
tion. 

4. The actual enumeration was conducted mostly by an improvised agency of censns Agency. 
Supervisors and Enumerators, who were drawn from the ordinary population. In 
Eajputana, 5,396 Supervisors and 66,992 Enumerators were engaged and in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 371 and 3,613 respectively. In some localities, men who could read and 

write were obtained with difficulty and, in a few cases. Census staff had to be 
introduced from other places within the same State. A long period of training 
was necessary, before this unwilling staff of workers could understand the duties 
required of them. Where suitable men were available, their natural aversion 
to work without remuneration had to be overcome. 

5. It is of little or no use to send an Enumerator with a book to enumerate Hoase-snmserinf. 
the number of houses assigned to him, unless he is able to identify the particular 

houses he has to deal with. Accordingly, before commencing the actual enumera- 
tion, the serial number given to it was painted on each and every house. This 
numbering of houses commenced on the 1st August, 1920, and was completed 
on the 29th December, 1920. The first State to commence this work was Marwar 
and to complete it, Dholpur-Jaisalmer was the last both to commence and to 
finish. Under the Code, the latest date for commencing this part of the 
operations was the 15th October, 1920, but some of the larger States like Marwar 
had commenced numbering even earlier. 

6. The Preliminary Enumeration was ordered to be commenced about the 10th Preliminary EnmuetA- 
February, 1921, and to be completed by the 1st March, 1921. This consisted 

of the Enumerator going to each of the houses in his block and writing on rough 
forms of Schedules, particulars about all the inhabitants therein. The first State, 
which began this work (on 15th December, 1920), was Mewar, but all the States, 
excepting Alwar, had started it on or before the fixed date. Ajmer-Merwara 
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was ahead of all in completing the work (on loth January, 1921), and the last was 
Jlewar which did not finish it before the 12th March, 1921. The record so compiled 
was systematically and thoroughly checked by sirpervising officers, to ensure 
its accuracy and completene.ss. After the rough drafts of the Schedules hacl been 
passed as accurate, fair copies were made in the printed forms, which were care- 
fully compared with the drafts by the Supervisors. 

7. The final Census was taken on the 18th March, 1921, when the Enumera- 
tors going round each house, verified the entries already made in the Schedules, 
so as to make them correspond with the existing state of affairs. They struck 
out the entries for all persons, who had died or gone away since the preliminary 
enumeration, and made fresh entries for new comers and for those born during the 
interval. Supervisors were also moving about their respective Circles, assuring 
themselves that the Enumerators were working properly. 

8. The progress made in the enumeration of the population residing in the 
tracts in which enumeration can not be done in the ordinary way, has been fully 
dealt with in paragraph 22 of Chapter I. It would suffice to state here that, as in 
1911, the Census in Ajmer-Merwara was complete in every respect. In Raj- 
putana, the area coming under the non-synchronous category was reduced to 
Ivherwara Biiumo.t in Mewar. In the tracts situated in Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Kushalgarh, Kotra Blviymt (Mewar), Partabgarh and Sirohi, which were treated 
as non-synchronous in 1911. the enumeration this time was held in the ordinary 
way, except that in some of them the final check was taken in the day time on the 
date of the Census. 

9. There was no change this time in the Provincial area. 

10. Allusion has been made to Fairs in paragraph 8 of Chapter III of this 
Report. The fair meriting mention here is that held at Ajmer to commemorate 
the death of the Saint famous all over India, viz., the Khwaja Sahib. It happened 
to end on the day immediately preceding the date of Census. As it attracts large 
numbers of pilgrims from all parts in this country, special arrangements had to 
be made for the census of the pilgrim population. A separate Census staff was 
appointed for this purpose which visited each house occupied by pilgrims and 
specially in the Khadim Mohalla, where they mainly concentrated, to make entries 
in the Schedules to be verified on the date of the final Census. To avoid double 
enumeration, special tickets were issued to such pilgrims. On the day of the 
Census, precautions were taken that no pilgrim escaped enumeration. The 
DargaJi. where pilgrims congregate, was closed from 9 p.m. to 12 midnight. The 
census in the Bazar and other public places, which had already been divided into 
special Blocks, was then taken by the special Census staff. 

1 1 . On the morning following the Census night, the Enumerators met their 

respective Supervisors at the places already appointed and totalled up the houses 
and persons, males and females, in their respective books. The Supervisors 
combined them in their Circle summaries, which were despatched by the quickest 
possible route to the Charge Superintendents who, in their turn, combined them 
in Charge summaries which were despatched to the District or State Officers. 
From these, the totals of the States or Districts were made up and telegraphed to 
the Census Commissioner for India and to the Provincial Census Superintendent. 
The unit which was the first to telegraph its totals was the Shahpura Chiefship, 
whose figures were received at Ajmer on the 19th March, 1921, at 4-20 p.m! 
Jaisalmer was the last in this respect. This State has no Telegraph Office and 
the nearest Railway Station, whence the Census results could be telegraphed, is 
not less than 90 miles from the capital. The despatch of the totals b/ this State 
even within 7 days must therefore be taken as creditable. Rajputana is not well- 
served with Railways, Post Offices and Telegraphs and the result of the Census 
had therefore in many cases to be carried to the head-quarters by special 
messengers, some of whom were provided with motor cars for this purpose, and 
many others with ponies and camels. In the face of all difficulties, the Provisional 
totals of these Provinces were de.spatched to the Census Commissioner vfithin 
10 days. The margin of errors against actual figures in these totals was onlv— 
0T3 per cent, in each of the Provinces. " 

12. The final results were arrived at by Compilation and Tabulation which 
has three stages, viz., Slip-copying, Sorting and Compilation. Slip-copying is thg 
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process of reproducing the entries in Schedules on to Slips — a separate Slip being 
. used for each person enumerated. Much labour tvas saved by using slips of 
different colours indicating religion, sex, civil condition, and abbreviations 
for certain actual entries in the Schedules. 

In Eajputana, this work was done in the State Offices centred at five places 
and in the British District of Ajmer-Merwara in ToJisils by Patwaris, and in 
Municipal offices on the job-work system. The maximum number of the 
establishment was. Supervisors 129, Record-keepers 28, and Copyists 1,437 in 
Rajputana and 18, 7 and 261 respectively in Ajmer-Merwara. Bharatpur and 
Abu were the first to complete Slip-copying (30th April. 1921) and Mewar the last 
(25th June, 1921). The average number of Slips copied by a copyist varied from 
446 in Sicohi to 164 in Ajmer-Merwara. The principle adopted in Slip-copying in 
the present Census was the same as that followed in 1911. 

13. Slip-copying was followed by Sorting— the process of arranging Slips 
tmder heads required for various Tables, counting the slips so arranged and enter- 
ing the number in the form called ' Sorter's Ticket '. This operation was also 
performed at Central places in each State office separately. The maximum 
establishment engaged for this work (excluding clerks, etc.), was, in Eajputana, 

Sorters 786, Supervisors and their Assistants 88, Inspectors 16 and Deputy 
Superintendents 20. In Ajmer-Merwara, the corresponding numbers were 21, 3, 1 
and 1. The Sorting was first finished by Partabgarh on the 8th July, 1921, and 
last by Jaipur on the 26th November, 1921. Ajmer-Merwara completed the 
work on the 30th September, 1921. 

14. Compilation w'ent on along side with Sorting. As soon as a Sorter had 
completed the sorting of his unit, the information contained in his ticket was 
posted into the Compilation Register. When this work was finished for each 
unit of administration, total for the State or District concerned, was made. 
Partabgarh, which finished compilation on the 30th July, 1921, stood first, and 
Jaipur, which completed the work on the 31st March, 1922, was the last. The 
Deputy Superintendent of each compilation office had to send the Compilation 
Registers wdth the Final Tables compiled from them to the Provincial Census 
office where they were checked and the Provincial total calculated. The first 
Imperial Table sent to the Census Commissioner on the 27th September, 1921, 
was Table I and the last on the 8th May, 1922, was Table XXII. 

15. All processes connected with the Industrial Census from Slip-copying inanstpaictMai 
onwards were undertaken in the Provincial Census Superintendent’s Office. 

16. For want of the receipt of migration figures from other Provinces, the Beport-wntm*. 
writing of the first Chapter had to be put off and the second Chapter lo be 

taken up first. It was sent to the Press in the last week of March, 1922. The 
writing of the Report was completed by the middle of October, 1922. 

17. The total expenditure of all kinds on the Census according to Depart- cost oi cenma, 
mental accounts, debitable to Imperial Funds up to the date on which the 
Census office is likely to be closed amounted, as far as could be estimated, to 

Rs. 1,11,529. The incidence per head of the population works out to 2’ 07 pies 
against 1’87 in 1911. The increase by 0‘20 pies per head, is due mainly to 
wages and prices, which went up abnormally in the interval. 

18. Before concluding this preface, I must acknowledge the assistance received 
from various quarters, during the course of the present Census operations. In 
the work of such a gigantic natiire as the Census, in which so many individuals 
(both officials and non-officials) of varied capacity and knowledge are concerned 
and where every one of them has rendered help imgrudgingly, it is invidious to 
select names for special mention. To all and sunchy my grateful thanks are 
therefore due for their imtiring efforts, which have enabled me to bring the 
operations to a successful conclusion. 

I wish here to be allowed to place on record my highest obligations to the 
Hon’ble Mr. E. E. Holland, C.S.I.,I.C.S., who, as Agent to the Governor-General, 
Rajputana, and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, fully supported me through- 
out in all my endeavours to organize the operations, and to Mr. J. T. Marten, 

I.C.O., the Census Commissioner for India, for the patience with which he advised 
me on various important matters of detail referred to him, as well as, for his general 
help. 
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I must also express my thanks to all the Political Officers and Darbars for 
their assistance throughout the operations. 

The Local Census Superintendents, appointed by Darbars in their respective 
States, were generally intelligent and capable officials, and all of them discharged 
their duties with unflinching zeal and energy. Among these, the names of Mimshis 
Nanag Ram of Jaipur, Din Dayal of Dholpur. and Raghubar Dayal ofBundi; 
Lala Jai CTopal Puri of Bikaner and Pandit Ram Bhadra Ojha of jVlwar require 
special notice. Their services were invaluable and their work thorough and accu- 
rate in the Enumeration stage : they took special interest in the enumeration 
of the Railway population. Rai Bahadur Munshi Piarey Lai, Superintendent 
cf Excise, Ajmer-Rerwara, deserves credit for his work in the Enumeration 
stage. He had to work imder very difficult conditions prevailing in the City of 
Ajmer at the time. Pandit Bishambhar Xath Kaul of Marwar, Lala Tirbhawan 
Lai of Me war and Munshi Kanahiya Lai of Bharatpur were conspicuous both in 
the Enumeration and Tabulation stages. The first two of these had experience 
of previous census work and maintained their high reputation. Their experience 
proved to be of immense value in connection with the arrangement of the Railway 
Census, 

Among the Deputy Superintendents in charge of the Tabulation offices, 
Mr. S, K. Mukerji of Bikaner; Munshis Bishambhar Dayal Bhargava of Jaipur, 
Piarey Lai of Sirohi, and Prabhu Dayal of Bundi ; and Pandit Goverdhan Jjal of 
Jhalawar, may be specially mentioned for their good work. 

Am ong the Industrial Officers. Babu Chaturbhuj Ghelot of Marwar, Pandit 
Bisvesvar Xath of Jaipur and Pandit Purshotam Rao of Kotah, furnished valu- 
able notes on Cottage and other Industries, which have been profusely drawn 
upon in the Report, 

Coming to my office staff, I feel very greatly indebted to Munshi Chiranji 
Lai, Deputy Superintendent, who, as my Personal Assistant, was closely associat- 
ed Avith me in every branch of the work relating to the operations. He did good 
work as Officer-in-charge of the office. Compilation of the Industrial Census 
Statistics, was clone under his personal supervision. He also helped me in proof 
reading. Much useful rvork ayes done by my Head Clerk Munshi Debi Dayal. 
His experience of the Census of 1911 proA'ed inAnluable. Especially creditable 
was the manner in which he carried out the compilation of the indices of Castes 
and Occupations, the checking of Tables and figures in the Report and proof read- 
ing. He proA^ed himself to be careful, trustworthy and capable in every Avay. 
Munshi Jai Kishen Das, Avho Avas in the beginning employed as a clerk in my 
office, was appointed Compilation Inspector and Report Clerk, when the compila- 
tion office was established. He superAUsed Ihe compilation of the Subsidiary 
Tables and read the proof of the Report A*ery carefully. All the diagrams Avere 
prepared under his personal supervision. He is a capable official and was of 
invaluable help to me in eA^ery way. Of the rest, the name of Munshi Maharaj 
Narain, my second Clerk. deserA'es mention. In addition to his legitimate work 
as an Accountant he assisted in all the branches of the Census AAmrk and specially 
supervised the compilation of Tables. 

In conclusion. I would express my indebtedness to the Xewul Kishore Press 
for printing the bulk of the census forms and supplying them to various offices 
in time. 

I haA-e also to thank Air. Aleikle, Superintendent, Government Printing, India, 
for the close personal attention he has given to the printing of this Report. The 
proofs sent by him Avere a!! excellently set up. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Distritmtioii and Movement of the Population. 

Part 1.— Distribution of the population. 

1. Rajpiitana . — In the Administrative nomenclature of the Indian Empire, Area dealt with. 
Rajputana is the name of the Great Territorial Circle, which includes 18 States, 2 
Chiefships and an Estate, viz.. Lawa, as also the British District of Ajmer-Menvara, 

which for census purposes has been treated as a separate Pro\dnce throughout. 

There has been no change in the total area of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 

An area of about 6-4 square miles has, however, been leased out during the decade 
to the Government of India by the Sirohi Darbar and formed into a new census 
unit under the name of ‘ Abu District.’ 

Ajmer-Menrara. — Ajmer and iMerwara, which so far used to be treated as 
two separate British districts, have been amalgamated, and form one district 
since April 1914. 

2. The scheme of Natural Divisions employed at the last census has, for the 
purposes of comparison of census .statistics, been adopted again this time. Raj- 
putana is divided into three Natural Divisions, viz., the Eastern, the Southern 
and the Western. 

Eastern Division . — The Eastern Division comprises the States of Alwar, 

Bharatpur and Dholpur (which touch the Chingetic plains) ; Karauli, Jaipur, 
Kishangarh. Touk, Bundi, the Estate of Lawa. aud the Chiefship of Shahpura ; 
and the States of Kotah and Jhalawar, where the country inclines upward from 
the Plains to the Central India Plateau. Plains are the rule in this Dh ision and 
hills, the exception. It has good soil and enjoys a sufficient and good rainfall. 

IMost of the larger rivers of Rajputana run through it and it is also well served 
by roads and railways. 

Southern Division . — The Southern Division consists of the Sisodia States of 
Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, Partabgarh and the Chiefshij> of Kushalgarh, the 
Chauhan State of Sirohi and the Abu district now under British Achninistration. 

It is more or less a net work of forest covered hills, enclosing in many jiarts, fertile 
and well-watered valleys. This Division is the chief home of Bhils. 

^^ estcrn Division . — This tract lying to the North-West of the Aravallis, con- 
tains the States of Bikaner, .laisalmer and Marwar. It is sandy, ill-watered and 
unproductive in the North-\Vest and West but the conditions improve towards 
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the East. The rainfall is scanty and precarious and the tract is consequently 
liable to repeated famines. 

Ajmer-Menvara.—lu 1911 the present sub-division of Ajmer was included in 
the Eastern Division and Merwara sub-division in the Southern. The Province 
has, this time, been dealt with as a separate division. 

3. As the Administrative Divisions are liable to change from time to time and 
do not permit of a comparison of figures with the previous decade, the statistics 
in the Subsidiary Tables attached to each Chapter in this report have, as on the 
last occasion, been worked out by Natural Divisions. The description of the 
constitution of the Administrative Divisions has therefore been dispensed 
with. 


4. For the purposes of census. Population means and includes persons enu- 
merated on the night of the census in the several areas into which the Provinces 
of Eajputana and Ajmer-l\Ierwara were divided. The population ascertained on 
the night of 18th March 1921, was de facto and not de jure, i.e., it embodied pri- 
vate residents both permanent and temporary, the inmates of institutions and other 
establishments, the military population, the vagrant * population and persons 
travelling on railways who arrived on the following day. Exceptions were, however, 
made in cases of persons engaged in night work. Instructions to the Enumerators 
were that, at the time of final census, they were to consider as present, all 
persons living in or taking their meals in the house, even though any of them might 
be out irrigating or watching in the fields or the like. The railway staff 
travelling in trains, excepting Inspectors or other Officers who were to be 
absent from their houses on duty for more than 24 hours, were to be treated as 
present at their houses. 

5. Hardly any disturbing element prevailed in Eajputana at the time of 
census this time. Even in non-synchronous areas (excluding Kherwara Bhumat in 
Mewar) of 1911, the census was taken in the ordinary way, except that in some of 
them the final count was taken during the day, only a few hours before the 
prescribed time and in one State the headmen of families were assembled at a 
fixed rendezvous, for the verification of the entries in the schedides. In Ajmer- 
Merwara the Urs Fair closed only a day prior to the census night but the arrange- 
ments tliat had been made before-hand, were so elaborate and complete as not to 
leave a chance of any single individual escaping enumeration. 

6. The total area and population of the Provinces and of each administra- 
tiv’e unit, are printed in the Imperial Table I (Pai't 1 1 of the Census Eeport). The 
density is dealt with in Subsidiary Tables I and II. The area, population and 
density by administrative units (Parganas, Tahsils. etc.) are given in Provincia.1 
Tables I and II. 


7. The total 


ProTin or and Natural 
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is the smallest 
per cent. 


area and population of the two Provinces taken together are 

— 131.(598 square miles and 10,339,655 persons, 

as detailed on the margin. It will be observed 
that 53 per cent, of the total population of 
Eajputana belongs to the Eastern Division, 
Avhich is the mo.st important of all the Divi- 
sions. The Western Division, though larger in 
area, contributes only about half of the 
population in the Eastern Division (26 per 

.' cent.). The Southern Division, a hdly tract, 

in area and population contributing only 21 
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8. On the basis of the census taken on 18th March 1921 the centres of (1) 
population and (2) area, and the median points have been determined for Eaj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. The location of the centres at the dates 
of the three censuses - 1901. 1911 and 1921 — and the movement of the point from 
census to census, are indicated on the map facing the page. In determining these 
points, the American method has been adopted, so far as practicable. 
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T&Vtns defined. Median lines. — The Geographical distribution of the 
population is indicated by the location of median lines. An imaginary line is 
determined, which divides the Province so that half the population is North 
of that line and half its South ; similarly another imaginary line is determined 
which divides the population equally East and ^Vest. 

Median point. — Median point is the junction of the Median lines, dividing 
the population equally North and South, Avith the median line dividing it, equally 
East and West, distance of the population from the point not being considered. 
The changes in the median poiirt reflect only the difference between the growth 
of population. East of the point and the growth West of it and the difference 
between the groAvth North and South of the point. Other differences in relative 
growth do not affect its location. 

Centre of area. — The centre of area is the point on Avhich the surface of the 
Province would balance if it were a plane of uniform Aveight per unit of area. 

Centre of population. — •“ The centre of population represents the centre of 
gravity of the population, if the surface of the ProAunce be considered as a rigid 
level plane without weight, capable of sustaining the population distributed there- 
on, indiAuduals being assuined to be of equal Aveight and the plane to be supported, 
as on a pivotal point, at its centre of graiflty, the influence of each individual in 
maintaining the equilibrium of the plane, Avould be directly proportional to his 
distance from the pivotal point or centre of graAuty. This is the point referred to 
by the term ‘ Centre of population.’ The median point, on the other hand, is 
in no sense a centre of gravity but may be described as the numerical centre of 
population. Extensive changes in the Geographical distribution of the popula- 
tion may take place Avithout affecting the median point Avhereas the centre of 
population responds to the shghtest population change in any section of the Pro- 
vince.” (Page 32, XIV Census Eeport, Volume of the United States of America.) 

LocCltiOfi . Centre of population. — -This point lies in the Ajmer-Merwara 
Province (Ajmer Sub-Division), and 10 miles South-East of the Ajmer City. 
During the last decade the centre of population moA’ed AvestAvard approxi- 
mately 26 miles against 16 toAvards South-East in the decade preceding. 

Centre of area. — -This point is located in MaiAvar about fifty-fiA^e miles East 
of Jodhpur City inclining toAvards South and is approximately sixty miles West 
of the Centre of population of 1921. This Avould be the Centre of population if 
the population were distributed evenly. 

Median point. — In 1921 the median point Avas located in Kishangarh, thirty- 
three miles East-South-East of the City of Ajmer. The folloAving table shoAvs its 
approximate location Avith reference to certain important places since 1901 : — ■ 


Year. 


Approximate location. 


1901 

1911 

1921 


I In Jaipur territory 46 miles South-West of the Jaipur City. 

I 

On the boundary line separating Ajmer from Kishangarh, 17 miles 
East-North-East of the Ajmer City. 

In Kishangarh 33 miles East-South-East of the Ajmer City. 


Comparing the movement of the median point of 1921 since 1911, Avith that o* 
the centre of population, it Avill be noted that both of them have moved in different 
directions, the former 18 miles toAAmrds South-East, AA'hile the latter 26 miles due 
West. These opposite moAmments bring out strikingly the difference between the 
significance of the centre of population and that of the median point. The cal- 
culations to determine these points haA'ing been made on different bases, the results 
are not comparable. The median point in 1911 Avas situated 25 miles South- 
East of the centre of population of that year, Avhile this time the distance has 
increased to 32 miles. The centres of population and the median points haA^e not 
travelled beyond a radius of nearly 20 miles from the Kishangarh State which 
adjoins Ajmer-Merwara, a British District. 

B 2 
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9. The diagram below exliibit.s the relation between area and population 
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both in 1921 and 1911, in Ajmer-Merwara and the three Dmsions in which Eaj- 
putana is dhdded naturally. 

Each diamond represents 2 per cent, of the total area or population. The 
unic|ue feature, Avliich at once attracts the eye, is that the Western Division stands 
in iuA'erse relation to its tn o sister Divisions and Ajmer-Merwara in respect of area 
and pojmlation. There is, however, a great similarity in relation between Ajmer- 
Merwara and East'-rn Division. 

10. In respect of area, the two Provinces taken 
together, stand sixth amongst the Provinces in India 
(including Indian States) with onh' Burma, Bombay, 
Aladras, the Punjab and Baluchistan above them. 
Taking separately, Kajputana stands seventh and 
Ajmer-Merwara last but two (Coorg and Delhi). The 
position of Ajmer-Merwara among the British Provinces 
is thirteenth, whilst amongst States and Agencies, 
Bajputana stands first. The M'estern Division alone 
is a little more than one -third of the Central India 
Agency, excluding Gwalior and the Eastern falls short 
of the area covered by the Punjab States by only 884 
s(juare miles. 

11. The area of the European and the other Countries of the MM rid, approach- 
ing that of Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, jointly, 
is gi\en on the margin. Bajputana including Ajmer- 
Merwara, is lai'ger than Finland, Norway, Italy, Bumania, 
New Zealand and Transvaal. The M'estern Division 
(74,340 S([uaie miles) is more than one-rjuarter as 
large as Enghind and W ales (58,344 sqirare miles) —the 
Eastern larger than either Austria, Scotland, Ireland, 
Portugal. Hungary, A'atal, Tasmania or Ceylon. The 
SouHieni Division, which is the smallest of all, is larger 
than Belgium, iswitzerland, Holland, and Egypt. Mar- 
war. the largest State in the Western Division, with 
34.903 scpiare miles, is larger than Scotland or Ireland 
and only a little smaller than Natal. Then come 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer with areas of 23,315 and 16,062 square miles, respectively. 
Each of these is larger than Switzerland (15,976), Holland (12,582), Belgium 
(11,373) and Egr-pt (12,226) square miles. 

Ajmer-Merwara is smaller than Jamaica but bigger than the Isle of Man or 
the Channel Islands. 


Name of Province . 
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Burma . 
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Madras (including 

152,956 

Travancore and 


Cochin). 


Punjab . 

136,925 

Baluchi.'.tan 

134,638 

Bajputana and Ajmer- 

131,698 

Merwara. 
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COMPARISON OP AREA AND POPULATION WITH OTHER PROVINCES AND 

COUNTRIES. 

12. The diagram below compare.s the joopulation of Rajputana and its Xatural Son'^Sith °*co^nSs 
Divisions and Ajmer-Merw'ara with that of certain other Provinces in India and SSer'Ir^ncea^^i^. 


population (OOO s.oaiit ted) of PAJPUT&NA, AJlfES-MEEWARA, AND Natural DIVISIONS,COMPaR?D with certain other provinces and COUNTRlSi 
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Countries outside India. The population in Rajputana is less than in Germany, 

Prance and England and Wales (Europe) and in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Hyderabad (Deccan) in India. It is however more numerous than in 
Hungary, Austria, Portugal and Sweden, in Europe ; and in Central India exclud- 
ing Gwalior. The Eastern Division is larger than either Ireland, Scotland or 
Norway in respect of population. 

13. The aggregate area of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara is 131,698 square Demity oi popaiaaon. 
miles (Rajputana 128,987 and Ajmer-jMerwara 2,711). The total population on 

the date of census was 10, 339, Goo (Rajputana 9,844,384 and Ajmer-Merwara 
495,271). Assuming the population to be evenly distributed over the entire area, 
each square mile would have been occupied by 79 persons (or by 76 in Rajputana 
and 183 in Ajmer-Merwara). 

14. Provincial . — The increase or decrease in the density of population at variation* in demity. 
each successive census, is shown in the table belo^v and in the diagram 

overleaf; — 



Census Years. 

1 

Rajputana. 
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! Persons 
per square 
mile. 

Ajmer-Mekwara 

Proximity 
in yards. 

Persons 
per square 
mile. 

1 

; Acres per 
' inhabitant. ; 
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Proximity 
in yards, 

i 

Acres per 
inhabitant. ! 


1 

2 

3 ' 

4 i 

o 

: "e " ‘i 

7 

1881 


. ' 80 

8-3 

311 

170 

1 3-8 

145 

1891 


. ' 90 

0-7 

193 

200 

: 3-3 , 

134 

1901 


70 

8-3 

317 

176 

i 3-6 

143 

1911 


. 1 83 

i '8 

308 ' 

00 

: 3-5 

139 

1921 


. ’ 70 

8-4 

317 , 

183 

3-5 

140 


Columns 4 and 7 of the table and the diagram above referred to, signify the 
distance which \yould separate each individual person from his nearest neighbour, 
if all were distributed at equal distances over the whole surface of the Provinces! 






COMPARISON WITH OTHER PROVINCES AND COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 
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Provinces and Natural 


Divisions . — The mean density per square mile 
of Eajputana and Ajmer-Mervmra, is 
76 and 183 respectively. Comparative 
figures for the Natural Divisions for the 
last three censuses are given on the margin. 

The decade shows a loss in every Division 
excepting the Southern. The increase of 
6 persons to a mile in Rajputana in 1911, 
has been equipoised by the decrease during 
the decade under review. Ajmer-Merwara, 
where the density has been steadily in- 
creasing, shows the minimum loss this time. 

15. The diagram below compares the density in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara comparison wia 
with certain Provinces and States in India according to the information supplied conn tries"n^de° 
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DraSIT? OF POPULATIOH IN RiJFOTUlA iSD ijl£ES-J£ER»iRA COKPAHFD WITH CERTaIS OTHER PROVIiffifiS' ASfi 
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Notk. Correct figure.s"for the Delhi Province as now settled arc S23 and not .593 as indicated by the diag-am. Delhi thus comesto the 

by the Superintendents concerned and with Countries outside it. Amongst those 
represented on the diagram, Rajputana has the lowest density, excepting Sweden 
and Norway. Ajmer-Merwara is fifth among the British Provinces, seventh 
amongst States and British Provinces in India and twelfth if foreign Countries are 
a so included. Rajputana and the Southern and the Western DHdsions, are 
uniformly placed in as much as they occupy the ninth place among the British 
Broyinces and thirteenth amongst the States and British Provinces together. 

Their position is higher than that of Sweden (34) and Norway (22). The Eastern 
Division has a larger density than that of Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, 
Uwalior State and Central India. 


top. 


16. The diagram overleaf exhibits the density per square mile by Natural states and 

Divisions, States or Districts compared with the average density of the Provinces 

density for the Provinces combined is 79 and is represented 
by the thick black line on the diagram. 

. Eastern Division, as a whole, is the most thickly populated tract in 
Rajputana, showing a density nearly double the provincial average. All 
component States nver-run the line of the provincial average in this Division. 

Next_ m order comes the Southern Division, which too follows the Eastern 
ivisio 11 in exceeding the provincial average by 37 percent. Of the component 
btates, I^rtabgarh falls behind the average line and the rest like those of the 
Jtastern Division run over it. Abu is the thickest in population in the Division 
as a so m the whole of the two Promnees. The Western Division, though largest 
in area, is^ unfortunately the thinnest in population and none of the States 
comprised m this Dhdsion come up even half way to the average line, Marwar 
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sxcepted. Jaisalmer shows the lowest density and Marwar the highest in this 
Division. The density in Ajiuer-Mervvara is nearly two times and a half this 
provincial average. 



















VARIATIONS IN DENSITY BY STATES AND DISTRICTS. 
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17. The inset map below exhibits the actual variations in 

Varlatiom hy State:, and Districts in density, 1911 -31. 


donsity in variations in density 
by Stat» and 
Districts. 



States and Districts. The density has fallen in the Natural Divisions as well 
as in each and every State excepting the Southern Division (Abu excepted) and 
the Shalipura Chiefship in the Eastern Division. 

18. The map on the opposite page exhibits the densitv of population in States mter-rdaaons between 
and Districts in the two Provinces, as also the distribution of rainfall. The den- 
sity of population can be considered from more stand-points than one, viz., 
rainfall, (2) cultivable area and (3) irrigated area. 

Rajputana . — The discussion of density would be much more interesting and 
intelligible, if the States were taken by Natural Divisions. Taking the Divisions 
in the order of their density, the Eastern consisting of 12 States comes first. 


Eastern Division . — The statement on the margin gives the position of the 
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7. Karauli 
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8. Kishangarh 
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9 

1 1. Shahpura 
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... 


1 

7 


12. Tonk . 

S 1 




8 

... 


3fOte. — In allotting rank in coiilnm 5, precedence has been 
given to that unit which ha^l greater area under wheat, barley 
and maize cnltivation. 


States according to the various 
factors which are believed to 
influence the density. Bharatpur, 
having the highest density, stands 
sixth in respect of rainfall and 
density per scpiare mile on culti- 
vable area and first, second and 
third respectively in cultivable and 
irrigated areas and area under 
food-stuifs. Alwar, second in den- 
sity, is third both in irrigated 
area and in density per srpiare 
mile on cultivable area, fourth 
in rainfall and fifth in respect 
of cultivable area and seventh 
with regard to area under food 
crops. Dholpur, third in den- 
sity, occupies the second position 
in respect of rainfall and culti- 
vable area, fourth and seventh 
respectively in regard to density 
per square mile on cultivable area 
and irrigated area and tenth in 
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respect of area under food crops. Jhalawar, Lawa and Sliahpura (thougli equal in 
density on total area) occupy positions different from one another in regard to 
other points for uhich information is available. Kotah, ninth in density, is 
third both in respect of rainfall and cultivable area, fourth in that of area 
under food crops and eighth and ninth respectively in regard to density on cultiv- 
able and irrigated area. Karauli, tenth in density, rises gradually to ninth 
rank in area under food crops, eighth in cultivable area and fifth both in rainfall 
and irrigated area till it reaches to second in density of population on cultivable 
area. Kishangarh, though last but one in density, occupies the first position 
in respect of both the irrigated area and density on cultivable area, eighth 
and ninth respectively in that of area under food crops and cultivable 
area ■ and is eleventh in rainfall. Bundi, last in density, is fourth in 
irrigated area, fifth both in area under food crops and density on cultivable area 
and seventh each in rainfall and cultivable area. Agricultural statistics to vork 
out these relations in lespect of Jaipur, Shahpura (partly) and Tonk are not 
available. Their absence, however, should not affect seriously the general con- 
clusions which might be drawn from the aspects shown by the other States in this 
Division. 

Soiitliei'n Division. — The agricultural figures for the important States in this 
Dmsion are not available, the discussion is therefore limited to density and rain- 
fall alone. This Division, as already stated, is, more or less, a thick net-work 
of forest clad hills, enclosing fertile and ^veil-watered valleys and table-lands. 
Abu, being a hilly station, shows the highest rainfall (60-20) as well as the highest 
density (601). Dungarpur is second in density but fifth in rainfall ; and Banswara, 
third in the former, is second in the latter. Mewar stands fourth and sixth respec- 
tively in these respects, while Sirohi is fifth and seventh. Ku,shalgarh is third in 
rainfall but as low as sixth in density, while Partabgarh is fouiffh in the latter and 
seventh and last in the former. 

Western Division. — The position of this Division is similar to that of the 
Southern Division in regard to the incompleteness of its agricultural statistics. 
Jaisahner is the last in density and rainfall alike, both in thi.s Division as well 
as in entire Eajputana. Bikaner and JIarwar hold inverse positions to each other 
in density and rainfall. 

The a, hove discussion will show that any of the factors— rainfall, cultivable or 
irrigated ^rea or area under food crops — taken singly is apt to be a misleading test 
of density. It is a well-known economical maxim that population centers round 
fertile tracts. Unless any particular cause prevents it, the best lands of a ^ullage 
are those situated near the village site. It is a matter of common experience that 
hamlets spring up with improvement of soil, by irrigation or otherwi-se, should such 
lands happen to be far away from the village proper. Fertility of soil is therefore 
the first element which affects density. 

The densest State in Eajputana (Abu of course excepted), is Bharatpur due 
to its har ing the largest quantity of cultivable area, which is also well-protected 
by irrigation from various sources and to having an ample area under food grains. 
The normal rainfall, though less than that in five other States, is well-distributed 
and timely. Two factors, viz., cultivable area and rainfall though better in Dhol- 
pur, do not prer ent Alwar from surpassing it in density, because the latter has a 
larger area under irrigation which mean.s protection against bad years. The nor- 
mal rainfall in Bamswara, Kushalgarh and Jhalawar is 37' 6.5, 34-66 and 35-83 
inches and exceeds that in the three States, viz.. Alwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur, 
but in density the former are far below the latter. The reason for this is found 
in the fact that Kushalgarh, Banswara. aird JhalaA\ ar are hilly tracts, and some of 
them have a good dea.l of foreT. These two factors militate against the growth 
of density. The pooi- density in the Mestern Division is cjuite in harmony with 
the fynali (prantity of ramfall and consequent restricted irrigation and paucity of 
cultivated area. The conclusion drawn by Jlr. Kealy, that the main factors 
prfxbicing densitv are good and well-distributed rainfall, fertile soil, absence of 
excessively large tracts of forest hills and desert, still holds good. 

Ajmer-Meru'ura- Densit ;/. — To carry the comparison prior to 1911, is out of 
question, as figures for density in details in which they are retpiired, are not 
available. The di.^cussion w ill, here, be confined to the rural areas only, that 



INTER-RELATIONS BETWEEN DENSITY, RAINFALL AND DENSITY ON CULTIVABLE 11 

AREA, ETC. 

for the urban being left to' be taken up 
in its proper place in Chapter 11. Ex- 
cepting the Todgarh Tahsil, there has 
been a fall in density in every one of the 
rural sub-units. Beawar Tahsil main- 
tains the first place and Todgarh follows 
with 137 against 136 in 1911. xVjmer 
Tahsil occupies the third place with 
120 against 136 and the two IstiiH'ari. 
areas stand fourth and fifth, proving 
the dictum, that deiisitv is alw ays lower 
in the Royativari areas than in those 
under Mauzaivar Settlement. In the 
Istimrari areas of Ajmer-Merwara where Royativari system prevails, cultivators 
have no permanent interest in land, and can be evicted at the will of the Istim- 
mrdurs. The rents, there, are also high and no attention is paid to tire im- 
provement of land. The Jagir area in the Ajmer Sub-division is about 213 
square miles and its present population — 29,134. The densiti' on the basis of 
these figures works out to 137 per square mile. In these villages, the culti\ ators 
have nearly the same rights and privileges as those in the Crorvn villages, and 
although the rents levied are a little higher, the density far surpasses that in 
the Istimrari area. These facts suggest that permanent rights in the agricul- 
tural land have some correlation with density. 


Density per 
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^ Variations, 
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relation to cultivated area, etc 
margin may be defined so that 
reader. 


., the revenue terms 
the figures could be 


kinds of tenures in Ajmer- 
Merwura, viz. (1) KJtalsa, 
I (2) Jagir iiiid {3) Istiinrar. 
The first tw’o are under 
Mauzaivar settlement and 
complete land records 
are maintained for them. 
The Istimrari areas pay 
Jama at a quit-rent, per- 
manently fixed and do 
not preserve such records 
systematically. The dis- 
cussion in this part will, 
therefore, be confined to 
areas falling under the 
first two heads. Before 
discussing the density in 
used in the table in the 
easily understood by the 


‘ Cultivable area ’ means and includes the area actually cultivated, as well 
as that capable of being brought under culiivation. 

‘ Gross cultivated aread means total area cukiiated during the year, including 
the area brought under cultivation even more thiin once. 

‘ Irrigated area' means the area which actually receives water by irrigation 
from wells, tanks, etc., but does not include that lymg in the bed of tanks and 
open to cultivation only when emerging from evater. 

With 183 persons to every square mile on the total area of the Province, there 
are 136 persons on the area excluding Towns and Istimrari Estates ; while the 
density on the total cultivable area of the Province (vide Subsidiary Table I) 
represents 385 persons and that on the class of area under discussion here — 315. 
The gross cultivated and irrigated areas support 365 and 1,359 persons res- 
pectively. 
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Ditinbniion ol popu- 
lation classified 
according to density. 
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19. The table on the margin gives the distribution of the population classified 

according to den- 
sity by Provinces 
and Natural 
Divisions. The 
only unit with 
a density of 
450 and over — 
the highest 

in the two Pro- 
vinces — lies in the 
Southern Divi- 
sion and it is the 
District of Abu. 
It, being a hill 
station, the head- 
cjiiarters of the 
Local Achninis- 
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tration and a sanitariun for soldiers, has naturally the thickest density. 
The four States giving the next Imver density — between 150 and 300 lie all in the 
Eastern Division. These are Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Jaipur. On the 
other hand all the three States in the Western Division, have the thinnest popula- 
tion of all the units of the Province. The State with the lovest density in the 
Southern Division is Partabgarh (70) and that in the Eastern — Bundi (84)- The 
State with the highest density in the Province after Abu (601), is Bharatpur 
(250) in the Eastern Division and that with the lowest Jaisaliner (4) in the Western. 
Jaisalmer is almost entirely a sandy waste, forming a part of what is known as the 
Great Indian Desert and where, in the words of the Gazetteer '' there are no crops 
and the people wholly live on milk in its various forms.' Taking this State as 
starting point and proceeding towards East, it is found that the jiopulatioii becomes 
thicker and thicker in proportion to the quantity of land available for 
cultivation and of that protected with irrigation, till Bharatpur is reached, where 
the density is at its highest, due to the largest span of cultivable area and numerous 
sources of irrigation. Dungarpiir and Ajmer-Merwara are exceptions to the rule. 


Part II. —Movement of the Population. 

20. This part of the Chapter deals with the variations in the population 
since 1881, when the first regular census was taken. Figures, showing variations 
in the population, are contained in the Imperial Table II and similar information 
for Parganas and Tahsils is to be found in the Provincial Tables I and II. These 
figures are further illustrated by the following Subsidiary Tables : — 

Subsidiary Table III. — Variation in relation to density since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Variation in Natural population. 

Subsidiary Table V. — t’omparison with Vital Statistics. 

Subsidiary Jable VI. — Variation by Natural Divisions classified according 
to density. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Persons per house and houses per scjuare mile. 

Subsidiary Tables V and ^T of Chapter V have also been employed in the 
discussion of age statistics in this part. 

The first general census in both the Provinces was taken in 1881 on the 17th 
of February. No authentic record of any enumeration previous to that year is 
available, though Bharatpur and J aipur Darbars are said to have taken a' count 
of their respective subjects some time prior to 1881. A count of some sort, for which 
figures are not available, is also said to have been taken in Ajmer-Merwara in 
1865 but the first regular Census was conducted in 1872, which too was dis- 
regarded owing to the unreliability of its figures and a fresh enumeration had 
to be held in 1876. Since 1881 regular Census has been taken every tenth 
year, viz., on 17th February 1891, March 1st, 1901 and March 10th, 1911. The 
present one was held on March 18th, 1921. 

21. It is natural that better results should be obtained at every succeeding 
census, when additional precautionary measures are adopted in the light of the 



ENUMEEATION OF NON-SYNCHEONOUS AEEAS AND CHANGES IN AEEAS AT 13 

VAEIOUS CENSUSES. 


accumulated experieuce of the past. It would not therefore be wrong to say 
that et^ch census was more or less ad\'iinced in point of accuracy of registration. 

•22. A brief description, of emimeration in non- synchronous areas, may 
be found interesting. In 1881 in the Province of Rajputana the Bhil tracts 
in the States comprised in the Southern Division, viz., Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Kushalgarh, Me war. Partabgarh and Sirohi, were treated as non-syncbronous. 
Owing to the pronounced repugnance of the people leading in some instances to 
disturbances of the peace, no regular Census could be taken in the above tracts 
and only a guess at the population was made by roughly estimating the houses 
and by allowing an average of four persons to each house. At every successive Cen- 
sus since 18S1, an attempt has been made to reduce this class of area. In the Cen- 
sus of 1891 slight progress was made in eliminating the factor of irregular enumera- 
tion, in as iimcli as the tracts lying in Banswara and Partabgarh were enumerated 
in a more orthodox way but the population iigures of the rest of the areas were 
again an approximation, based on the same system as before. In Dungarpur 
the same population figures of Bhils and Grassias were put down as were estimated 
in 1881. In 1901 instead of merely guessing at the population as in 1891 an 
attempt w^as made to enumerate the Bhil and Grassia tracts actually. To attain 
the object, the people w^ere mustered by the headmen of the villages at certain 
centres and counted, details about the absentees being furnished by them. In 
1911, houses were actually numbered in these tracts in Banswara. Dungarpur, 
Kushalgarh and Partabgarh and the enumeration done in the ordinary method, 
only the final check was clone on the morning of the Census day, viz., the 10th 
March 1911. In Mewar and Sirohi a list of houses was prepared from the informa- 
tion given by the headmen, which was checked with the record of houses kept by 
the Darbars for revenue purposes. The Census was taken by summoning the head- 
man of every house to a convenient spot, shortly before the Census and by making 
them give all the necessary information about the members of their household. 

This time, of course, the only tract left for non-synchronous enumeration, 
was the Bhil tract in the Kherwara Blcnnut in Mewar. in Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Kushalgarh, Partabgarh. Sirohi and Kotra BLuivut in Mewar, the tracts in 
question were censused in the ordinary way with the exception that the final 
verification was made during the day time. In the Sirohi State the final check 
was made by collecting the headmen of each village to the house of its respective 
Patel, instead of by house to house visitation. 

23. The table on the margin gives the area of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

as it stood at each Census. The area of Ajmer- 
Merwara has undergone no change since 1881. In 
Rajputana the area of 1891 fell short of that of 1881 
by 2,334: square miles but no satisfactory explanation 
for this decrease is forthcoming. There is, however, 
a hint in the Report of 1881 that survey operations 
were then in progress and only approximate figures 
of area were given in the Census Report. The increase 

of 125 square miles in 1901, was due to the recalculation of areas in the office of 
the Sm'veyor General, owing to the discovery of large differences in the areas of 
the States of Bikaner, iVlwar and Dliolpur, as obtained from their revenue records. 
The addition again of 1,446 square miles to the area of Rajputana in 1911, was 
due to the transfer to Rajputana (1) of the villages of Ratakhera and Babalwas 
(4 square miles) from the Punjab to the Bikaner State. (2) of 3 square miles from 
Idar State to Mewar as a result of boundary settlement and (3) of the Parganas 
of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj belonging to Tonk with an area of 1,439 square 
miles, from the Central India Agency. 

24. Raj'putatm. —The increase in the population in the decade 1881-1891 

was due more to improved method of enumer- 
ation than to natural causes. The decade 
was also not visited by any epidemic, except- 
ing cholera in 1887 and small-pox in 1886, 
in some parts of the Province but it did not 
bring about any unusual thinning of the 
population and famine too was absent from 
the land. 




Increase or 

Annual 

Year. 

Population. 

decrease ^ 
per cent. 

rate of 
increase. 

1881 , 

10,102,105 



1891 . 

12,171,719 

-l'20-6 

-2-08 

1901 . 

9,853,366 

->20*5 

—205 

1911 

10,530,432 

G- 6-9 

~l-69 

1921 

9,844,384 

— 6-5 

— 0-65 


^OTB. — The iigures of the popuUtioa are the adjusted onea 


Year. 

Raj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1881 

129,750 

2,711 

1891 

127,416 1 

1 2,711 

1901 

127,541 1 

i 2,711 

1911 

128,987 I 

2,711 

1021 

128,987 ! 

2,711 


Enameration in non*' 
synebronoas areas. 


Changes in area at 
various Censuses. 


Variations in popola* 
iion since 1881. 
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The decrease in the succeeding decade was largely due to a succession of 
uufavoirrable seasons caused by the deficiency as well as the unequal distribution 
of rainfall in certain units.. The unfavourable seasons commenced from the very 
beginning of the decade but the climax was reached in 1899, with the early stoppage 
of the rains, which practically ceased towards the end of July bringing the Pro- 
vince face to face with famine, unparalleled in severity ever since 1868-69. The 
decade was also unliappily marked by outbieaks of epidemic diseases of no ordinary 
virulence, the most unhealthy yeais being those of scarcity. 

The decade ending with 1911 was not so bad as the one preceding it. It 
would have been more favourable to increase in population, had it not been accom- 
panied by plague of a more or le.ss seveie type, practically throughout the Pro- 
vince and visited by an outbreak of ■ holera in an epidemic form and by infant 
mortality due to small-pox in scattered parts during 1905 and 1906. Neither 
was the Province totally free from famine nor from agricultural conditions un- 
favourable to a high birth-rate. To summarise -the first decade had the most 
brilliant record, the second the most gloomy, and the third only fair, showing 
an increase of 6 9 per cent. only. The present decade shows almost the same 
per centage of decrease, by which the population had increased in 1911. The 
oscillations in the population of the Province vdth almost mathematical exacti- 
tude, decade to decade, tend to remind one of the phenomena of Nature, that 
events are repeated at intervals so as to keep things at par. 

Ndfu/'dl Divislo, i . — The table on the margin shows the variations per thou- 
sand of the population in the Province and 
its Natural Divisions as they occurred from 
decade to decade since 1881. 

The Province as a whole showed a rise 
in the first and third decades though it was 
much lower in the latter than in the former, 
and a fall in the second and the fourth, the 
decline in the fourth being nearly equal to 
the rise in the third decade. Compared with 
1881, the net loss of population to the Pro- 
vince is only 26 per mille. 

Among the Di^'i.sions, the Western and the Eastern have shown an inclina- 
tion of following the footsteps of the Province. Compared with 1881, the Western 
Division shows an aggregate gain of 82 per mille, while the Eastern a sad net loss 
of 109, which is as high as four times that of the Province itself. The Bouthern 
Division like all others displayed a splendid rise in the first decade but the fall 
in the second was equally gloomy. After this it has continually showed a 
rise. 


Vaetation per thousand 

POPITLiTION. 


IJeoafle*. 

‘titiR'ind fvix 

cn ^ 

:|‘5 


E .2 

o 

1S8M891 

-1-206 , 

--91 

: 237 

-404 

1891-1901 

—205 1 

—101 

—104 

—254 

1901-1911 

~ 69 

— 6 

-260 

- 98 

1911-1921 

— 05 

— 97 

-- 81 

— 98 


Ajmer-Merwam . — The conditions prevailing here are homogeneous to those 
of Pajputana. in so far as the result of the whole period is concerned but the gains 
in 1881-1891 and 1901-1911, after counterbalancing the losses in the other two 
decades, give a net gain of 75 per mille to the Province. 


The alternative method of pursuing the discussion is to suppose the popula- 
tion of each Province and Natural Division in 1881 to be 1,000 and to then see 
what variations are indicated in relation to it in every subsequent decade. 


The diagram on the opposite page gives a bea utiful and concise de.wription of 

these variations. The actual 


are given in the marginal Table 
for the convenience of an in- 


rroviucej or Xataral 

IbSL 

1S91. 

190] . 1 

loll. 

1921. 

Divisions. 



1 


1 

Raj p'f tana 

Eastern Division , 

IJHJO 

1.205 

i 

9, . , 

1.012 

969 1 

1,000 


!‘si 

986 

880 ' 

Southern Division 

1,000 

1,234 

810 1 

1,023 

1,099 

Western Division . 

1,000 

1.464 

1.062 ! 

1,200 

1,071 

A}ti<er-Mf,rira)'i 

1,^00 

1,177 

1.035 1 

1,m89 

l,o7t> 


made bv the fir.st decade was bright all round but in the second 


can be expected, are only near 
approximation. The progress 
though Ajmer- 


Jlerwara and the Western Division did not lose, the result on the whole was not 
satisfactory and the Southern Division was mainly to blame for it. The third decade 
brought prosperity and if the Eastern Division had not slightly lost, the credit 
received by the first decade could have been earned by this as well. The decade 
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—VARIATION PERIOOOOF THE POPULATION ^ PROVINCES AND- 



under review lias shown the worst account so iar as the Province of Eajpiitana as a 
whole is concerned, though, excepting the Eastern Division, the others are not 
below par. 

25. (a) Rajjmhina . — Famine was unknown in the decade throughout the 
Province, excepting in Dholpui', Karauli and Kishangarh, where it made its 
appearance in 1913-14 and 1918-19 respectively, but the relief measures taken 
in time prevented serious disturbance in the agricultural operations. There 
was, however, no year which did not see one or more of the States involved in 
scarcity either of food-grains or of fodder, due to defective or excessive rains. 
These unhappy events did not, however, seem to have had any effect on the growth 
of population. The prices generally ruled high and w'ere abnormally so in the 
closing quinquennium of the decade. The effect of high prices, coupled with that 
of the rise in wages, due to the Great European War, on the grocHh of population 
cannot but be considered unfavourable from the census point of view. The high 
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prices fetclied by agricultural produce may superficially seem favourable to agri- 
culturists, in as much as tbe products of the soil appear to bring them a handsome 
profit. It is in fact not actually so. as tbe high wages^hey have to pay_to the 
labourers drain away a substantial portion of their profits. But there can be no 
two opinions in that the rise in prices and wages have told heavily on the middle 
class, such as State servants and others who depend on means which could not be 
augmented. The cumulative result of the rise of prices of other articles of daily 
consumption, including piece-goods and of wages, did equally affect the cultivators 
as well as others. There has thus been a general deterioration of the mental and 
physical capacity of the human frame to resist the attacks of severe diseases 
in general and of epidemics in particular. 

The Province was not free from the onsets of Plague, though in mild form. 
It visited Alwar in 1911 : Banswara andBundi 1917-18 ; Dholpur 1911. 1913 and 
1915; Bikaner 1912. 1917 and 1920 : Bharatpur 1911, 1917 and 1918; Dungarpur 
1918 ; Kishangarh 1911 ; Kushalgarh 1916 ; and Kotah, Mewar and Shahpura 1917. 
Cholera also appeared once in Jhalawar and Partabgarh in 1913 and 1916 respect- 
ively. The loss of lives by all these was not serious, but the most critical, trying 
and terrifying was the appearance of the world-wide voracious disease ‘ Influenza ’ 
in 1918, which shook the entire Province and wrought havoc surpassing all previous 
records. Complete statistics of mortality resulting therefrom are not available, 
but the loss is estimated at a high total. The lingering effects of the fell disease 
must yet be felt for years to come, not only because it has devastated no meagre 
proportion of the population of child-producing age, but because it has wrenched 
away vitality from those who managed to escape from it. A glance at the diagram 
representing the inter-relations between seasons and vital occurrences in Chapter 
Y, will show how much the birth-rate has fallen since that year. It would not be 
uninteresting to mention here that a curious disease appeared in Dholpur in 1917. 
Its victims were subjected to a feeling of constriction in the throat, preceded by 
pain in the chest and followed by extreme prostration of the body, resulting in 
death. 

According to the Eeport on Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana, 
the figures of deaths from Plague during the decade come to 114,610. In respect 
of Influenza Colonel Haig, the Chief Medical Officer, /Rajputana, ha.s remarked in 
his Report for 1918, that the epidemic occurred in October and November affect- 
ing the whole of Rajputana. Accurate statistics of the number of deaths in Indian 
States were not available but the mortality in his opinion was very high. 

(6) Ajmer-Menvara. (1) Rainfall.— The table on the margin shows the mean 

rainfall of the three successive decades. It will 
be observed that it has been declining. “ The 
mere figures of the total amount of rain received 
each year,’" says Mr. Lupton, who settled the dis- 
trict lately, “ is no^indication of the real conditions 
in this tract. The manner of its distribution is 
much more important. If Ajmer-Merwara coidd rely on getting it.s annual rain- 
fall well-distributed, at the proper time, and in an agriculturally convenient man- 
ner, a part of only these 20 inches would suffice perfectly well to keep the tract 
comparatively secure and mildly prosperous. ” 

The table on the margin, abstracted from the District Administration Reports, 

exhibits the character of rain- 
fall and harvests from year to 
year. 

(2) Agricultural conditions . — 
Briefly, the opening year of the 
decade was comparatively bad 
and the rainfall below the 
average. The next three 
were fairly good in all respects. 
The year succeeding 1914-15 
had a very poor rainfall, 



R-mnfall. 

ChARACTLR of H.1RVEST. 


Year. 




■ 

Remarks. 


Inches. Cents. 

Rahi. ; 

t 

Kharif. 


1911-12 

. ■ ' B 

^7 

1 

Fair . 

Di'v arr i l.i'lt 0 


1912-13 

14 

40 

Fair . 

Fair to -looO . 


1913.14 

11 

hS 

Fair . 

Fair 


1914-15 

20 

5 

Fair . 

Good 


1915-10 

8 

24 

(7ood , 

Bad 

Scarcity. 

1910-17 

23 

85 

Poor . 

Good 


1917-18 

40 . 

70 

Bumpt-r 

Poor 

Exce'.;i\e rain- 

1918-19 

. ' 3 

02 

Good . 

Poor 

fall spoiled 

i919-20 

10 

20 

Fair . 

Good 

the Kharif 

1920-21 

17 i 

74 

Fair . 

Fair 

crop. 

Note.— 

The ellect of one 

vt*af s rainfall has fallen on the Rahi harvest 

of the next 

year, vlz^. 

thv 

191 1 has 

atiected the crop 

Hof l'J12-13. 


Decade. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1891-1901 . 

i 

21 

*01 

1901-1911 . 


19 

*44 

1911-1921 . 

i 

19 

*39 
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resulting in a bad Ivharif and scarcity bad to be declared. With the exception 
of a few scattered showers there was no rain in 1915. Test works bad to be opened 
in Ajiner-'derwara. but an opportune fall of rain in the month of October 1915,. 
rendered it possible to close the tost works in the Ajmer Sub-division. The scarcity 
of fodder was seriously felt and arrangements to supph" the ^'illagers Avith fodder 
at cheap rates AA’ere made. Many cattle hoAA'eA'er died. The folloAA’ing year had 
a very poor Rabi but a good Kharif. It Avas foUoAvedby a year of over-excessi\’e 
rainfall AA'hich spoiled the Kharif but resulted in a bumper Rabi crop. The year 

1918- 19 was good in Rabi but poor in Kharif. OAving to the failure of the monsoon, 
there aa’us a great scarcity of fodder throughout the ProA'ince and specially in the 
Merwara Sub-diA'ision. GoA’ernment forests had to be throAAm open for grazing 
and steps taken to import grass on Goa' eminent account for distribution to culti- 
A'ators. Concessions in railAA’ay freight AA^ere also sanctioned to encourage prKate 
importers. The conditions AA’ere carefully AAatched and no relief AAorks AA’ere 
opened either in the Ajmer or in the Kekri Sub-diA’ision. Test Avorks AA’ere. hoAvcA’er. 
opened in the dleiAA’ara Sub-dKision and, although the failure of monsoon had been 
complete and the prices were far higher than in the great famine of 1899-1900, 
when many thousands of persons Avere on relief Avorks. the situation here was rnet 
by the distribution of a small amount of gratuitous relief, the opening of test 
Avorks, and the distribution of grass on taccaA’i system. This aa’us greatly due. 
in Merwara specially, to the fact that large remittances had come and were coming 
into the district from men in the Army. A’ery many haA'ing enlisted in the War. 

A number of demobilized soldiers, too, returned after the armistice and they 
appeared to haA’e brought plenty of money and were in a , position to help their 
families and keep them off from relief works. The closing year.s of the decades 

1919- 20 and 1920-21 AA’ere fairly good in respect of agricultural results, though 
the rainfall aa’us slightly below the normal. 

26. (a) Eajputana. — As has alreadv been said before, figures of Autal statis- Health, 
tics are either not aA’ailable at all or are. from where A’er recemed, so 

unreliable that they cannot be used 
in detailed discussion. The discus- 
sion on the public health of Raj- 
putana had therefore to be reluc 
tantly given up. 

{b) Aj)ner-2Ienvara. (1) General . — ■ 

The birth and death-rates of the 
decade in reA’icAV are illustrated in 
the marginal diagi'am — from the 
year 1911 up to 1915, birth-rate 
exceeded death-rate. In the year 
1916 death-rate rose and birth- 
rate fell, crossing each other at a 
point near 39. In the year 1917, the 
former continued the upA\mrd course 
till it reached its apex (115) in 
1918, the birth-rate showing a 
continuous fall. In the next year, 
the death-rate AA’ent down to 29 
and the birth-rate rose to about 
30. The decade closed AA’ith a fall 
in both the death and birth-rates — 
the latter being tlie loAvest in any 
year during the decade. The rise 
in the death-rate commenced AA’ith 
the appearance of Plague in 1916. 

In 1917, it AA’as rife along Avith 
iMalaria, in a seA’erely epidemic form 
throughout the Province. These 
years (1916 and 1917) of Plague 
and Malaria Avere succeeded b}' 

1918, the year of Influenza, Avhich 
carried aAvay a large number of 
persons, 
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(2) Birth and Death-rate by Seces. -Uhe diagram belowj and the one 
on the opposite page illustrate the birth and death-rates respectively of males 
and females in every year, during 1891-1920. This period covers three decades. 
Looking at the averages of the decades, it will be observed that the decade under 
review was the most fortunate of all in births and ecpially the most unfortunate 



of all in deaths — in males and females alike. The theory that the year which 
witnesses fewer deaths is blessed with a larger proportion of births and vice versa 
is proved by the indications on the charts. Looking at the chart of births, it will 
be seen that every year has given birth to more male children than female. Coming 
to deaths — although in normal years more men have died than women yet, 
whenever the death-rate has been abnormal, female victims have been in excess 
of male. It can thus be said that females caimot stand epidemics as well as 
their partners in hfe. 

(3) Plague . — Total number of deaths from Plague during the decade amounted 
to 15,579 and were distributed over the years 1911, 1912, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 
1919. The Province was free from this pest only in the remaining four years. 
It continued to rage throughout the year 1917 and for about 8 months in 1918. 
The total loss due to Plague was about 3 per cent, of the population of 1911. 

(4) Influenza . — The epidemic of Influenza commenced in October and lasted 
over the next month. Total mortality from it was 29,835. These figures are 
included in the figures of fever in the Sanitation Eeports. All possible preventive 
measures were adopted — even the Schools and Colleges were closed. A 
travelling dispensary was also instituted. The Municipahty opened out a camp 
for patients and made arrangements for free distribution of medicine and milk to 
the sick. The Seiva Samiti (a philanthropic corps of volimteers enlisted from 
the public at large) gave assistance in the treatment of patients and the disposal 
of the dead bodies. 

D 2 
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(5) Fever. — Fevers of all kind • account for 173,039 deaths in the Province 
during the decade. In other words. 1 he}' wei i' instrumental in causing th.e destruc- 
tion of 35 per cent, of the population of 1911, The extent of mortality from fever 
in each year of the decade is shown in the table below. It will appear at a glance 
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bj religion. 


that fever in its various forms is more destructive after the rains in the months 
of October, November and December. ^Yith certain exceptions in particular 
years — due to special causes — the general course of the prevalence of fever 
may be described thus. It begins to rage in September after the rains, the 
maximum of destruction is reached in Xovember and it begins to abate when cold 
weather sets in. There are fewer deaths in December than in Xovember but 
nevertheless the number is generally higher than in any of the other months 
of the year. With the advance of spring, the breeding season of mosquitoes comes 
round and fever re-appears in IMarch and April when mortality usually shows a 

tendency to rise. The dry heat and strong gusts 
of winds in the months of IMay and dime destroy 
a considerable number of insects leaving June, 
July and August as the best months from the 
standpoint of mortality. 

'27. The variatioti per cent. (1911-21) in the 
distribution of population by religion is noted 
in the margin. The causes of variations will 
be explained in Chapter IV. The Hindu-Arya. 
Christian and Animistic religions show a rise 
and the rest a fall. 
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^-25-5 

Christian 

-15*4 

T 1’8 

Jew 

—15*1 

— 7*4 

Animist . 

-f 8*1 

-hlO*l) 


Vanations in population 
at the present censns. 


28. The present census shows a decrease of 6-3 per cent, in the two Provinces 



combi ned 
(6-5 in Eaj- 
putana and 
l'2inAimer- 
M e r w a ra) 
against the 
figures of 
1911. The 
map given 
in the 
margin illus- 
trates the 
increase or 
decrease in 
the popula- 
tion of the 
States or 
D i s t r ict.^. 
The Eastern 
and the 
We stern 
D i V i s ions 
have each 
lost by over 
9 per cent, 
while the 



VARIAnON BETWEEN THE CENSUSED POPULATION AND THAT DERIVED 2l 

FROM VITAL STATISTICS. 

Soutliern has gained by a little over 8 per cent. Ajmer-Merwara has lost 
by onl}’^ 1-2 per cent. The fall, lower though it seems against that in Eaj- 
putana, is only iniaginar}* as the actual loss would have amounted to 4 per cent., 
mul the population of Ajmer Alerwara not been inflated by the iixflux of pilgrims 
\'isiting the Urs Fair at Ajmer at the time of the census. The increase in the 
Southern Divisitju is due tu the facts that the tract remained comparatively free 
from epidemics during the decade and that the Bhil popidation which has ijiaiiily 
contributed to the rise is very prolific. The decrease in the remaining Divi- 
sions and in Ajmer-iferwara is chiefly due to the havoc caused by the ravages of 
plague, influenza and fever. 

23. A comparison between the variations in the censused population and 
that computed on the basis of the Vital Statistics in Ajmer-Merwara, is made 
in the Table below. A comparison of these figures is also made with those of statistics. 
India and of the Bombay Presidency, as supplied by the Census Commissioner 
with his letter Xo. 298, dated the 30th March 1922. 


1 

VauIATIOX 1911-1020 ACCORRINrl TO | 
VITAb STATISlfCi^ (LXOr.SS OF ! IRTH8 ; 
OFER PEAT lib, ( -1*) DEFICIENCY ( — ). 

Variatiox 

Excess ( 

1911-1921 ACCORDING TO 
Census i 

+ ) deficiency ( — ). j 


Difference. 

1 

i 

i 


Decn<le'?. 

• 

• 

Tool. 

! ! 

1 ' 

AUtlea. 1 Feiaales. ■ 

i 1 

i ! 

1 

TOTAt. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excess or 
defect of 
column 5 
over 

column 2. 

Excess or 
defect of 
column 6 
over 

column 3. 

1 

Excess or 
defect of j 
column 7 I 
over 

column 4. 

Remark*?. 

1 

2 1 

3 1 4 j 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ajmer-Aiervarn — 

1901-11 . 

I 

— ll,08n i 

j ! 

—2,229 ! —9,154 

1 

-f- 24,483 

i 

+ 15,172 

+ 9,311 

*7*35,866 

+ 17,401 

+ 18,465 1 


1911-21 . 

—44,829 , 

—19,090 1 —25,130 

—20,272 

i -7,114 

—13,158 

+ 24,557 

+ 12,576 

+ 11,981 

Excluding 

1911-21 . 

1 —44,829 ! 

\ 

1 

—19,000 : —25,139 1 

—6,124 

i , 

+ 3,368 

—9,492 

+ 38,705 

+ 23,058 

+ 15,647 

1 pilgrim 

1 figures. 

; Including 

India — 

1911-21 . 

! -f 6,735,201 ; 

1 1 
j 

d- 3.400,008 I +3,325,353 

+2,824,507 

! 

+ 2,010,545 ' 

+ 813,962 

—3,910,754 

—1,399,363 

—2,511,391 

1 pilgrim 
figures. 

i 

j 

Bombay — 

1911-21 . 

1 ' 

1 —525,316 j 

1 

! 

i 

—211,314 ‘ —314,002 

i 

—358,382 

—88,152 ' 

270,230 

+ 166,934 

+ 123,162 

+ 43,772 

i 

1 

i 


To derive any fruitful conclusions, it was most essential that the statistics, 
for the sake of such comparisons, should have been taken for the area in which 
\'ital Statistics were correctly registered as also in which the population had not 
been disturbed by any unusual migration. It is this time practically impossible 
to select such an area. Of the two Provinces, which are being dealt with in this 
report, there is no denying that the Vital Statistics of the States in Rajputana 
are almost invariably unreliable. They do border upon reliability in the Ajmer- 
Merwara Province but unfortunately for this discussion the population was so 
much disturbed by migration due to. the Urs Fair at Ajmer, that the aim of 
arriving at any definite conclusion is frustrated. Rajputana had therefore to be 
left entirely out of discussion. For Ajmer-Merwara, since an estimate of the Fair 
pojxulation is known, the normal population can be computed and hence Ajmer- 
iMerwara has been chosen. 

In respect of the India figures there is a deficiency of 3,910,754 persons in 
coluimi 8 and the shortage of females in column 10 is nearly twice as great as that 
of males in column 9. Assuming these figures to be correct, in the opinion of 
the Census Commissioner they seem to suggest : — 

(u) a defective census especially of females, or 

(h) a net emigration of population especially of females from the areas 
under registration to those not under registration or outside India, 
or 

(c) defective registration of deaths especially of females. 



Examination of Vital 
Statistics. 


oo 


CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Places. 


Ajiiier-Merwara 1901-11 . 
Ajiiier-Merwara 1911-21 
excluding pilgrim- 
Ajmer-Merwara 1911-21 
including pilgrim i. 
India , , . . 

Bunibav 


Males. 

Females 

1 

4S*:) 

1 

51-5 

r)i-2 

48'8- 

59-0 

40-4 

35 -S 

G4-2 

73-8 

26-2 


The proportions displayed by Ajmer-Merwara are diametrically opposed to those 
of India and take the trend shown by Bombay, in so far as the resultant figures 
in columns 8 to 10 in the former exhibit an excess in the censused population 
over that arrived at according to Mtal Statistics, as against that indicated by 
India, which give cpiite the mverse results. The proportions here are alike both 
for 1901-1911 and 1911-21 and again both even when the pilgrim figures are 
excluded or included. 

The proportions per cent, of figures in columns 9 and 10 to that in column 8 

are given on the margin. It would be seen, 
that in Ajmer-Merwara the proportions of 
the sexes, if pilgrim population is excluded, 
do not show much variations when com- 
pared with the figures of the previous 
decade. If, however, they are included, 
the ratio of females to males falls as low 
as 2:3. This is simply due to more males 

visiting the fair than females. The ratio 

of females to males in India according to 
marginal figures is 9:5 while that of Bombay almost the inverse of India, viz., 
about 1:3 The ratios in Ajmer-Merwara are not such as invite any special dis- 
cussion. The minor details will be discussed in the Chapters to which they relate. 

30. (1) Rajputana . — Out of the 21 Units which form the Province, only 16 

have furnished figures of Vital Statistics. Of these, the 
statistics of only 8 are said to be complete, while the 
figures of those of the rest are either totally unreliable 
or are available only for a few years or for a portion 
of the unit concerned. These 8 States first mentioned 
and their respective population are noted on the 
margin. The total number of births and deaths in 
these States during the decade amounted to 302,436 
and 525, 455. The proportions per mille of births and 
deaths to the population of 1911 (2,768,674) come to 
;o-9 and 19-0 respectively. The figures of death-rate 
for the adjoining Provinces noted in the margin 
have been taken from the table showing the principal vital statistics supplied 
by the Census Commissioner. Their comparison with similar figures of 

Eajputana based on the figures of only 
the 8 States under discussion, shows that 
the death-rate here is even below half that 
of the adjoining Provinces. With such 
a remarkable low death-rate one would 
naturally expect a rapid increase in the 
population unless it had been counter-acted 
by similar low birth-rate and a very high 
increase in emigration over immigration. 
_ What do we find here r No increase but 
decrease which leads to form an opinion that 
even figures of these 8 States are practically unreliable. The unreliability of the 
vital statistics is further evidenced by another simple process, viz. : — 


State. 

Population. 

Alvyar 

. ■ 701,154 

Bikaner 

. 1 G59,1385 

J.itsaiiner . 

. : 07,052 

J ii ala war 

. , 90,1S2 

Karauli 

. * 133,730 

Kotah 

. ; 030,000 

Lawa 

. ‘ 2,202 

Tunk 

. ; 287,898 

Total 1921 

. ! 2,578,023 


Province. 

Death-rate per Actual per ccnt- 
mille according age of variationi 
to vital statid- in pojnilation. 

1 tics. 

Bombay . 

' 30-88 

— 1-S 

Punjab 

30‘50 -t-5-7 

rmte.l Provinces 

40-19 

- 31 

Baiputana (eight 
States) 

19-00 

— 6-9 


i’op Illation of 191] 

Add -])irtlis (lurin <4 191 |. 


Dedi(cl - -df'ath.s (luririLr 1 91 1 -2 1 

o 


pu|tulatioii ill 19'JI 


Total 


Population (iu.-tual) in 1921 . 

Difference representing e.'ccess of immigration over emigration . 


2,768,674 

302,4:36 

3,071,110 

525,4.55 

2 , 045 , 60.0 

2, .578, 623 
3^,968 


.\ole . — The llyuFf., given here relate to the 8 States under discussion. 
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From, the above it appears that the population has not lost by emigration 
but gained by immigration, which is in contradiction to the actual state of affairs. 
The emigration from these States as deduced from the figures of the present 
Census amount to 358,515 while immigration to only 252,075, which gives a differ- 
ence of 106,440 in favour of the former. The Province has, during the decade, 
been subjected to very serious tests by the ravages of epidemics in various forms 
and it is no wonder that the registration of vital statistics which has never been 
alleged to be satisfactory, was neglected the most. 


31. The table on the margin compares the immigration and emigration Migration. 

. figures for 1921 and 



1921. 

1911. 

Per cent- 
tage of 
variation 

Per centage to total 
population. 

1911. It appears (a) 
that there is a slight 
difference between the 

i 



1911-21. 

1921. 

1911. 

proportion of immi- 
grants to the popula- 

Immigrants . . ! 

Emigrants 

242,233 

868,906 

302,489 

855,625 

—19-9 

+ 1-6 

2-5 

8-S 

2-9 

8-1 

tion as compared with 
that of 1911, (b) that 
their number has 
fallen by about 20 

Per cent age of varia- 
tion of emigrants 
over immigrants. 

-h 258-7 

+ 182-9 ^ 


1 

1 

i 

! 


per cent, since 1911, 
(c) that this decrease 
represents only 8- 8 


per cent, of the total 

decrease in the population, (d) that emigrants are in proportion of 8’ 8 per cent, of 
the total population of 1921, (e) that their number has increased by only 1'6 per 
cent, since 1911, and (/) that they exceed the immigrants by 258-7 per cent. 
Since the ages of emigrants and immigrants are not known, it is difficult to form 
an exact estimate of the extent to which immigration has taken place in this 
decade. The decrease in the number of immigrants is presumably due to deaths 
by epidemics. 


32. The marginal table shows that there is 


no 


1. Kushalgarh 

2. Diingarpiir 

3. lian-ivvara . 

4. Partabgarh 

5. Me war 

6. Shahpura . 

7. Sirohi 

8. Jhalawar . 

9. Ajmer-Merwara 
to. Kotah 

11. Tonk 

12. Bikaner 

13. Karauli 

14. Marwar 

15. Kishangarh 
lf». Bliaratpur 

17. Jaipur 

18. Ahvar 

19. I^awa 

20. Dholpui 

21. Bundi 

22. Abu . 

23. Jaisaimer 


Per cent- 


Actual 
increase or 


Position in ORr>FE in Bajpi tana 
AND A.JMER-:MKRWAI:\ {'OMHN 4 D IN 


state or Bisfrict. 


agn of 
variation 
in popula- 
tion 1911 - 
1921 . 

decrease 
in minpjer 
of persons 
per square 
mile 1911 - 
1921 . 

Variation 
in popula- 
tion. 

Increase 
in i>ersnns 
per ,sq uare 
inile. 

Area. 

-f 32-5 

-21 

1 

1 

21 

-r 18*5 

-j- 21 

*7 

2 

14 

— 15 0 

• 4-18 

3 

3 

13 

-f 7-0 

— ,> 

4 

5 

17 

-J-(k 7 

-f- 7 

5 

4 


- 1-5 

2 

d 

d 


+ 1-0 




12 

0-1 


8 

8 

10 

— 1-2 

o 

9 

10 

8 

— 1-4 

-1 

10 

9 

d 

— 5-0 

— 1 > 

11 

11 

0 

— 8-8 

— 10 

12 

13 

10 

12 

1 

- 10 -.J 

— 0 

14 

il 

1 

- H >*8 

—11 

1 5 

13 

18 

18 

— 11-2 



Id 

11 

' — 11-3 i 

—19 

17 

Id 

4 

— 11-4 i 

—29 

18 

17 

[ 1 5 


—11 8 

i —Id 

19 

i 

— 12-7 

—29 

20 

17 

3 ! 

Id i 

C-- 14-5 

! —15 

21 

lo 

— Id 0 

' —114 

22 

Vj 


—23 4 

— 1 

23 

9 

i 

1 

1 


Jh'pula- 

tion. 


21 

12 

11 

D 

3 

20 

14 

Ifi 

8 

0 


10 

13 


18 


direct relation betAveen the Reiation of variation 

. . . . , , , to decsity. 

variation in population 
and its density. The 
country is, on the whole, 
very thinly peopled and 
there cannot be any 
marked tendency on ac- 
count of pressure of 
population on the soil 
for people to move from 
one part to another. 

People are much disin- 
clined to leave their 
native place to change 
one master for another. 

The most densely popula- 
ted States, viz., Bharat- 
pur, Dholpur and Alwar 
still show a decline, as 
in the previous decade. 

Of the 7 States those 
which show an increase 
in population this time, 
were lowest in density in 
1911. 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Detailed examination 
oi results by Natnral 
Divisions and their 
Units. 


3n. Eastern Dirisioa.-- -Hht Eastern Division wliich has the largest popula- 
tion and exliihits the greatest 
density has suti'ered serious!}' 
from Idague. Induenza and 
other epidemics during the 
decade. Its population has 
decreased hy 9-7 per cent., 
Kotah and Jhalawar being 
affected the least. Next in 
order comes Tonk, showing a 
fall comparatively much less 
than in the rest of the States 
in the Division. Shahpura 
alone has. what they say, a 
feather in the cap, as it ex- 
hibits an increase. The map 
in the margin exhibits the 
States in groups according to 
per centage of variations. 
Jhalawar shows no loss. The 
loss is nearly unifoi m in Alwar, 
Bharatpur. Jaipur. Kishan- 
garh and Lawa. The rest of 
T(ji-\i.. ' centaoe of I States show a loss between 

Eastern Dio...oa. r , ^ 12— 1.5 per ceiit. Immigration 

loiu. ! mil. ' 1911-21. I 1901-11. and emigration in the Division 

have both fallen by 17-3 and 

Q.g 6-9 per cent, respectively. The 
-7-7 Natural population has de- 
creased by 9-2 per cent. Emi- 

grants are nearly double the 

immigrants in numerical 
strength. The immigrants and emigrants are 8-5 and 4-2 per cent, of the total 
actual population while they vcere 8-3 and 4-6 respectively in 1911 — they stand in 
nearly the same proportion to the actual population as they did in 1911. 


Actual |>opuLitiun. . 3,791,318 j — 9'7 

Immigrants . . -18.14:2 j :2G3,8D3 j — 17'3 

Emi':irant'> , . 413.440 | 478.737 — O'y 

Natural population 3,439,489 9,Oo9,:272 , — 9-:2 



Alicar . — TRe loss of population in Alwar during the decade amounts to 11-4 
against 4-4 in 1911, which is still less than in the -two other States in the Division. 
viz.. Bunch and Dholpur. The rural area has suffered more severely than the 
urban for. while the decrease in the former has been only as small as about 4 per 
cent., the latter has lost as much as above 12 per cent, or more than three times 
the urban population. This decrease seems to be due to emigration and the 
ravages of epidemics. Immigration here has fallen by 37 per cent, since 1911 
and the emigration increased by 9 per cent. The net emigration is 144 per cent, 
in excess of what it was in 1911. The Natmal population has gone down bv 6 7 
per cent. The .slight rise in age-group 5-10. coupled with the loss in all the groups 
and reduction in the proiiortion of married females aged 15 — 40 to hundred females 
of all age.s, forebo les an inaicspicious future. 


Bharatpur. — The condition of this State has been discussed in detail in the 
Report of 1911. The present discussion will be confined to variations accruing 

during the pre.sent decade and 

Tot.u. poFUL.cTio.v. CE.N-TAGE OP thc onc preceding it. The loss 
, v.A.Ei.iTioy. , pre.sent decade exceeds 

^ that of 1901-11 bv -4 per cent. 

19.0. 1911. 1911-51. 1001 . 11 . Bharatpiit stands 'sixth ill point 

- - ^ — ' of lo.ss among the tweh'e States 

.Actual population. 49r..-t:)7 .5.5S.7Sj — 11-2 — 10-8 in this Division and si.vteenth 

Immigrants . . Gi3393 79,81:2 — 21-6 — 9-9 4 . . l> • x rm 

Emii^rants . 40,132 89,140 — 53*0 — 17*8 cllllOUg tllOS6 111 J putflllU. TllG 

Natural i>opuiatiou 473,990 30S,U3 —10*0 ^ —12*2 iirbuii population lias sulferecl less 

— — ^ — ^ than in several other iStates— 

while the rural, rather heavily, say. nearly three and a half times the urban 
population. The State sufiered from Plague, Influenza and -Malaria during the 
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decade. Complete vital statistics are not available : the estimated number of 
deaths from Plague and Influenza as reported, is about 48 , 000 . Thus the two 
epidemics mentioned above are alone responsible for the destruction of a little 
below 10 per cent, of the population, leaving deaths from other causes out of con- 
sideration. Immigration has decreased by 22 per . cent, while emigration by 55. 
Immigrants number 12’6 per cent, of the total population, against 14‘3 in 1911 
and emigrants 8'1 per cent, against 16 ' 0 . It is thus evident that the loss is not 
the result of migration. There has proportionately been more loss in the popula- 
tion of females than in that of males. The proportion of children under 10 years 
of age to total population has risen by 3’2 per cent. ( 22‘9 in 1911 and 26T in 1921 ) 
while that of married females of child-bearing age ( 15 - 40 ) to 100 females of all 
ages fallen by 2 per cent, since 1911 and IT since 1901 . The fall in the number 
of child-bearing women does not portend any good for the future, as it only means 
reduction in the multiplication of population. The severity of Plague and Influenza 
in the State, is reflected in the fact that the adjoining Districts of Muttra in the 
United Provinces and Gingaon in the Punjab, whose Natural conditions it closely 
resembles, have shown a loss of only 5 ’7 and 6'6 per cent, respectively, against 
that of 11‘2 in this State. Since 1881 , this State has shown a net loss of 23T 
per cent. The Bharatpur State has continued to decline at each successive Census 
and this is the only State about which such a statement could be predicted. The 
present decade has beaten all records in point of loss. 

Every Unit in the State, except the town of Bhusawar, shows loss ranging from 
IT in the Bayana town to 19’8 in the Uchain sub-Tahsil. Amongst towns, leaving 
out the City which has shown a decrease of only 1 ' 3 , Kaman and Weir have shown 
the greatest loss being 11'7 and 11 '3 per cent, respectively. The Tahsils which 
show a drop of over 10 per cent, of population, have suffered the most from epi- 
demics than the rest. Like 1911 , the Natural population of the State has shown 
a decline of 16'6 per cent, greater even than 11'2 in the actual population. The 
emigrant population of the State seems probably not to have escaped the attacks 
of the epidemics, though away from their native place. 

Bimdi . — The recent decade was not at all favoirrable to the grouTh of popula- 
tion. In the latter part of the 
decade, not a single year can be 
called a good year, the gloomiest 
being the year 1917-18 during 
which Plague and Influenza pre- 
vailed, resulting in a loss of 14‘5 
per cent, to the population, 
which loss is the greatest in this 
Division and is only surpassed in 
Rajputana by Jaisalmer and Abu. 
The loss is entirely confined to the rural area — ^the urban sho'wing a rise, which 
in its turn, is perceptible only in the Lakheri town ( 128-9 per cent.) due to the 
location there of the Cement industry. The remaining towns show losses ranging 
from 17-8 (Bundi City) to 41-(J (Keshoraipatan town). The loss in the rural area 
varies from 2-4 per cent., in the Hindoli Pargana to 23-9 in the Lakheri Pargana. 
The net loss between 1881 and 1921 has risen from 14-1 ( 1911 ) to 26-6 in this 
decade and it is very doubtful whether the State would ever be able to regain 
its position of 1881 . The immigrant population has decreased by 32-9 per cent, 
and the emigrant increased by 4 - 3 . The immigrants contribute to add 6 7 per 
cent, to the actual population, while the emigrants to reduce it by lOA. the latter 
being 3-8 per cent, in excess of the former. This means that migration has partly 
tended to reduce the population. Females have suffered more than males by 
about 1-5 per cent. From the vital statistics such as are available, it appears that 
the death-rate was in excess of the birth-rate which means that the persons swept 
away by epidemics could not adequately be replaced by births. In this connec- 
tion the State Census Superintendent adds : " The deficiency in the number of 

births as compared with the number of deaths in the latter part of the decade, 
can also to some extent be attributed to the recruitment among the male popula- 
tion.” The proportion of children under 10 years of age to one hundred persons 
of re-productive age-period ( 15 - 40 ) is 77-2 against 67-8 in 1911 and 35 4 in 1901 
and the same to hundred married females of the same age-period is 196-7 against 

8 


Suudi* 

1 

j Population, j 

1 1 

Variation 

PER CENT. 

1 

1921. : 

1 ' 

! 1 

1 

1911. i 

i 

1911-21. j 

1901-11. 

j 

Actual population. 

1 

1 187,008 

1 

218,730 1 

— 14-5 

+ 27-7 

Iramigratita . 

: 12,489 

18,014 

~32‘9 

1 +43*4 

Emigrants . 

i 19,700 

18,896 i 

+ 4-3 

4-33*0 

Natural population 

194,279 

I 

219,012 1 

I 

—11*3 

1 

+ 27*0 
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159‘2 in 1911 and lOl’l in 1001. Again the nuiulun' o! luaiiied I'einales agea 
15-40 per hundred female^ of all ages i.s SO'.l against :is ti in loll and :j.3’3 in 1901. 
The rise in the proportion of cliildren in tlie .succes,^iv(' derades augurs a Ijright, 
hut the fall in the proportion of married females of cliilddiearing age a gloomy 
future. In 1911. the actual and the natural po]»ulutinns s'lowed inci-ea.ses ])y 
nearly the same per centages. hut the present decade exhihits decit'as(‘ in hoth. 
in the former in a higher degree than in the latter. This leads one to the con- 

causes. 


elusion that the emigrants have also suffered loss fiA)m one or more 


Dltnlpxr. — Dholpur. like its neighhouring i^tates. /•/:.. Jaipur. Bharatpur and 
Karaidi, has declined in population during tlie decade. Out of the period of ten 
years forming the decade, there were only two good years and three of respite 
which gave from average to good crops. The rest w£ue either years of famine 
or of scarcity. 1918 and 1919 were the years in which there was high mortality 
from Influenza and Cholera, ^'ital statistics are available only for five years. 
i.e., from 1913 to 1917 inclusive, and show an excess of births over deaths to an 
extent of nearly two-fold. This shoidd have shown a bright closing of the decade 
but since the population shows a fall it can only be conjectured that, as in other 
States, the high mortality in the closing years {i.c.. 1918 and 1919) from Influenza 
and Cholera turned the table. The marginal migration figures show that the 

decade was neither attractive to 
the immigrants, nor so repulsive 
as to pursuade people to emigrate. 
Immigrants decreased by 25 5 per 
cent, and emigrants by 62'0. The 
inference which can be drawn 
from the above analysis is, that 
the large dro[) in population evas, 
as stated above, wholly due to 
. ^ the havoc caused by the epidemics. 

The urban population has suffered more than the rural, the loss in the latter 
being 12 per cent, against 17 in the former. The State has been declining in 
respect of population since the bust three decades and the highest fall has been ex- 
hibited by it in the present decade. Bunch only surpasses it in respect of loss. Un- 
like the preA ious decade. Dholpur has this time fared worse than its neighbouring 
District of Agra and the States of Bharatpur and Karauli. the per centages of 
variations of which are, Agra ( — 9'6), Bharatpur ( — 11-2) and Karauli ( — 8 8) 
per cent. In 1911, the population showed a net increase of 5‘4 per cent, against 
1881, but the ill-fated present decade has converted that increase into a drop of 
8-0 per cent. _ The unsatisfactory feature of the decade is tb.at the losses have 
been heavier m the reproductive age-periods. 15-20 and 20-40, riz., ISA and IS’S 
per cent, and this is aggravated by the fact that the propoiiion of married females 
of 15 40 years of age to 100 females of all ages has gone down from 36 to 33. 

The only consolation is that the proportion of children under ten years to every 
100 persons aged 15 to 40, has increased from 58 in 1911 to 66 per cent, this time 
whicli instills hope for the future. 4’he city takes the largest share in the loss 


Dholpur. 

Population. 

\\\RIATION PUR 1 
CENT. j 

1921. 

1911, 

1911-21. 1901-11. 

Actual population . 

229,734 

263,188 

1 

1 

Immigrants . 

21,22.7 

2S.471 

— 25-.5 -20-4 1 

Emigrants 

14,11.5 

i 37,191 

— 5i-U — 5-5 

Natural population 

222,624 

i 271,908 

—18-1 —DO 1 
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(18'7 per cent.) and next to it 


IS Ban town (lOA). The 


7 m Bari TaLsil. 


loss in the rural area 
The natural population 


ranges between 8-4 in Baseri, and 15 
has decreased by 18 per cent. 

Jdipin Ihe present decade was f|uite unfavoui’able to the growth of popu- 
lation. Blague was prevalent througliout in the fiist half of it and appeared 
again m 1917-18, accompanied with Influenza of ’ an acute type vdiich caused 
heax \ inoitality. Unsatis facte ii'v agricultural ccjnditious also added to the un- 
popularity of the decade. Excepting one or two years evei}' cene of them was 
bad tor one reason or the other. The prices and wages ruleci very high and the 
privations imposed on all cla^-es l,y war conditions and lestriclions on trade told 
heavily on the })opulation and puiticularlv on the commercial. AVith the close 
of the war, the pressure of anxieties haerbeen relieved, but the high prices are 
l^ely to continue, until conditions became normal. The heavy inoitality from 
jlalaria. Plague and last but not the least from 1 nfluenza, bromdit with it un- 
paralleled labour difficulties, which it will take not less than a generation to 
remoxe m order to restore the affairs to normal condition. The result of the 
above condition of things is reflected, as will be .seen from tlie marginal figures, 
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in tlie large drop of 11‘3 per cent, 
in population, which is very near- 
ly twice as much as in the two 
previous decades together. The 
present decade has nearly coun- 
ter-balanced the gain of 11'8 per 
cent, in 1881-91 decade and the 
loss in the intervening decades, 
has brought about a net loss of 
7‘5 since 1881. The immigrants 
and emigrants Iiavc botli fallen by 2'9 and 2‘6 per cent, against the rise of 32‘1 
and 24 respectively in 1911. The immigration is thus slightly in excess of emigra- 
tion. The loss in population docs not therefore appear to have been affected, by 
migration to any perceptible extent. 

The rural area has suffered more than the urban. The former exhibits a 
loss of 11’86 per cent, against 8’25 in the latter. Leaving the States, which show 
an increase, the loss in the mb an area of Jaipur , surpasses that of Bharatpur, 
Kotah and Tonk. In the riual area the increase ranges between I'O per cent, 
in Jhunjhunu and 162 in the Bamanwas Tahsil and the decrease varies from 3‘7 
in ^Tewai Tahsil to 52‘3 in JJauzamabad Tahsil. The rural units showing a loss 

or gain of 30 per cent, or oA^er are noted in the 
margin. Of the 39 urban units 10 show a gain 
in population ranging from O' 2 in Chirawa town 
to 75'3 in Manoharpux town, the remaining 29 
show a deficit varying from 0'6 per cent. (Sri 
Madhopiu) to 33'3 (Sawai Madhopur). The 
proportion of immigrants to the actual popula- 
tion is 3'8 per cent, against 3'5 of 1911. The 
emigrants form 14'1 per cent, of the same popu- 
Jation against 12'9 in 1911. The comparison of 
main age-period figures presents a rather gloomy 
feature. Against 1911, chilcfien under 10 years 
of age have decreased by 4'8 'per cent., though 
theii’ proportion to total population has risen 
by 2'2 per cent, (being 2G';5 in 1921 and 24'3 in 1911). Similar results are evidenced 
by the variations in the proportions of (a) married females to hundred females 
of all ages which are 33'0 against 36'8 of the past census and (h) females of the 
child-bearing ages (13 - 20) and (20 - 40) which give a fall of 16'5 and 1.5'3 per cent, 
re.spectb ely. It is ap])areutly hopeless to imagine that, with the attendant as- 
pects, the loss in population could be made good by natural soiu'ces, unless con- 
siderable imiuigradion taka s place during the next decade, but the idea, in itself, 
appears very iai-fefched . 

Jhalaicar . — Jhalawar is prominent in showing the minimum loss (O'l) in this 

decade (in this Division), as 
compared with a gain of 6'8 
in 1911 and a loss of 40 3 in 
1904. The net loss since 1881 
is exactly the same as it was 
in 1911. Jhalawar reports 
7,810 deaths in excess of births ; 
deducting this from the popu- 
lation of 1911, the popula- 
tion of 1921 should have been 
88,461, while it is shyrt oi the actual population by 7,721. Considering the 
variation in immigi'ation, which is not very considerable, it appears that births 
were not correctly reported. Tlie satisfactory feature revealed by the age figures 
is, that the number of persons in the age-period, viz., 10—15, who will reach re- 
productive age during the next decade, has risen by 74 per cent, since 1911, so 
also has the proportion of children under 10 to hundred persons of the repro- 
auctive age risen from 5() 8 in 1911 to 6S'5 in 1921. The slight decrease in the 
number of married females aged 15—40, viz.. 6 9 (37'S in 1911 and 30 9 in 1921), 
need not necessarily cause any anxiety as this deficiency will be more than 
recouped by increase of 82 per cent, in the number of females of the age of 10 — 15. 

£ 'Z 
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The number of children under 5 — 10 years of age has also increased by 29 per cent. 
All these various features lead to the conclusion that the decade, on the whole 
does not portend an unhopeful future. The natural population has also increased 
by I’o per cent. 

Karaidi - (Jut of the ten years. Kara-uli had 8 good years broken in only by one 

of Scarcity. The public health 
was good during the^ lirst half 
of the decade, but the various 
epidemics which generally ruled 
throughout the Province, had 
had their effect during the latter 
half. This State fared better 
than its neighbours — Bharat- 
pur, Jaipurand Dholpur — where 
the loss in populatioir was 11‘2, 
11 3 and 12'7 per cent, respectively- Tv arauli losing only 8’8. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that the figures of actual and natrual population, are almost very nearly 
the same this time. The immigrant population has fallen by 0'2 per cent, against 
127 in 1911 and the emigrant risen by IT per cent, against the fall of TT in 1911. 
Ihe vital statistics appear to be fairly accurate in this State ; the excess of 
deaths over births was only 11,4-17. It this is deducted from the population of 
1911, the population of 1921 .should be 135,140 which is in excess of the actual 
ngures by 1.410 or only 1 per cent, of the total population. The excess of im- 
migration over emigration has been 2.015 which is very near the excess 
abo\ e mentioned (1.410) and this proves the accuracy of the vital occurrences. 
Thejmpidation of urban area has increased by 18’6 per cent, as against the drop 
of 15'6 in 1911. The rural area has decreased by 13'05 against 4'9 in 1911. This 
is the first time when the urban area has shown such a big rise after the slight 
increase of 1 5 in 1901. and this is due to the addition of new towns to the li.st. 
Ihe urban popidation has however not yet reached the figure of 1881, as a deficit of 
about 8 per cent, is still left to be made good. The loss in rural population has 
been rising from decade to decade, except in 1891, when there ivas a rise of 8 per 
cent. The net lo.s.s in the rural population during the decade since 1 881 is lOT per 
cent, against the gain of 3'0 in 1911. T’he shrinkage of the number of married 
females aged 15 - 40 per hundred females of all ages from 37 in 1911 to 33 in the 
present decade, is an unfavourable indication of the future. The extraordinary 
feature Is the rise in the proportion of the children under 10 years per 100 persons 
apd lo— 40, from 57 (in 1911) to 70 in the present decade. This is attributable to 
thpact that the births in the first 5 years of the decade had been very steady, as 
pll be seen from a comparison of the actual figures of the age period 5—10 in the 
Imperial Tiple \ II-B, Bajputana, of 1921. with those of 1911. The number in 
the age period 0 5. tliough smaller than that in the 5—10 group, is still almost 

equal to that in the 0 o group cf 1911. This show.s that the epidemics, which 
raged rn the second half of the decade, carried awciy the reproductive females 
resu ting m the diminishing of births in that half, as otherwise the proportion of 
children should have gone yet higher. The same reason holds good for the ex- 
pansion of the proportion of the children of the same age to 100 married females 
Ironi 14G (1911) to 187. Going further into sub-units it is found that the Huzur, 
^uindiail and Ltgir lahsils .show a very heavv lo.ss when compared with 1911. 
ihe range of loss in the .State lies between 4-34 (Machalpur Tahsil) and 29-4 (Utgir 
lahsil). Of the five lahsils. only one. viz.. Sapotra show’s a gain of 9 3 per cent. 
Amongst the towns the highe.st loss is noticecl in Mandrail (8'0) and the lowest 
m Karauli (IT). 

Kishanvjurh. Excluding .Shahpura, wEich has shown an increase, Jhalaw’ar, 

Karauli, Kotah and Tonk have 
also fared better than Kishan- 
garh, whose population has de- 
clined by 10'8 per cent, during 
the decade. The net variation 
since 1881 is (— 310), which 
is surpassyd only by Jhalawar. 
After showing a rise in 
1891. the density of the 
State has all along con- 
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tinued to decline resulting in a fall of 91 per square mile against 146 in 
1891 . The scarcity of rain was felt in 1911 but 1913 , 1914 , 1915 and 1916 were 
years of famine. Death-rate exceeded birth-rate in the years 1916 to 1918 . 
The number of immigrants exhibits a fall of 30 per cent, against the increase of 
6-2 per cent, in 1911 and the emigrants that of 22‘3 against the similar rise of 
6'6 in 1911 . Immigration happily was 7 7 per cent, in excess of emigration 
during the decade. The immigrants form about 19 per cent, of the actual 
population and the emigrants nearly 14 . This shows that the decrease 
in the actual population was not the result of migration, but was due to high 
death-rate consequent on the ravages of epidemics. The natural population has 
decreased by 7'9 per cent. Urban population has suffered more than the rural, 
the loss being 13‘4 and 10'2 respectively. The loss is the greatest in the Rup- 
nagar town ( 26 ' 8 ) in the urban area and in the Porgrt/.n of the same name ( 13 ’ 06 ) 
in the rural area. As in Karauli, the number of married females aged 15 — 40 
has contracted from 38 to 32 per hundred females of all ages while the propor- 
tion of children under ten, expanded from 55 in 1911 to 67 in the present decade. 
Similar expansion has taken place in the proportion of children in relation to one 
hundred married females of reproductive age from 139 to 172 . The reasons 
for this, given in detail under Karauli, ecjually apply here. The hopeful sign for 
the future is indicated by the rise of children of 5- — 10 years of age by 16 per 
cent, and of those of 10-— 15 by 42 . 

Kotali . — Of the two States which have shown the lowest loss in this Division, 

as well as in the Province of 
Eajputana, Jhalawar (O'l) 
stands first and Kotah ( 1 - 4 ) 
second. The natural popula- 
tion which was lower than the 
actual in 1911 has shown some 
improvement this time. The 
decade on the whole was npt 
favourable to the growth of 
population. The years 1911 , 
1913 , 1915 , 1918 and 1920 were of deficient rainfall, while that of 1917 was one of 
abnormally heavy rains. The opening year of the decade was one of much anxiety 
to the agricultural population as monsoon was late and rains insufficient. 1912 
and 1916 were years of normal activity. With the advent of 1917 a period of three 
successive years began which was marked by unmixed hardship and disaster for 
the agricultural popidation. Malaria broke out after the rainfall of 1917 . In the 
early part of the next year, Plague appeared in an epidemic form and was followed, 
in the latter part, by Influenza. These calamities coupled with the minimum most 
rainfall ever knowm by the decade reduced the people to a sad plight. The rains 
of 1919 were again scanty and the agricultural out-turn was consec|uently 
poor. The closing year of the decade afforded some relief to the agriculturists. 
But for the epidemics in 1917 and 1918 , which carried away a large number of 
people, the population of the State woidd not have fallen even in the small degree 
it has done. According to vital statistics supplied by the State, the population 
should have come to 625 , 550 , be., 4,510 less than that actually enumerated, as 

would appear from the figures in the margin. 
The immigrant popidation forms about 10 per 
cent, of the population, while the emigrants half 
as much. This proves that the deficiency in the 
computed population is not only the result of 
migration but is also due to the defective regis- 
tration of births. The situation of Kotah is 
similar to that of Kishangarh in respect of loss 
of population in the rural and urban areas. 
The losses in these areas amount to 1-24 and 
3 32 per cent, respectively. The examination 
of statistics of the sub-units shows that the loss 
is confined almost entirely to Kohis (or feudal 
Estates), because, excluding Kotah city which has sufferecl a loss of 3 per cent., 
the population of Nizamats has, on the whole, increased by 0 ' 4 . Amongst the 
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Kotris the highest loss is shown by Pipalda MuntarJca (42‘7) and the lowest (12‘9) 
by Pipcilda Tlr'kana. Of the 20' State Xizamats, 12 show gains ranging from 
0'2tolo'Bper cent, and the rest, losses from 1 ‘4 to 11‘2. The highest gain 
is shown by the Kishanganj X 'rjtmut and the highest loss by TIangrol. . Kotah 
has reasons to Ik* ha].)py for the increase of persons in the age-periods 5 — 10 and 
10- l.j by ;U and tiU per cent, respectively, as in time to come it can hope a fair 
multiplication of its population when children have reached their maturity. 
Tn 1911. the proportion of females of 5— 10 years of age to the total female popu- 
lation was 12 per cent, which lias i hen to lO'l in this decade. iSimilarly, the pro- 
portion of females aged 10 — lo lias risen from 0'3 to 10'7. These increases not 
onlv compensate for the decreasi' in the proportion of married females aged 15 — 40 
to iiundred females of all ages but instill hopes of a bright future. 
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Lawa, a small Estate 
with purely rural population 
uumheriug 2.2i)2, shows a fall 
of 1 rs jier ceut. against 4’ 0 in 
]!>!]. Since ISSl it has lost 
lo'T ju r rtu't. of its population. 
Th(‘ n.itui*al pot)ulation has 
iiu'iT'asetl hy 3 percent, against 
11) in IDli. 


Slftli pif hk Sliali[)ura slu»\vs an iiu ieuse of l-o per t (Uit. against IPl in 1911 

ill its actual au<l of 4*9 against 10-7 
in its natui*al })o])ulation. The 
nuniher oi immigrants lias fallen 
hy ltt'9 per (enl. wliile tliat of 
eniiaranis iimuiI)}' ItM. Although, 
(Wf'rpting luol, this ('lu(‘ishi]) has 
heeu couiimiallv sliuwiug a rise in 
every deiatie, yet tlie loss hi that 
solitaiy tlccade had lieeu so heavy 
iliat the leuiaining dei ades have 
not hcioi ahle to l)ring the popula- 
t ]t)’t up to t !h* Uaurr'> n! j ss I ,,Mid 1 luur IS ,M jii ;l uet loss oi 7 per cent, to be made 
uood. Hu' \!taJ sr;i!isiur; .i.\ ,),iiahlo io!‘ 'UiK nine yic.rs sliow an ex<‘ess of 1,323 
de.ohs <i\>r niith- l>u!i t !i<‘ uib.in.oid rural iirt‘as -how a rise m [lopulation 
iait tie- f- u'lUrtr t‘\!i}iut inn a larger vain I top tlian tlie laMei* (O'U). The (’hiefship 
icenrds a L'.ou lu i ho pnpiil.'.i i( >u of peisnns ane»l 10. lo la aiul la - -20 by 
32, I Ui c.nd 7 p^n-icut resperMv t'ly, v hii h, uiile-^. in!erru[)icd l»y some imfavour- 
ahio evrtiu. pirdiri^ a lia])p’' iiituie. 
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respectively over 1911. The male population lias also increaseil in the same 
age -periods but the ine.rease among females is yet higher. 


Sofithei-ii Division 


-The .'Southern Division is the smallest of the three, both 
in ]) 0 ]>ulation and area, but it is the only 


SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


Di\isi<in in Rajputaua which shows a general 


increase of S per i-ent. against ‘2(>'0 in 1911. 
Of the iudividual units Abii District alone 
shows a decrease of 10 per cent. As will be 
seen from the marginal maj) the highest increase 
of 2u and over is in Kushalgarh. and ol l.t- ‘Jti 
in Dungatjuir and Banswara. Bartabgarh and 
ifewar follow in tlie .■) 10 grade leaving Sirohi 

alone which gives the lowest increase of 1-0 per 
cent. Immigration has fallen by 19-7 ]ier cent, 
and (‘migration on ibe other hand ri.seii by 1-1. 
'J':ic Aatural pojudiit ion has also increased by 
S-tl pe ■ cent, and is almost eipial to the acl ual 
]io[)ulatiou. d’he iK'ighboui'ing Disu icts ajid Slat(‘s ol 1 lu' Bombay Ihi'sidency hav(! 

taTiidarly ]>rosj‘(\r(‘d as th<‘ marginal variation figures show, 
d’his Division has all along li(‘eu progr(‘ssiv(‘ and been 
constant Iv showing an incr<‘ase from (h'cade, to d(‘cad(‘ 
since ISSI (‘.\c(']>t ing in the decad<‘ of 1S91-J90I wlu'u it- 
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l»y 10 ])(*r < en1 . The rise 
latiou is mainly all rihutahle to llie 
Animistic* religion, ^vhieh includes 
liliils and Minas etc. The recup- 
erative of the Hhils is no 

se<‘ret and tlie li;j;nres of the last 
two derad(‘S snhst antiate 1 lie above 
assci'tion. The ]>r<\sent increase 
amon^^ tlie Animists amounts to 
24 yvr (cnt., tlieir pro])oiiion to 
the total population of the Division heiinr nearly 22-0 airainst 19 in 1911, Other 
reliLOons in tliis Divi.sion have sliown a decline. The increase in the recent 
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aLcdn^t 4 n-nd •''* per cent, respectively in 1911. ddiese figures 
tiic inroM.'Je in population is praclif'ally due to excess of births 
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Ihm^wara is second only to Dungarpnr in this Division in respect 

of gain in ]>o]>nhition over 1881 
and has beaten down the record 
of 1S91, when the figures were the 
highest. The increa.se (d 15*0 ]>er 
cent, sinoi* 1911 in the ])opulation 
is low(*r than that (»f Kushalgarh 
and Dung.il pur only. Excepting 
1917 and 191S. wliicli were years 
of sianty rainfall and epidemics 
and wliidi are stated to have ( arried 
awav 10.039 persons, the dci ade w^as favourable to the growtli of pojndation. 
The mam is rn tli#'* Amnii^t’-. w]i<i foim the bulk fd the j)opulation. 

This increase is due to rln^ im]‘ioved metlnd of enumei.itinn as well as to natural 
growth. MitrraDon doe.- m>t ^eem to liave affected tlie imrease. as the natural 
and the actual ] pul-’tion tiguTCs fire jimriiciiliv equal. The future prospects 
of the .“^tate ^cem vetv luiglit. as the figur('.> in the earlier age-groups 
5 — 1(1 and l(t— 1.5 have swcilc'l by a,s large a per ceiitage a.- 7<> and S9 re.spec* 
tiveh*. 
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Dtingarjmr . — Like its neighbouring State of Banswara, Dungarpiir shows an 

increase of about 19 per cent. It 
is surpassed only by Kushalgarh 
in this Division. Its gain over the 
population of 1881 is the highest 
(119 per cent.) in the whole of 
Eajputana but the BhUs were not 
actually enumerated in that year. 
Immigration amounts to 5 '5 per 
cent, of the total population and 
emigration to 2'4 against 6‘6 and 



, JhlPULAllUN. 

\'.\RI-\TION 


I'HU CENT. 

Duiigar|itir. 



-- 



1021. 

1911. 

ntii- 21 . 

1901-11. 

Actual population . 

i 189,272 

159,192 

wis-o 

-C 50 0 

Immigrant- 

i 10.418 

10,441 

—0-2 

4-778 1 

Kmigrants 

' 4,53:j 

8,843 1 

! —48-7 ' 

; -^278*1 

Xatural population . 

1S3,:3S7 

157,594 

j 

-rl9-4 ; 

i 

, — 55 '0 


5‘6 respectively in 1911. There is a larger increase in the rural than in the urban 
population. Of the sub-units Dungarpur Tahsil shows the largest increase (19'3). 
The increase in the children of the age — i eriod of .3 — 10 and in the persons of that 
of 10 — 15. by 77 and 114 per cent, foretells a bright future, only if the children 
siu'vived to maturity. 


KifsJtalgarli . — The population of the Chiefship of Kushalgarh (29,162) has 

increased by as much as 33 per 
cent, during the recent decade. 
Animists who are noted for their 
vast recuperative powers form the 
chief portion of the population of 
the Chiefship (24,120). The decade 
was on the whole good, excepting 
that the epidemic of Influenza 
visited it in 1918 and that there 
was a slight touch of Plague in 1916. 
This Chiefship also has a bright future before it in respect of multiplication of 
population. 



PoPL'LATION. 

Variation 

PER CENT. 

Ivu.slialgarh. 




1 

1921. 

1911. 

1911-21 

1001.11. 

Actual populatiun , 

29.1G2 

22,005 

-^-32 5 

~ 35*6 

Immigrarits 

2,905 

2,b05 

- 11-5 

Figures. 

KmiMi’ant.s 

1,371 

1,287 

' -U tj'5 

of 1 901 

Xatural population . 

* 27,028 

20,987 

-330 

are not 

1 1. T _ 


rorrLATTON. 


Variation 

P£R CENT. 


Mevvai. 




Aftual 
tiori, 

"E migrant 
Natural |Kjpulj- 
tioii. 


lilJl. 


Li- L3 sd.0(;:I 


MLlfili 


1011. 

1.20:^,770 

1 8..J i 

L.O.’iJ.i'jO 


1011 - 21 . 1001-11 


Mewar. — ^IMewar, which has the largest population of aU the States in the 

Southern Division, is the third 
largest in the entire Province and 
shows an increase of 6 '7 per cent, 
this time. The figures of Mewar 
include the population of Nandwai 
and Gangapur belonging to Central 
India. Excluding that, the popu- 
lation of Mewar proper remains 
1.366.980. Comparing this with 
the population of the same area in 
1911. the percentage of increase is 
has fallen from d-54T to — 33'2 and emigration 
fi’om C7'6 t(j -|-2'0. The State suffered loss only in the disastrous decade of 1891- 
1901 but it was in itsell S(j heavy that even the consecutive inter-censal increases 


2-D 

7'o 


2r>Mi 


r)4-i 

7-G 


reduced to 0‘3. Iminigration 


have not been able to help the State to recover the position lost by it in the decade 
in que.stiun. Com])arison with 1881 is not quite l eliable owing to the uncertainty 
of the figures of the Bhil tracts. Urban population has gained by 4 6 per cent, 
against a loss of Ki’l iti 1911, while the rural by 6'8 against the increase of 30 7 
in 1911. The uiban area has gained much more in population than the rural. 
The ])ropoiti(»n of increase in tin* .Mewar villages lying in the British District of 
Ajmer-. Merwara i.^ 1 "3 com])ared with that of 6’8 in the rural area of the State ifiself. 
Tjie large.st increase is noticed in the rural area of the Kotra Bhiimat, viz., 27-5 and 
Xathdwura 57’2 in the urban arya. The nriniinum decrease is shown in the rural 
area by the Kumbalgarh Tahsil.' c/c., 1-4 per cent, and in the urban by the 
Salumbar town, rf:., 2 4. The maximum decrease of 17'0 is to be found in the 
Asind District. 

Like other States the proportion of married females of 15 — 40 years of age 
to one hiuidred females of All .\ges. has contracted from 38 to 30 per cent, since 

1911. but the increases of 44. 1 Ki, and 3 per cent, in the age — groups of .5 — 10, 10 

15 and 15 — 20 respectively more than counter -balances this decrease and the ex- 
pectations are that the next decade will exhibit a yet greater increase. 
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Partabgarh. — The increase of 20' 5 per cent, in 1911 has been supplemented 

by another of 7 per cent, this 


Partabgarh. 


Population. 


Variation 

PER CENT. 


time but the population is stiU 
below that of 1881 and 1891 by 
15'4 and 23’7 per cent, respectively. 
The number of immi grants has 
fallen by 9 '4 per cent, and that of 
the emigrants risen by lOT. The 
natural population exceeds the 
actual population by 4 per cent, and 
this and the Mewar State are the 
only States in the Southern Division in which this feature is exhibited. The 
increase of population has affected all the units. Partabgarh town, which 
sustained a loss of 15 per cent, in 1901-1911, has gained 10'2 per cent, during the 
present decade. Increase in the earlier age-groups 5 — 10 and 10 — 15 of 57 and 
89 per cent, is the satisfactory feature of the decade. 



1921. 

1911. 

1911-21.' 

i 

1901-11. 

Actual population 

1 

67,110 

62,704 

-f 7-0 ! 

+ 20-5 

Immigrants 

11,426 

12,610 

— 9*4 : 

-f 38-3 

Emigrants . . i 

12,750 

11,581 

+ 10*1 

+ 29-0 

Natural population . 

68,434 

61,675 

4-11-0 

+ 18-9 


Sirohi. — Sirohi included the figures of Abu Leased area in 1911. Since separate 

figures of Abu for the purpose of 
comparison are not available, they 
have been amalgamated with Sirohi 
this time too. The increase is very 
slight, viz.,0‘6 per cent, in the actual 
population but in the natural it is 
nearly 3 per cent. This is due to a 
rise in the emigrants by nearly 
6 per cent, and a fall of nearly 13 
per cent, in the immigrants. Ex- 
planation of decrease in the immigrants is to be found in the removal of troops 
from Erinpura and in the decrease of population in the Abu Hill Station. The 
present population figures of the State are the highest since 1881. The urban area 
alone seems to have suffered any loss during the decade under review. The 
highest increase is found in the Bhakar Tahsil due partly to enumeration being 
more accurate this time and partly to natural groAvth among Grassias of the 
Animistic religion. The increase of figures in the earlier age-groups 5 — 10 and 
10 — 15 by 27 and 61 per cent, respectively in this State is also a favourable sign 
for the future. 


Sirohi. 

i 

, Population. 

1 _ 

Variation 

PER CENT 

' 1921. 

1911. 

! 

1911-21.; 

1 

1901-11. 

Actual population 

t 190,245 

180,127 

1 

+ 0-6 

+ 22-4 

Immigrants 

i 21,880 

25,110 

—12-9 

+ 19-2 

Emigrants 

6,784 

6,411 

+ 5-8 1 

+ 36-1 

Natural population . 

! 175,149 

170,428 

+ 2-8 j 

+ 23-3 


WESTERN 

DIVISION. 


Wesfern Division. — The Western Division has fared the worst among the 

three Divisions. It has actually lost 
as much as it gained during the 
previous decade. It is, however, 
satisfactory to find that it has not 
lost its position of 1881, though it 
has still got to add 26 per cent, to 
come up to the figures of 1891. 
Owing to its vast area, which is 
almost twice as large as that of 
^ I 'I either of the remaining two, it has 

certainly greater room for expan- 
sion, as its population is less than 
half of that of the Eastern Division 
and its density by far the lowest of 
aU. All the three component States 
of the Division show a fall in popu- 
lation ; J aisalmer of course showing 
the highest (23 per cent.). Immi- 
grants show a decrease of 28 2 per 
cent, against an increase of 79 8 in 
1911 and the emigrants again a decrease of 2 5. There is a difference of only 
1-4 m the actual and natural populations, both of which have fallen as the marginal 
statement on next page shows. The immigrants are 2 6 per cent, of the actual 
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POPl LA'I rON. 


Western Division, ! 


Variation 

PER CENT. 


1921. 


i 


1911. 1911-21. 1901-11. 


9'8 


Actual popula- 2,568,979 2.846,847 — 9*8 

tion. 

Immigrants , 67,754 94,358 — 28-2 -r79‘8 

Emigrants 344,644 353,406 ; — 2-5 — 8-1 

Natural popula- 2,845,869 3,105,895 ■ — 8*4 4- G-2 

tion. 



Population. 

Variation. 

Bikaner. 



PER CENT. 

1921. 

1911, 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

Actual population 

659,68.5 

700.983 

— 6-9 

' -^19-9 

Immigrants 

53,273 

68,262 

^21*9 

4-90*5 

Emigrants 

126,615 

119.567 

-h 5*9 

—25*3 i 

Natural population 

. 733,027 

752.288 

— 2*6 

- 6*1 


population and the emigrants 
13’4 against 3'3 and 12'4 per cent, 
respectively in 1911. These vari- 
ations show that migratio*n has 
played practically no part in re- 
ducing the population of the 
Division and that the drop is solely 
due to natural causes. The loss is 
again confined whoUy to the rural 
area, partly due to natural causes 
and partly to the inclusion of a few 
villages in the list of towns in the Bikaner State. 

Bikaner. Bikaner shows the lowest fall in the Western Division, viz., 5'9 per 

cent., just a little below the Provin- 
cial average. The decade opened 
with a year of deficient rainfall, 
followed by that of famine. The 
years 1913, 1914, 1916 and 1917 
were favourable for the peasantry 
but were followed by three con- 
secutive years, viz., 1918, 1919 and 
1920, which brought not only 
scarcity of rains in their wake but 
also mtroduced Plague and Influenza in an epidemic form. These combined 
forces wought havoc in the State and destroyed nearly 10 per cent, of the 
population. The severity of unfavourabie conditions, which prevailed during the 
decade, is manifest from the fact that the adjoining States and Districts in the 

Punjab have all gained while Bikaner has lost by about 6 
per cent. Immigrants form about 8‘0 per cent, of the 
actual population against 9’7 in 1911, while emigrants 
only 19 against 17, i.e., the wave of emigration is still 

higher. The natural population has decreased by 2'6 and 

the actual population by 5 9. This directs to one and only one conclusion that 
emigrants have also suffered from epidemics. The decrease in the population is 
practically wholly confined to the rural area — the urban showing a gain due partly 
to the inclusion of new towns in the list. Beni is the only to^vn in which there is 
a slight decrease. The rural area c()nsists of 17 units of which only 3 show credit 
on their side and Beni lahsil the greatest (50'7 ^-er cent.). The fourteen remain- 
ing units show a debit varying from 1-4 in the Dungargarh Tahsil to 49 1 in the 
Anupgarh Sub-Tahsil. The proportion of married females aged 15 — 40 to 100 
females of all ages has gone clown from 35 to 29 ; the redeeming feature, however, 
is that the figures in the earlier age -groups 5—10 and 10—15 have increased 
by 18 and 32 per cent, respectively and that the per centage of females in these 
groups is higher than that of males. 

Jaisahner . — The decrease of 23'4 per cent, in the actual population more 

than counter-balances the increase 


Hissar 

Ferozepore 

Bahawalpnr 

Lohani 


• 1*5 
14-4 
0-1 
10-9 


Jaisalmer. 


Actual population 
Immigrantg 
Emigrants 
Natural population 


Population. 

Variation 



PEE CENT. 

1921. 

1011. 

1911-21. 

1901-11 

! 

67,652 

88,311 

—23*4 

+ 20-4 

3,835 

9.102 

— 57-9 

4-57*5 

19,144 

! 20,910 

~ 8*4 i 

—44*7 

82,901 

: 100,119 

—17*1 ' 

— 5-0 


of 20-4 in 1911. The decrease here 
is the greatest in this Division as 
well as in the whole of Bajputana. 
The loss of population since 1881 
was 18-3 per cent, in 1911 which 
has risen to 37*4 now. Immigra- 
tion decreased by 57*9 against an 

increase of nearly the similar 

amount in 1911. Enaigration has 
been 8-4 per cent, below 1911. Immigrants form 5*7 per cent, of the population 
compared with 10-3 in 1911 and emigrants 28-3 against 23-7. During the decade 
there were five bad years in which the agricultural operations were not satis- 
factory. After each bad year one good year intervened, and the severity was 
thus not keenly felt. Influenza is reported to have swept away more than 
one-fifth of the population in 1918. _ The health of the people in* general was 
otherwise good. Export trade both in animals and agricultural prt duce flourished 
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and tlie rise in prices entanced tlie resisting power of tlie people, enabling 
them to tide over bad seasons. Tbe fall in tbe population was due wholly 
to tbe. epidemic of Influenza. Tbe big drop in tbe number of married females 
to hundred females of all ages from 33 in 1911 to 25 in the present decade 
coupled with tbe fall in that of persons of 10 — 15 years of age by 3-9 per cent, 
does not inspire any hope of any increase ui tbe population to a considerable extent 
in tbe coming decade. Both the urban and tbe rural areas have suffered loss, 
tbe former exceeding tbe latter in tbe suffering. 

Manvar. — Marwar has the largest population in this Division and is tbe second 

m Eajputana in this respect. In 
area it is tbe first. It shows a net 
gain of 4-8 per cent, over tbe popu- 
lation of 1881 but falls short by 27-1 
of tbe population of 1891, when 
it was at its zenith. It has fared 
better than its rival State Jaipur 
in this decade. In spite of three 
bad years and disastrous epidemics 
of Plague, Influenza and Cholera, 
Marwar fared better than many other 
States in Eajputana. Immigration has fallen by 37-5 per cent, and emigration by 
9-9. Both of them bad increased in 1911. There is a difference of 0'6 only between 
tbe actual and natural populations of tbe decade, against 0-4 in 1911. Immigrants 
formed 2 per cent, of the actual population in 1911 and have come down to 1-4 in 
this decade. The proportion of emigrants has, on the contrary, slightly increased, 
showing 11-7 per cent, against 11-6 in 1911. This shows that tbe reduction in 
population was not due to a great extent to migration but was attributable 
to epidemics. Complete vital statistics are not available. Tbe State shows loss in 
both tbe rurtrl and urban population ; that in tbe former being heavier. Except- 
ing five towns which have shown any increase in population, all the administrative 
units of tbe State indicate a loss. In the urban area, tbe losses range between 
3-01 in Doha wat town and 26-95 in Bilara and iu the rural from 1-7 in Bali to 
21-3 in Jaitaran. Marwar, l^e Bikaner and Jaipur, shows a rise of 18 and 33 per 
cent, in the population of pmsons 5 — 10 and 10 — 15 years of age respectively, 
which not only makes up the loss in the proportion of married females 15 — 40 
to hundred females of all ages but inspires hope of a satisfactory future. 
As in 1911, the villages belonging to Marwar Darbar under British Admims- 
tration and situated in the Merwara Sub-division of Ajmer-Merwara have been 
shown as part of Marwar in the Pro^'incial Tables. The loss in these is the 
minimum (0-4) per cent. The District of Thar and Parkar and the State of 
Palanpur are the immediate neighbours of Marwar. When compared with either 
of these, Marwar seems to have fared worse. 

Ajmer-Mericara . — The Province shows a slight loss of 1-2 per cent, as com- 
pared with an increase of 5-1 in 
1911 in the actual population, but, 
as already explained, it would have 
been still greater if the temporary 
influx of pilgrims to the Urs Fair at 
the time of census had not swelled 
the population. If the number of 
these pilgrims is deducted from the 
actual population, the decrease will 
rise to nearly 4 per cent. Immi- 
grants have increased by 14 per cent, while emigrants decreased by 49-5. The 
fall in the natural population is 12-5 per cent, compared with an increase of 19-9 
per cent, in 1911. Emigrants formed 16-8 of the population in 1911, but have 
reduced to almost half (8-6) in the recent decade. Immigrants have increased 
by 3 per cent, over 1911. The reduction in ihe number of emigrants and the 
increase in that of immigrants is attributable to the retui'u of the natives of Ajmer 
and the influx of pilgrims on the occasion of the Urs Fair. Both these factors 
must have added largely to the population, had the loss by epidemics not been 
so heavy. The present population shows an increase of 7-5 per cent, over 1881 

r 3 
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but is still less by 8-7 compared with 1891. The rural area has sufiered much more 
than the urban — ^the loss amounting to 8-4 and 5*5 per cent, respectively compared 
with 1911 (excluding Ajmer City). The position of Ajmer-Merwara in .respect 
of the decrease in the number of married females aged 15 — 40 per hundred 
females of all ages, is almost exactly the same as that of fiajputana. but the 
former lags behind the latter in the expansion of the proportion of children under 10 
years to 100 persons aged 15 — 40. The proportion for Eajputana is 73-0 crgainst 
62-1 per cent, in 1911 and that for Ajmer-Merwara 61-7 compared with 57-5 in 
1911. The acc|uisition of 22 and 57 per cent, in the age-groups 5 — 10 and 10 — 15 
will not only recoup the loss incurred in married females as pointed out above 

but is ex- 



The marginal map above illustrates variations in population, as compared with 
1911 according to Administrative Divisions, which slightly differ from those 
adopted in the Provincial Table I. Ajmer Khalsa in the maji includes Nasirabad 
town and the Ajmer City ; Kekri Istirnrari area, the Kekri town ; and the 
Todgarh and Beawar Tahsils, the Mewar and Marwar villages shown under their 
respective States in the Provincial Tables. This has been done to make variation 
statistics more intelligible. 


Part III. — Houses and Families. 


Data for discossion. 


DeftiiitioQ of * house.' 


34. Imperial Table I contains the actual figures for houses in urban and rural 
areas and the Subsidiary Table \dl at the end of this Chapter shows the average 
number of persons per house and houses per square mile. ° 

3-5. The definition of ’ house ' adopted this time was the same as in 1911. 
There is a slight difference bet\» een the definition of a house in the Kural area 
and that in the Urban. In the Kural area, the definition was based on social 
while in the Urban on structural unit. A ‘house,’ in a village, meant a 
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building or buildings or part of a building, or a but occupied as a dwelling place 
by one commensal family, A ‘ commensal family ’ was defined as a group of 
persons (including tbeir resident dependants and servants), wbo lived together 
and used the same cooking place. In Municipalities, a ' bouse ’ meant any build- 
ing separately assessed to municipal taxation. Where this definition proved 
impracticable, and in towns which were not Municipalities, a ' house ’ was taken 
to mean a dwelling place of one or more families, with their resident dependants 
and servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way, 
compound or enclosure, etc. In such cases, the main building was given the 
principal number and the rooms or the set of rooms occupied by the commensal 
families, sub-numbers. The houses which were given sub-numbeis were treated 
as separate houses in the Enumeration Schedules. In practice therefore the 
definition of a house in the urban areas approximated very nearly to that in 
villages. 

The definitions were fully explained to the enumerators and it can, therefore, 
be safely affirmed that the number of occupied houses asceiliatned at the present 
census is accurate. 



30. The diagram on the margin occupied iiouses per 
exhibits the variations in the density of 
occupied houses, since 1881, in the 
Provinces and Natural Divisions. The 
fi-gmes are based on Subsidiary Table 
\T1 which also gives details by units. 

Frovincial . — Taking the Provinces 
separately, Eajputana gives no appre- 
ciable net gain. The density in 1881 
was 16'3 which is 17*6 now. It was 
the lowest in 1901. 1911 saw a gain of 

3-9 per cent, while the present a loss 
of 1-3. There is a net gain of about 
20 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara since 
1881. This Province gained more or 
less in every decade till 1911 when 
the highest point 45-3 was reached. 

The present is the first decade which 
has indicated some fall. The proffin- 
cial fall is due to the general fall in 
population. 


Natural Divisions . — In every one of these, the vicissitudes of times have 
brought the present proportions to about the same level as that from where they 
started in the beginning, viz., 1881. The internal changes have of course differed 
more or less. 1901 indicates the lowest fall throughout. In the Eastern Division 
the highest rise was in 1911, while in others in 1891. The jump in 1891 in the 
Southern Division is attributable to the fact that the Census of 1881 was more 
of guess work than an approach to reality and that the 1891 Census was more 
systematical. 

37. While the number of houses per square mile differs from unit to emit, Avettigt number ol 

the standard of occupants 
is more or less uniform 
throughout the Provinces. 

The average for the Provin- 
ces during the decade is 
4 '33 in Eajputana and 4-22 
in Ajmer-3ferwara. The 
aveiage number of occu- 
]}ants per house during the 
decade has varied from 4*3g 
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in the Eastern Division to 4-36 in the Western. If the individual units were 
taken into consideration,, this average would range from 3- (50 in xV.hu to 5-09 in 
Kushalgarh. xV.hu and Jaisalmer are ' the only two units where the density per 
house is helow 4. Kushalgarh which has been said to he the thinnest in respect 
of the density of houses has shown itself as the thickest in the numher of persons 
per family. The average of 4-33 persons per house might mean a family 
coiisistiug (if a man and wife with two children. Allowing for widowers, childless 
widows, old bachelors, etc., it may perhaps be correct to say that a normal 
family consists of a husband, wife and three children or a husband and wife and 
two children and an old parent. The size of the family invariably varies with 
the material conditions but it also depends mostly upon the circumstances 
determining the prolificness of the people. The (iifierence in the size of the 
family in the urban and rural tracts is by no means considerable. 


3S. The true iVIitakshra Joint Family system, in which the head of the family 
Karta has unlimited powers and control over the income and expenditure of the 
familyg is now on the wane. In most of the Hindu castes in Kajputaua and Ajmer- 
Herwara, the sy’stem does still exist though not in its true sense. It is said to be 
non-existent amongst the Bhils, Mers. etc. There is nothing in practice which 
might fix a time, when a joint family should break up. Some families continue 
joint for several generations, others break up as soon as the head of the family 
clies or even during his lifetime. Young men of modern education imbued with 
AV^estern ideas of individual right, show a tendency to separate themselves during 
the lifetime of their father, xllthough they do not attenipt at the division of 
ancestral property, y’et they keep their earnings separate and do not contribute 
to the common fund. They become separate only as regari's the commensal 
family. The most common cause for the breaking up of the joint family is the 
dissension among females. Other causes which help in the disintegration of such 
families are (1) migration: members of the family go out in search of employ’'- 
ment and do not return ; in such cases they get their share of property ; (2) mis- 
appropriation : where the headman of the family apipropriates the piroperty to his 
personal use or uses it in a way’ which does not benefit the family and (3) oper- 
ations of Income Tax. The joint family is thus disintegrating owmg to the 
exigencies of the times and the groAvth of individualism. Joint family^ of the 
present day is more a matter of convenience than an inviolable sacred institution. 
It has now to be seen, if the figures support the idea that the joint family system 
is on the wane. In determining this, the number of Census houses cannot be 
considered identical with a family, though the definition of a house makes it so 
appear. If in a room a single man resides, he is a family for the purpose of 
Census, but be cannot be called a family’ in the true sense of the term. 
Air. O'AIalley’ has, in his Eepiort for 1911 (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa), observed 
that a comparison of the number of married females aged 15 and over with 
the number of houses might furnish a rough idea of the number of families. 

The figures on the margin show the relative 
number of houses occupfied by every hundred 
of these married females in each of the 
two Provinces. In 1911, there were 106 
houses to every’ himdred married females 
of child-bearing age in Eajputana and 111 
in Ajmer-AIerwara. These proportions have 
risen to 122 and 123 this time. If the .joint 
family sysitem had continued, each house 
should have accommodated two or more 
such females and thus 100 females could live in a number of houses somewhere 
below 100. But since it is not so, these hundred females having each occupied 
a house, left (5 and 11 houses in 1911 and 22 and 23 in 1921 in Eajputana and 
Ajmer-AIerwara resiioctiveiy to be occup)ied by wido(' s, bachelors and the like. 
xAlthough it cannot be said that the idea held here is true to mathematical accuracy, 
yet one is led to believe that every female has occupied a house, which goes to 
confirm that the family bonds are becoming loose in unison and disintcgeration 
is gaming ground. 



1 I^TrMBEE or KorsF?i 


I'ER iIPKDEHD AIAHRIED 


FEAIVLES aged 15 

i^rovinec. 

AND OVER. 


lOJl. 1011. 

I’djputaUci 

V22 HM) 

Aj mer-Morwtiitt 

123 , 111 

; 1 
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SUBSIDIARy; TABLE I. 


Density, water-supply and crops. 


Province, Xatoral Divi- 
sion and State or 
District. 

Mean 1 

cultivable 

area. 

PER CEVTAOE 

XOIAL AREA. 

PER CENTAGE OF 
CULTIVABLE AREA. . 

1 

Per cent- 
ase of 
gross 

cultivated 
area, 
which is 
irrigated. 

Xoranal 

rainfall. 

Per tentage op 

VATED AREA 

GROSS CULTI- 
UNOER 

1 

Cultivable. 

Xet culti- 
vated. 

Xet culti- 
vated. 

Double- 

cropped. 

'rt heat. 

1 

Barley. Maize. 

Other 

crops. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


s 

9 

10 


12 

13 

RAJPUTANA. 

76 



•* 

•* 

•• 


•• 

26-25 , 


! 

■■ 

•• 

•• 

Eastern Diei^ion, 

147] 








26-21 


•• : 

1 

•• 

Alwar .... 

223 , 

532 

«.0j 

33-S 

SO'6 

lS-4 


18-3 

28-41 

4-0 

10-1 

1-4 

S4-5 

Bharatpnr . 

250 i 

318 

7S-9 I 

I 

56-4 ' 

71*4 

14-6 


25-8 

26-26 

5-7 

8*1 ’ 

20-3 

65-9 

Bundi .... 

i 

84 

330 

1 

25‘5 1 

1 

13-9 ' 

54-4 

1-1 


10-0 

26-16 

11-3 

6-8 ■ 

2-9 

79-0 

Dholpur 

199 

362 

54‘9 ; 

42-6 

77*6 , 

22-4 

t 

12-7 

29-21 

3-3 

3-6 

•• 

92-6 

Jaipur . 

150 



1 

! 

i 





23-45 


1 

•• 

•• 

Jbalawar 

• 

119 

239 

49-8 

! 

10-7 

33-6 

2-3 


9-4 

35-33 

9-4 

1-6 

7-5 

QO 

Karaull 

108 

535 

20-1 

15'8 

7S-5 

17 1 


13-5 

27-50 

5-5 

I 

6-2 


88-3 

Kishangarh . 

91 

733 

12-4 

3-4 

27-3 

5-6 


G2-4 

21-19 

0-6 

4-2 , 

1-7 

! 87-5 

Kotab .... 

111 

212 

52-2 

25*8 

49-5 

1-5 


4-S 

28-55 

22-7 

1-3 

3*4 

72-6 

Lawa Estatt' 

119 

141 

30-2 

25-3 

30-5 

no 


13-2 

13-73 

14-5 

19-3 

10-2 

! 55*5 

i 

Shahpnra Chiefshtp 

119 








23-90 

7-5 

17-3 

23*2 

! 

1 51-5 

j 

Tonk .... 

113 








24-42 


•• ' 

•• 

i 

1 

Southern Divvtvm, 

10s 








C4i: 

•• 

! 

•• 

1 - 

Abu .... 

001 

7,212 

0-1 

1-0 

15-8 

4-j 


44-0 

60-20 


58-0 

42-0 

*• 

Danswara 

119 




•• 

*• 



37-05 

•• 



.. 

Dungarpur . 

1 

131 



•• 





24-24 


•• 

•• 

I 

Kushaigarh Chiefship 

SC 

237 

36-1 

11-8 

32- 5 

6*3 

0-1 

34C6 

5-2 

7-6 

43-7 

' 43-5 

Mewar .... 

108 








23-27 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Partabgarh , 

70 

181 

41'9 

1 

lS-2 

43-4 

2-9 

42-5 

30-62 

10- G 

•• 

8*2 

75-2 

Sirolii .... 

! 

* 95 








20 u8 



•• 

•• 

Western EivUiif*, 

1 .50 

.. 

.. 

.. 





y-U'J 

*• 


1 

•• 

Bikaner 

1 

! 28 

1 

75 

37'6 

•• 


•• 


1-5 

11-09 

1-2 

4-1 

j 

■■ 

94-7 

faisalmer 

4 

- 






11-9 

6-84 

3-8 

•• 

! 

1 •• 

i 

1 

1 

I 96-2 

Marwar* 

t 

346 

143 

3-2 

21-9 

2.7 

12*2 

10-94 

6-7 

1 

3-5 

1 

i •• 

1 

S9-8 

ajmeb-merwaba. 

183 

385 

475 

186 

39-2 

6-2 

1 

1 28-3 

19-39 

1 

i 55 

101 

I 17-5 1 60-9 


The figures for rainfall have been supplied by the Meteorological Department excepting those against Mewar and Lawa which have been supplied by the 
State and the Estate respectively and represent tlie average of the last twenty years. 

• These figures exclude Jagtr area. 
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CHAPTEE I. — DISTEIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


PLBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution ot tin* population olassifind according to density. 



STATES 

AVITH A 

Tor ELATION 

PE41 

SQUAUE .MILE OF 


Province, Natural Divi^ion and State 
or District. 

Ux:-^U loO. 

150- 

1 

-300. 

30U— 150. 

450 AND OVER. 

Ponula- 

Area. tion (OOus 

omittud). 

Area. 

Popula- 1 
tion (OOOs 
omitted). 

Area. 

Popula* 
tion (oOOs 
omitted). 

Area 

; Popula- 
tion (OOOs 
omitted). 

1 


4 

5 

(i 

7 

8 

9 

RilPUTiXA A\!> AIMER- 

!0;,134 6 , 0:5 

24, .568 

! 

4.261 



6 

i 

MEKWARA. 

1 

SI r/j' 

W 

41 




1 

1 

RAJPUTANA. 

107,134 ^e,075 

21,857 

.3,766 



6 

4 


SS '12 

17 

3S 


... 


... 

Eastern Division. 

inj91 a, 463 

21,857 

3,766 






n 15 

17 





... 

Alwar 


3441 

7(4 


... 

... 

• 

Bharatpiir ..... 


1,9S2 

too 


... 


I 

Bundi 

2,220 1S7 





... 

j 

Dholpur 


1,155 

230 

... 

i ... 

... 

1 

Jaipur ...... 


15,.570 

2,33‘» 




... 

Jhalawar ...... 

'AO OO. 





... 

1 

Karauli ...... 

\. '-‘2 13 - 





... 


Kishangarh ..... 

^ ■ S 7 S 






• •• 

Kotih 

030 




I 

... 

• •• 

I Lawa Estate ..... 

’ ) , 2 




j 



Shahpura Cniefship .... 

405 48 




1 1 


... 

Tonk ...... 

2,5.j.3 288 





! 

*** 

Southern Division. 

18,993 f?,042 




j ... i 

61' 

1 

1 

4 


15 \ 21 




1 j 

1 *” j 


Abu ...... 






1 

0 

4 

Banswara ...... 

l.COG ^ 190 

... , 

... 


1 



Dungarpur .... 

1,447 ; IS'J 

1 

... j 






Kushalgarh Chiefs hip . . . ' 

9 to 20 

... 1 



; 



Afewar 

12 75» ' 1.2M) 




; I 



Partahgarh ..... 

ss« 




! i 



Sirohi . . . . . . * 

i. t A 

1 



.1 ^ 1 

... 


Western Division. 

74 340 2,570 

2h 




i i 

... ’ 

' *'* i 

1 “■ i 

1 


Bikaner 

2,3 3i ■■ hfJo 




1 i 

1 . ! 



Jaisalraer . 

! 

i0,0€3 ^ ()S 




1 

' ... ! 



Marwar ...... 

i 

3L0G:: 1 sti 




; f 

i 

... 1 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


f2,71I 

4 S 5 



1 

1 


1 

1 


100 

100 


1 

1 

1 

i 

! 

... 


Notes.— 1 . State or I)i?trict has hoon tak(*n as tlie Unit in this TaMf, 

italics given h.-low tlie al)‘olute figure.s represent proportions per eent. to the area and 
the ProTince as a whole. 


population of 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Variation in relation to density since 1881. 


! 

Province, Natural Division and State 
or District. 

1 

Per CE^rrAOE op variation, Increase C4-) i 
AND Decrease (— ). 1 

Net 

variation 

Mean density per square mtlb. 


1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1391-1901. 

1881-91. 

per cent. 
1881 to 
1921. 

1921. : 

1911. 

1901. 

f 

1891. ! 

1 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 ! 

0 

t 

10 

11 

BAirUTANA AND AJMER- MEB WAR A 

—6*3 

+ 6-8 

: 

— SO-3 

+ 20*» 

—21 

70 

84 

78 

j 

98 j 

81 

RAJPUTANA. 

—6*5 

+ 89 

—205 

+206 

—2-6 

76 

82 

78 

96 < 

80 

Eastern Dwision* 

— 5-7 

+0-6 


+ 9-7 

— J6-9 

147 

162 

162 

180 : 

165 

Alwar j 

—11-4 

—4-4 

+7-9 ' 

1 

+ 12-4 

+ 2-7 

223 

1 

252 

264 

1 

244 i 

217 

Bharatpur 

—11-2 

—10*8 

—2-1 ! 

—0-8 

1 

—23-1 

1 

250 ' 

282 , 

316 

! 

1 

323 I 

i 

326 

i 

Bondi 

1 

—14*5 

+27*7 

-^21 1 

+ 16-1 

—26-6 1 

j 

84 , 

99 

77 

133 1 

115 

i 

Dholpur 1 

— 12'7 

—2 9 

—32 ' 

+ 12-1 

1 

—8*0 ; 

199 

228 

235 

i 

242 ' 

216 

Jaipur 

—11-3 

— O’S 

—5-9 

+ 11-8 

i 

—7-5 ! 

j 

150 : 

169 

171 

181 

162 

Jhalawar 

—01 

+ 6*3 

-40-3 ' 

+ 0 5 

—36-0 

119 

119 

111 

187 

186 

Karauli . . . • • « ' 

— S-8 

— 6-5 

+ 0-1 , 

+ i>'3 

—10-0 

108 i 

1 

I 

118 

126 

126 

120 

i 

Kishangarh . . • • • | 

— 10-S 

—42 

, —27-5 

+ 11-4 

—310 

91 i 

102 

106 

146 i 

131 

Kotah 

—1-4 

+ 17'3 

1 

, —24-2 

+ 1-6 

—10 9 

111 

112 

96 

126 

124 

Lawa Estate 

-~ll-8 

-4-0 

' —20-5 

+25*3 

—15-7 

119 j 

135 

141 

177 

141 

Shahpura Chiefship ... 

+ I‘5 

+ 1V1 

— 32-9 

+ 23 0 

—70 ' 

119 , 

117 

105 

157 1 

128 

Took 

— .'i-0 

+ 10-9 

—28-1 

+ 16 9 

—14-8 

113 i 

! 

119 

107 

449 1 

132 

Southern Division, 

-f5-J 

+2C-t? 

‘ — 

+ 23-7 ; 

+ 79-5 ; 

i 

108 ! 

lOO 

t 

80 

J33 

107 

Abo 

—16 0 

+ 5-5 

+ 32-2 



601 j 

715 1 

67S 

513 

•• 

1 

Banswara . • . • -I 

+ 150 

+ 11 0 

! —17-3 

1 ! 

+ 39 8 i 

! i 

+ 83 0 ! 

I 

119 j 

i 

1 

103 ! 

93 

112 

80 

Dungarpur . . . . • 

+ 18'9 

+ 59 0 

I 

i —39 5 

+ 7-8 

+ 110-0 , 

1 i 

j 

131 1 

110 ' 

69 

114 

106 

Kushalgarh Chiefship . . » j 

+32 5 

+ 35-6 

; —48-3 

i 

i 

86 

; 1 

43 

92 

•• 

i 



+ 6-7 

+ 25-6 

—44-7 

! +23-5 

1 — 1-4 ! 

1 

103 

101 : 

! 

81 

146 

118 

Partabgarh ..... 

+ 7-0 

1 

+20-5 

; —40-9 

i +10-6 

j —15-4 

76 

1 

71 

59 

99 

90 



1 

+ 10 

+ 22-8 

1 

-18-6 

! 1 

+ 33-5 

+ 30-6 ( 

95 

i 

94 

77 

1 94 

73 

Western Division, 

— 

-\-9'S 

■ —25-4 

! +46 4 

1 

1 

' 1 

; 35 

38^ 

35 

47 

32 

Bikaner 

—5*9 

+ 19*9 

! —29-7 

+ 63-4 

+29 6 

1 .s 

30 

25 

36 

22 

Aalsaliuer . . . . v 

—23*4 

i 

1 

+ 20-4 

— 30-6 

; +7-0 

1 

—37-4 ’ 

4 


5 

7 

j 

1 4 

{ 

ilarwar 

! --10-5 

+ C-3 

1 

—23-4 

+ 43-8 

+ 4-8 

53 

59 

1 

55 

! 

72 

50 

■ AJlIER^filERVr ARA* 

—12 

1 

+ 5-1 

, —12-1 

+ 17-7 

+7-6 

183 

185 

1 

176 

200 

170 


Figures iHiColmiiDs 3, 4^aiid 6 against the Southern Division and the States thereunder have been allowed to stand as in 1011, 
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CHAPTER I. — ^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Variation in Natural population. 


Province, Natural Division and State 


POPTJLATIOU, 1921. 



POPCXATION, 1911. 


VARI.mON IN 
Natttral poprxA- 
TION, 1911-2L 

or uisiriCT. 



Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emigrants. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Actual 
popula- ' 
tion. 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Net. 

Per cent- 
age. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S * 

9 

10 

11 

RAJPUTANA, 



9»844,384 

242,233 

868,906 

10,471,057 

1 

10,530,432 

302,489 

855,625 

11,083,568 

—612,611 

—5*5 

Eastern Div^ision, 



5,229,191 

218,142 

445,440 

5,450,489 

5,791,318 

263,803 

478,757 

6,006,272 

—549,783 


Alwar .... 

• 


701,154 

46,888 

108 246 

762,512 

791,688 

73,982 

99,127 

816,833 

—54,321 

—6-7 

Bharatpnr 



496,437 

62,593 

40,152 

473,996 

553,785 

79,812 

89,140 

568,113 

—94,117 

—16-6 

Bondi .... 



187,068 

12,489 

19,700 

194,279 

218,730 

13,614 

18,896 

219,012 

—24,733 

—11-3 

Dholpur .... 



229,734 

21,225 

14,115 

222 624 

263,188 

23,471 

37,191 

271,908 

—49,234 

—181 

Jaipur .... 


• 

2,338,802 

89,120 

330,770 

2,580,452 

2,636,647 

91,772 

339,523 

2,884,398 

—303,946 

—1-5, 

Jbalawar .... 



96,182 

21,527 

19,522 

94,177 

96,271 

22,112 

18,591 

92,750 

+ 1,427 

+ 1-6 

Karaoli .... 


• 

133,730 

18,121 

16,106 

131,715 

146,587 

13,163 

15,857 

144,281 

—12,566 

-8-7 

Klshangarh 



77,734 

14,602 

10,942 

74,074 

87,191 

20,848 

14,084 

80,427 

—6,353 

-7-9 

Kotab .... 



630,060 

61,936 

31,257 

699,381 

609,080 

69,263 

35,979 

605,805 

—6,424 

—11 

Lawa Estate 



2,262 

t 

838 

249 

1,673 

2,564 

1,092 

152 

1,624 

+ 49 

+3-0 

Bhabpoia f 'hiefship 



48,130 

7,995 

1,854 

41,989 ' 

1 

47,397 i 

1 

8,967 

1,507 

40,027 

! 

+ 1,962 

+ 4-9 

Tonk .... 



287,898 

45,657 

37,376 ; 

279,617 

303,181 

j 57 090 

! 

i 35,003 

1 

281,094 ^ 

1 j 

1 i 

i 

—1,477 

i 

—0-5 

Sovlhetii Division, 



2,046,214 

CO, 816 

92,518 

' 2,077,916 \ 

\ \ 

1 j 

7, ^92,267 

I 

1 75,773 

i 

! 

91,474 

1 i 

1 

1 1,908,025 I 

! i 

+ 169,891 

* 

+8-9 

Banswara 



190,362 

7,287 

6,350 

i i 

189,425 1 
I 1 

i 

165,463 

' 10,324 

; 9,562 

1 

1 ^ 

: 164,701 

1 

+24,724 

+ 150 

Dimgarpor 



189,272 

10,418 

4,533 

' 183,387 1 

159.102 

i 10,441 

I 

j 8,843 

i 

1 157,594 

+ 25,793 

+ 16-4 

Kusbalgarh Chief eh ip 



29,162 

2,905 

1 

1 1,371 

27,628 1 

22,005 

1 2,605 

1,287 

i 

j 20,687 

+ 6,941 

+ 33-6 

Mewar .... 



1,380,063 

26,336 

80,166 

1.433,893 

1,293,770 

i : 

^ 39,409 

1 

78,573 

1 

; 1,332,940 

+ 100,953 

+7-6 

Fartabgarb 


‘ 

67,110 

11,426 

12,750 

68,434 : 

j ’ 

j ! 

62,704 

12,610 

11,581 

1 61,675 

+ 6,759 

+11-0 

Sirohi including Aba . 

• 

• 

190,245 

21,880 

6,784 

^ 175,149 ’ 

1 ; 

' 189,127 

! 25,110 

1 

6,411 

1 

170,428 

+ 4,721 

+2*8 

Western Vivxaion, 



2,568,979 

67,754 

i 

344,644 \ 

1 

' 2,845,869 

1 

2,846,847 

94,358 

i 

i 

353,406 

3,10o,89o 

—260,026 

i 

1 

Bikaner .... 

• 


659,685 

53,273 

126,615 

733,027 ' 

700,983 

f 68,262 ' 

1 i 

119,507 

[ 

752,288 ; 

' 1 

—19,261 I 

1 j 

1 

1 

—26 

Jaisalmer 

• 


67,652 

t 

3,835 

10,144 j 

. 1 

82,961 

88,311 , 

9,102 

' ! 

20,910 

! 

100,119 j 

1 

—17,158 

—17*1 

Marwar .... 

• 

. i 

1,841,642 

26,676 

1 

' 214,915 

2,029,881 : 

2,057,553 

42,665 ' 

238,600 

2,253,488 

—223,607 

-9*9 

AJ1M IBlib*WRR^y ARAi 



495,271 

108,^2 

1 [ 
! 

i 42,437 

429,256 ! 

1 

501,395 

1 

95012 1 

84, UO 

480,393 

—61.187 

—18*6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
i'ouiparisoii with vital statistics. 


1 

In 1911-20 

; BEB 

Province, Natural Division and State 
nr Distriui- 

TOTAL NUM-i 
OF 1 

Number peb mills 

OF POPULATION OF 
1911 OF 1 

Excess ( + ) 
or Deficiency 
( — ) of births 



Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease ( — ) of 
POPULATION OP 1921 
COMPARED WITH 1911. 


1 Births. 1 

t 

Deaths. i 

Births. Deaths. 

over deaths. 

Natural | 
population, i 

i 

Actual 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

RAJPUTANA. 

1 

475,312 

863,821 : 

f 

64 1 

1 

117 

— 388,509 

— 612,511 

— 686,048 

Eastern Division, 

; 397,002 

1 

706,769 j 

! 

i 

?? j 

137 

^308,867 

-349,783 

—602,127 

Alwar .... 

. i 92,398 

190,205 ' 

i 

117 ; 

240 

—97,807 

—54,321 

—90,534 

Bharatpur 


... 

... 



—94,117 

—62,348 

Bundi II . 

20,909 

28,160 

96 

129 

— 7,251 

—24,733 

—31,662 

►Dholpur .... 

3,150* 

5,002 



—2,542 

—49,284 

—33,454 

Jaipur § .... 

. . 98,dS0 

248,156 

37 

94 

— 149,576 

—303,946 

—297,846 

Jhalawar .... 

7,251 

15,061 

75 

154 

—7,810 

+ 1,427 

—89 

Karauli . 

. i 21,209 

32,656 

145 

223 

—11,447 

—12,566 

— 12,857 

Kishangarh 

. . j 


... 



—6,353 

—9,457 

Kotah .... 

119,007 

132,546 

186 

207 

' —13,539 

—6,424 

—9,029 

Lawa Estate . 

363 

617 

142 

240 

—254 

+49 

—302 

Shahpura Chief ship 

7, 8961 

9,219 



—1,323 

+ 1,962 

+ 733 

Tonk .... 

- j 27,139 

44,457 , 

89 1 

147 

—17,318 

—1,477 

—15,283 

Southern Division, 

42,341 

47,139 

28 

31 

! 

-4,798 

+ 269,891 

+ 153,947 

Abu • , . . 


j 


... 

j 

... 

—686 

Banswara ^ . . . 

, 1 22,075 

18,439 

133 

Ill 

+ 3.636 

+24,724 

+24,899 

Dungarpur 

{ 



... 

1 

1 

j 

+ 26,793 

+ 30,080 

Kushalgarh Chief ship 

. , 1,928| 

2,377 


... 

i —449 

t 

+ 6,941 

+7,157 

Mewar ** . 

. 1 11,402 

1 

19,682 1 

9 

15 

‘ —8,280 

+ 100,953 

+ 86,287 

Partabgarh 

. ! 6,936 

1 

6,641 * 

111 

106 

^ +295 

+ 6,759 

+4,406 

Sirohi .... 

1 

. ' , 

... 



... 

1 

+ 3,298 

+ 1,804 

i 

Western Division, 

35,060 

1 

109,013 

45 

139 

: ^74,844] 

—260,026 

—277,868 

Bikaner .... 

. i 18,044 

j 80,337 

26 

114 

—62,293 

- 19,261 

—41,298 

Jaisalmer «... 

. 1 17,025 

29,576 

193 

335 

—12,551 

—17,158 

—20,659 

Marwar . , . . 

. 

... 

... 

... 

— ^ 

—223,607 

— 215,911 

AJMEB-MERWARA. 

193,490 

238,319 

386 

475 

— 44,829 

-- 61,137 

j “^ 6,124 

1 : 

' i 


* Figure.:, for 5 >ear'i (1 010-1^0) have been shown; those for other years are not available, 
t Figures for 1911 are not available. 

? Figures for 1911 and 1912 are not available. 

§ Record of vital Statistics reported to be very incomplete. 

{| Available information reported to have been supplied. 


^ Figure lor Jagir Area reported to be incomplete. 
** Figures are apparently incomplete. 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Variation by Natural Divisions classified 


according to density. 




VARIATION IN ITl >Vi\r. 8 
StJU.ARE MILL 

A D NATURAL DIVISIONS (BV STATES) WITH A POPULATION PER 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE DECADE 

Province and 
Natural Division. 

Decade. 

UNDER 150. 

150 — 

300. 

SOO -450. 

450- 

-600. 

600 

-750. 



Actual. 

variation. 

Propor- 
tional 
variation 
per cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

Propor- 
tional 
variation 
per cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

Propor- 
tional 
variation 
per cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

Propor- 
tional 
variation 
per cent. 

Actual 

variation. 

Propor- 
tional 
variation 
per cent. 

- 

2 

3 

1 

4 

- 

0 

7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

RAJPUTANA AN 

ajmer-jiarwara' 

r 1881—91 . 

1 1891—01 

1901-11 . 
L 1911—21 . 

4-1,595,222 
— 1,914,1 IS 
81 l,32u 
—201,181 

+ 2T3 
— 26 5 
+ !4 8 
—32 

+ .561,295 
—397,065 
+516,665 
—490,305 

+ 13 8 
— H-6 
^12 2 
—10*3 

—.5,237 

—13,638 

—626,665 

—0*8 
—2 1 
—100*0 



+ 992 
+ 224 
—686 

+32*2 
+ 5*5 

—160 

BAJPUIAKA . 

r 1881—91 . 

) 1891—01 
; 1901—11 . 

^ 1911—21 . 

-f 1 . 595,222 

—1,974,118 
+ 811,325 
—201,181 

+ 27'3 
—26 5 . 
+ 14-8 ; 
—3-2 i 

+ 479,659 
—331,619 
+ 492,182 
—484,181 

+ 13 3 
—8 1 

+ 131 
—11-4 

—5,237 

—13,638 

—626,665 

—0*8 , 
—21 

—1000 

* ' I 



+992 
+ 224 
“686 

+32 2 
+5 5 
—160 

W estem Division . 

r 1831—91 . 

) 1891—01 
) 1901—11 , 
s. 1911—21 . 

+ 1,101,106 
—882,254 
+253,157 
— 277,368 

+ 46*4 ! 
—25*4 1 
+ 9*8 1 
—9*8 ! 





*] 1 

1 ;; 

•• 

•• 

Southern Division . 

f 1881—91 . 

) 1S91— 01 

; ' 1901—11 . 
V 1911—21 . 

+ 43?, 365 
—737,397 
+ 3c39,809 
+ 151,633 

+23*7 
—34-5 
+ 26-0 
+8*2 







+ 992 
+224 
—686 

+32*2 

+5*5 

—16*0 

Eastern Division . 

r 1881—91 . 

\ 1891—01 
) 1901—11 . 

.. 1911—21 . 

+ 60,751 
, —303,967 

+ 168,359 
—77,946 

+ 38 
— ISl 
+ 12 3 
— 5 1 

+ 479,650 
—331,619 
+ 492,182 
—484,181 

+ 13 3 
—8 1 
+ 13*1 
—11-4 

—5,237 
—13,638 
— 626,665 

—08 
—2*1 
—100 0 




* 

AJMEB-MERWARA \ 

( 

1881—91 . 
t 1891—01 
t 1901—11 . 

. 1911—21 . 



+ 81,638 
—65,446 
+ 24,433 
—6,124 

+ 17*7 
—12 1 
+ 5*1 
—12 








SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Persons per house aod lious<‘s per square iniie. 


AyEBAGB RUHSBB 07 FEBSOBS P£B HOUSE. 


Province, Natural Division and State 
or District. 


1921. 


1911, 1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1 


4 I 5 ‘ 0 


rajputania and AJMER MERWARA.I 
RAJPUTANA. 

‘Ea^.fern Division, 

Alwar .... 

Bharatpur .... 

Bundi . . . ! 

Dholptir .... 

Jaipur .... 

Jhalawar .... 

Sarauli .... 

Kjshangarh 

Kotah .... 

Lawa Estate 
Shalipura Chiefship . 

Tonk . . . 

S’Oifh-^rn Divui 

Ai'Ut .... 

Bacswara 
Dungarpnr 

Kushalgarh Chiefship . 

Blev^ai .... 

Fartabgarh 

Sirohi .... 


4*32 

4-31 

5*05 

i 5*47 

433 

432 

5 09 

6 47 

4 32 

4-33 

5 90 

6-11 

4*43 

4*49 

6 41 

5 6 ; 

4*20 

4 16 

0*01 

7 32 

4*23 

4 30 

4*77 

5 67 

4*40 

4*61 

1 72 

4 64 

4*36 

4*41 

6 71 

7'2S 

4*17 

4 05 

5 16 

5*63 

4*0S 

4*07 

4*85 

4 49 

4 80 

4 09 

4 07 

6 58 

4 21 

4 07 

4 67 

4*93 

4-02 

3 06 

5 54 

6 ^2 

4*38 

4 20 

3 9S 

4 66 

4 20 

4 21 

5 25 

4*52 

i'Zl 

‘l-!'7 

c; 

4 !U 

. *60 

4 76 

4 30 

5 66 

3 'a 

t 53 

4 IS 

3 5S 

4 34 

5 00 

4 75 

4 41 

4 23 

1 iC 

2 71 

Vei 

4*30 

3 90 

3 '52 

4 15 

4-16 

4*t'ri* 

3 90* 

4*36* 


4- 89 
4 82 

0-12 

6- 74 

7- ;m 

4 21 

5- 16 
4 ‘99 

5 40 

ijw o 

4 52 
9 90 
4 54 


2#90 

4 44 

4 r. 

4 20 

i-es* 


We fern Divt'V n 4'06 

Bikaner ...... 4 54 

Jaisalmer ...... 3-84 

Marwar 4.32 

AJMER-MERWARA. 422 



i 46 

3’J3 

+55 

4 o'* 

0 1*2 

6 1 . 

4 73 

4*22 

4 13 

4*5'-' 

4 12 

4*46 

4 66 

5 02 

4 53 

4 08 

444 

5 34 

719 


♦ Intinda M*. Aba. 

t Awa leased during ihe present decade and forn.ed Into 


ATE&AGB KUHBBS OV houses P2 B SQUISH lOLB. 


1921. 


18*2 


176 


' 1911, 

} 1 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

' 8 

9 

10 

11 

194 

15*5 

17*7 

U4 

18 9 

150 

17*2 

16S 


00- u 


27-1 


29-4 


32’2 


50 1 

56 2 , 

41 1 

43-4 

59 6 

67*7 

47*6 

44*1 

19 9 

22-9 

16*2 

23*5 

44*6 

49 1 

40*7 

52*2 

34 1 

38*4 

25*4 

24 9 

2 ,s 5 

29*3 

21*6 

33*1 

26 4 

29 0 

26 0 

28*1 

18*0 , 

24 9 

26 0 1 

22*2 

26.1 

27-6 

20 5 

25*7 

29 6 ; 

31*1 

25-4 , 

25-9 

27 

27*9 

26*5 ! 

33*7 

1:^5 9 

28 0 

20*4 [ 

33 0 


32-3 
44 5 

27- 8 
41-9 
32-5 
34*4 
20-9 
291 
31-4 
311 
26-8 

28- 8 


JJ IJ 

160-0 
24-9 
2S 9 
10 9 
2 '> 6 
17-6 
•>•>. -> 


7-9 


6 2 
1‘1 
12'2 

4.3 2 


21 J 

20 0 

23 4 

16 4 

26 3 

19 3 

13 0 

10 8 

25*3 

2i*s 

IS 2 

16 7 

23- 6* ; 

2u’2* 

S-.3 

7-8 

j 

6 6 ' 

60 

1 i 

1 1 

13 2 

12*8 

458 ; 

39 6 


26-S 

i 22-7 

24*5 

\ 

! 22*3 

13*7 

i 13*’5 

*29*4 

i ^'7 

23*9 

21-0 

22*0* 

15*5* 

S'9 

7-0 

5*8 

4*6 

1*6 

1*6 

14*4 

11*1 

37*6 

237 


a separate unit. 





CHAPTER II. 


I'lie l*o|mlittioii of Cities, Towns and Viilages. 


1. The following tables exhibit statistics on which discussion in this 
Chapter is based : — 

Imperial Table I (Part II of this report) shows the general distribution of 
the population over urban and rural areas ; Table III shows its distribution 
oyer towns and villages, classified according to the size of their respective popu- 
lations ; Table IV, the grouping of towns by classes and the variations in their 
populations since 1881 ; and Table V, the distribution of towns by States 
or Districts and by religion. 

The Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter illustrate : — 

(i) The distribution of population between towns and villages. 

{ii) The number per mille of the total population and of each main 
religion, who live in towns. . 

(Hi) The classification of towns by population and the per centage of 
variation and proportion of sexes in each class. 

(iv) The density, per centage of variation, population of sexes in cities 
and principal towns. 

2. The places treated as towns consist of three classes, viz., Municipalities, 
together with Civil Lines, if any, not actually included within Municipal 
limits. Cantonments and other places which were treated as towns for census 
purposes. In deciding the places, which were to be included in the last 
category, their importance as centres of trade, their historic associations, the 
character of their population and the relative density of dwelling houses 
were taken into consideration. The definition of a town was virtually the 
same as in 1911, only those clusters of houses which had a population of 
not leiS than 6,000 were to be treated as towns according to the definition 
given in the Imperial Census Code, but the numerical limit had to be relaxed 
in Eajputana so as to include certain places having urban characteristics. 
Suburbs have this time been included in their principal towns. 

3. The statement on the margin shows variations in the number of towns 

from one census to another in the 
Provinces. 

Eajputana — {Natural Divisions). 
It would appear that there has been 
a steady increase in the number of 
towns in every decade in the Pro- 
vince, though the position of some 
of them has been changing from 
one class to another in each suc- 
cessive decade. As stated by 
Mr. Kealy, in iis report of 1911, 
the Provincial Superintendent has 
very little data to go on to aid 
him in his decision and, as a result, 
he is compelled generally to admit 
all places treated as towns in the 
previous censuses. He has, moreover, to add to the list such other places as 
are recommended by the Darbars concerned. 

Of the 112 towns registered in this census, the 27 detailed in the margin 

have been added anew since 1901 
and the remaining 115 have con- 
tinued on the list for the last thirty 
years. Again, of these 115, 81 
have been changing their classes 


•1901 .... .11 

1911 ; ; . 6 

1921 

Total . 27 

• Sxc1q{HT 6 of Jodhpar eabarbs iince ibaorbed by the pwent city il921). 


ProviDces and Xatural 
Bivisiong. 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

jRajputana .... 

142 

m 

128 

124 

Kastern Division , . , 

; 

724 

69^ 

70 

Southern Division . . . i 

25 

25 

22 

18 

Western Division 


1 35J 

36J 

36 

Total . i 

1 

142 

1 

133 

128 

424 

Ajmer-Merwara 

5 

5 

4 

4 

GKAND TOTAL 

147 

138 j 

i 

132 

128 




Deflnitioii ot tom. 


Hitmbet ui tomif 
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decade to decade and the 34 named below hare remained within the class now 
assigned to them 

Class. State Town. 

Class I. Over lOO/iOO . Jaipur . Jaipur. 

Class II. 50,000 to lUO^OOO , Bikaner . Bikaner. 

^larwar . Jodhpur. 

Class III. 20, 000 to 50,000 . Kolah . Kotah. 

]Mewar . Udaipur, 

Toiik . Tunk. 

Class IV. 10,000 to 20,000 . Bharatpur . Dig. 

Bikaner . Cliuru and Batangarh. 

Jaipur . Uatehpur, Jhiinjhimu, iSawalgarh and Ranigarh. 
Marwar . Bali and Nagaur. 

Class V. 5,000 to 10,000 . Aiwar . Tijara. 

Bauswara . Banswara. 

Bharatpur . Bayana 
Bikaner . Eeni. 

Dholpur . Eajakhera. 

Jaipur . Bissau, Chirawa, Daosa, Gangapur, Khetii, Kotputli, 
Lalsot, Malpura, Sri Madhopur and Surajgarh. 
Marwar . Jalor and Pipar. 
iVIewar . ^sathdwara. 

Sirohi . Sirohi. 

Ajmer-'Jlerwara . — The only change that took place in the Province, was 
the addition of Deoli Cantonment in 1911. 

Hew towns. Tlic places which have been classed as towns, for the first time are 

_ named in the margin. Of these, Bhadra, 

Dungargarh and Sapotra have been 
treated as towns on account of their 
having Municipalities ; Bidasar and Rajal- 
desar, owing to their urban characteristics ; 
and Lakheri, Mandrail, Makrana and 
Keshoraipatan being centres of trade. 
Amber has been admitted as it is the 
ancient cajiital of the State and has historical associations attaclied to it. 

SStanJ o.^Jt^astern Division . — The Eastern Division comprising 12 States (in- 

cluding one Chief ship and one 
Estate ) has the largest numlier of 
towns in it. The statement in 
the margin shows the number of 
towns in each unit in this census 
as compared with that in the previ- 
ous censuses. In the States of 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Kishangarh, 
Jhalawar and Kotah and in the 
Shahpura Chiefship, the number has 
remained stationary throughout. 
Of the remaining 6, Bundi and 
Karauli, had each two added to their roll in the decade, the addition of one to 
Jaipur has been explained in the preceding paragraph. Sironj, Pirawa and 
Chbabra belonging to Tonk were transferred in 1911 from the Central India 
Agency and brought on the list of this Province, thus raising the number from 
2 to 5. Dholpur alone lost one in 1901 by the absorption of Dauianpur in the 
City. LaWa has no town. 

JFestern Division . — Next comes the Western Division with 39 towns and 

a half. This division comprises three 
States of which Marwar occupies the 
first position and Jaisalmer the last, 
with one town, the Capital of the State. 
The increase of four towns in Bikaner is 
only recent. The addition of Makrana 
sho\m in paragraph 4 has been coun- 
teracted by merging into the Jodhpur 
City, of its suburbs, which used hitherto 
to he treated as a separate town. 




^tate. i 

i’own. 

Bikaner . . . i 

! 

1-lhadra. 

Bidasar. 

Bau^gargarli. 

' Bajaldesar, 

Bondi 

j 

Keshoraipatan. 

Bakheri. 

Jaipur 

Amber. 

Karauli 

Mandrail, 

Sapotra. 

Marwar , 

Makrana. 
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Southern Division. 


State.* 

Numbebof towns in 

1921 

1911 j 1901 

1891 

1. Abu . 

1 

j 

’ 1 

2. Banswara 

1 

1 1 1 

3. Bungarintr . 

3 

3 1 1 

1 

4. Knslialgarh , 

1 

1 1 ... 


5. Mewar 

14 

14 1 14 

14 

6. Partabgarb . 

1 

1 i 1 

, 1 

7. Sirohi 

4 

5 1 5 

i 1 

Total 

2^ 

25 1 22 

: 


British Got eminent 


garh and Banswara, like Mewar, 


This Division is composed of 5 States, one Chief- 
ship and a District under British Adminis- 
tration. Mewar stands first in respect of 
the number of towns which has remained 
steady throughout. Next comes Sirohi 
with four. It had only one town in 1891, 
the number in the following decade jumped 
up to five. The drop of one, this time, is 
due to the exclusion of Abu on account 
of the area covered by it, with some addi- 
tion, having been leased by the State to the 
it is now treated as a separate unit. Kushalgarh, Partab- 
have r€ 


retained their original strength. 


The Urban population. 

6. Columns 5 — 9 of the Subsidiary Table III, attached to this chapter give aenenu. 


the variation per cent, between the population of towns in one 
of the same places in the succeeding censuses (irrespective of 


Province. 

1911-21 

1901-11 

1S9M901 

1831-91 

1S&1-1921 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Rajputana 

-51 

—6-7 

—8*5 

+ 13-5 


Ajmer-Merwara 

+ 17'3 ^ 

+ 7‘9 

i 

-E 5-6 

+ -’s-g 

' +75-2 


havinor 


changed 
from 


census and 
any of them 
its Class or 


fallen from the category of 
towns in any decade). These 
variations are exhibited in the 
margin. Eajputana shows an 
increase in the 1881-91 decade 
and a gradual decline thereafter. 
The net decrease between 1881 — > 


1921 is ll'l, which indicates that a number of places, classed as towns in 1881, 
have lost their urban character. Ajmer-Merwara has, on the contrary, been 
showing an upward tendency throughout. The considerable rise of variation 
in the decade may, as already explained, be ascribed to the Drs Pair, the 
effect of Avhich on the Urban population has been dealt with in paragraph 9 in fra, 
hut the figures in column 6 are a sure index of the growth of urban population. 

The figures in column 10 of the Subsidiary Table are the result , of the 
comparison of the total population of each class in 1921, with the total of the 
same class in 1881, and show a deficit of 5 per cent, in Eajputana and a rise 
of 79 per cent, in xljmer-Merwara. 

7. Dajptitana — The population of torvns varies from 120,207 in the sae oi towns, 
largest (Jaipur City) to 857 in the smallest (Kotra— Me war). The average 
population per town is 9,279. 

4/wc;’-l/er<ram.— The largest population is in Ajmer, viz., 113,512 and the 
smallest in the Deoli Cantonment 3,174, while the average per town is 32,939. 

8. The proportion of females to every one thousand males residing Sex proportion, 
in towns {vide Subsidiary Table III) is 922 in Eajputana and 720 in Ajmer- 
Menvara. The corresponding figures for the total population (including 

rural and urban) are 899 and 837, respectively. The comparatively low 
proportion of females in Ajmer-Merwara, is partly due to the presence, in a 
comparatir ely small population, of the two cantonments of Nasirabad and 
Deoli, wherein a larger number of European soldiers are unmarried and most of 
the Indian soldiers reside singly. It may further be attributed to the fact 
that the Eailway headquarters and workshops, etc., in the Ajmer City and the 
textile industries in the town of Beau ar, employ a large number of immigrants, 
some of Avhom probably leave their women-folk behind. To these may be 
added the large influx of pilgrims into the Ajmer City on the occasion of 
the Urs Eair, most of whom were males. 

The figures of cities, given in column 4 of Subsidiary Table IV and repro- 
duced on the margin for facility of 
reference, show that the proportion of 
females varies little from town to town 
except in 3, viz., Bharatpur (738), Tonk 
(1,012) and x4.jmer (679). The causes of 
these large variations will be dealt with in their appropriate places. 


1. 

Alwar 

910 

7. Jodhpur . 

849 

2. 

Bharatpur 

738 

8. Kotah 

888 

3. 

Bikaner , 

891 

9. Tonk 

1,012 

4. 

Bundi 

969 

10. Udaipur , 

899 

5. 

Dholpur . 

902 

11. Ajmer 

679 

6. 

Jaipur 

867 
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All religions . 



U3 

Aniinist 



10 

Christian 



7-10 

Hindu 



116 

Jain 



2S4 

Musalman 



384 

Sikh . 



58 


9. Taking the two provinces combined, 113 persons out of every 1,000 live 
in towns and cities. The figures of each of the main religions, abstracted from 

Subsidiary Table II, are given- in the 
margin. The proportion of Christians 
living in towns as compared with villages 
is the highest, being 7-19 per mille. It is 
587 per mille in Kajputana and 893 in 
Ajmer-Merwara, the higher proportion 
in the latter being due to the presence 
of the British troops at Xasirahad and the employment of Christians 

Railway Administration at Ajmer. In Rajputana 
ibu, and at Kharari (Sirohi), Jodhpur, Bikaner, etc., 
seat of the Local Administration, as well as a 
for the British soldiers, and the latter having Railway colonies or 
After Christians, Musalmans show' a great inclination to live 
Their proportion is 381 in the provinces together, 355 in 
and 639 in Ajmer-Merwara. As compared with others 
take more readily to industrial pursuits and businesses of 


m large numbers in 
they mostly reside at . 
the former being the 
Sanitarium 
Workshops, 
in towns. 

Rajputana 
Musalmans 

sorts than to agriculture. Their ratio in Ajmer is pai’ticularly high, owing 
to the existence of the Dargah of Kliwaja Sahib, which supports a large number 
of attendants, hangers-on, pilgrims, menials and the like and partly to the 
number of Musalmans employed in the railway workshops. To the 639, the 
TJrs Pair has contributed about 116 per mille. 

Like Musalmans, Jains also take readily to pursuits other than agriculture 
and are mostly money-lenders, cloth merchants, etc. Hindus are mostly 
agriculturists and consequently their proportion is lower in towns. The 
Animists are hilly people and naturally averse to living in towns. Their 
proportion is therefore the lowest. The proportion of Sikhs in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara together, is as low as 58, l3ut it leaps to 986 in Ajmer-Merwara, 
taken separately. This is due to their presence in large numbers in the Ajmer 
City, where they are employed in raihvay workshops and other various offices. 

Natural Divisions . — Looking at the 
figures of the Xatural Divisions, the 
proportion of urban population of all 
religions, is as high as 158 per mille in 
the M’^estern Division, against the pro- 
vincial average of 134. The Southern 
Division has the lowest number of towns 
and consequently shows the smallest 


Province and 

Division. ; 

Nuuiher 

of 

towns. 

Proportinn 
to All 
Religions. 

Majp\i.tana 

142 

i 134 

Western Division 

39^ 

158 

Sonfchern ,, 

25 

i 78 

Eastern „ 

77i 

! 141 


figure of 78. 


The Eastern Division contains the 
gives a proportion of 144, which is lower 
the reason being that most of the towns in 


Natural 

Division. 


(Chaeteb II.) 
Number per milib 

OP POPULATION WHO 
LIVE IN" TOWNS AND 
WHO ARE — 


- (Chapter IV.) 
Number per milxe op 

THB TOTATj population 
WHO ARB — 


largest number of towns but 
than that in the Western Division, 
the former division belong to a 
lower class than in the 
latter. The statement 
on the margin gives 
two sets of figures by 
Natural Divisions : one 
giving relation per 
mille which, each reli- 
gion in the urban area 
alone, bears to its res- 
pective total strength 
and the other which 
each does to total (rural 

and urban) population. 

The contrast is most 

marked in the case of Christians on the one hand and the Hindus on the other. 
The proportions in the two sets in the case of tlie former are 808 and *3 
respectively in the "Western Division, while in the case of the latter on the 
contrary — 129 and 847. IMusalmans and Jains follow suit with Christians. 
This is a clear index of the proclivity of each religion living in urban or rural 



Hindu. 

Jain. 

iiusal- 

man. 

Chris- 

tian. 

! 

Hindn.‘ 

Jain. 

Masai- 

man. 

1 

Chris- 

tian, 

Maiputana, 



1 


1 




Western 

129 

316 

343 

808 

847 

50 

96 

•3 

Southern 

70 

175 

476 

846 

j 693 

45 

36 

*5 

Eastern 

116 

233 

344 

443 

874 i 

12 

111 

'6 
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10. In dealing with the distribution of urban population, it is interesting 

to compare the composition of the 

. Kk'MBEE PEE lO.ooo WHO LINE ly low.vs populationof towns by religion. 

AKD WHO AEB — mi * - Al * 

Provinces and , - , The figupcs given in the margin 

Xatnrai Dhisions. , Musai- Chris- have been abstracted from Sub- 
mist man. tian. sidiary Table IV, (Chapter IV). 

1 — The average town of Eajputaua 

sajputaiia . o8 [ 6,ss5 593 ■2,424 22 16 Contains 69 Hindus, 24 Musalmans, 

Eastern Division. 6 i,019 193 2,6oO IS 14 0 .Tj^ITIS and 1 belonopinc to otbpr 

Southern „ . 443 ; t\2S0 1.017 2,190 .54 16 «J aiilb ailU i ueiUIi^lUj, lO OLUei 

Western . 5 6 ,S 7 5 992 2,094 , 16 18 religions, in every hundred of the 

Ajmer-Menvara . 8 o,247 330 3,0oi j 300 114 population. In othei’ words Jains 

~ and Hindus combined contribute 

three-fourths towards the urban population, and Musalmans almost the rest. 

Looking at the composition of Natural Divisions by religion, it is apparent 
that the Hindus exceed the provincial average in the Eastern Division and fall 
below it in the Southern. Jains go far beyond their provincial average both in 
Southern and 'Western Divisions— while in the Eastern their proportion falls as 
low as half the provincial average. In the case of Musalmans their proportion 
in the Eastern Division over-runs the provincial proportion and falls short in 
the other Divisions. The proportion of Christians and .\nimists in the Southern 
Division is the highest among the divisions and the province as a whole. 

11. jRaj putana and Aj mer-Meric:ira . — The marginal figures abstracted from Density oi population 

— 1 Subsidiary Table IV, (Chapter II), show 

Cities and towns. Density per ^quare mde. that in the twO prOviuceS combined, the 

1 . Jaipur . . . population is the thickest in Jaipur and the 

si D°unga'ipur ! . is.’sis thinnest in Abu. The density of none of 

4. Aiwar . . . 15,761 the towns or cities other than Jaipur, 

j^kTp'^atan Chaoni ! ii!o94 Jolhpur, Duugarpur, Aiwar, Bikaner and 

7« KnsMgarh . . 9.103 Jhalrapatan Chaoni, runs beyond four 

9 . Beawar . . . 7,986 digits. Hie area of the remaining towns 

10 . Kotah . . . 7,549 jg generally not known. 

12 ! xiTriii i . i 5,526 Bajputana — The density in cities ranges 

14 Ithrnlarh i ’ 4’726 from 1,898 to over 40,000 per square mile, 

15. Dhoipur . .* i 3,058 while in selected towns, which are also the 

16- : • • 9 ’osl capitals of the States, after which they 

18 . Tonk . . 1,898 are named, it varies from l,o00 to over 

i 18,000. Keliable figures of area are not 

— i i i ^ available except for the largest towns. 

It is, therefore, impracticable to form an estimate of the density of population, 
which might give an approximate idea of actual congestion in an ordinary town. 

Ajmer-Mertcara . — In Ajmer-Merwara the range of density lies between 
2,000 and 8,000. 

12. In the absence of vital statistics no discussion, however elaborate, 

can be effective and interesting, in tracing the growth or decline of the popula- BajputaSS.™ 
tion, cle facto. Another factor of equal importance in carrying on the 
discussion further, is that of migration. Unhappily, statistics for neither 
of these are available for any of the towns excepting some of the cities 
of. Bajputana and their wnnt makes the task of tracing the causes of 
variations, with any degree of accuracy, an impracticability. Eemarks in respect 
of variations of considerable magnitude will, therefore, have to be confined to the 
inferences, drawn from the study and analysis of the figures given in Imperial 
Tables IV and V. Of the places classed as towns in 1911, those showing an 

i — ^ 1 increase of 20 per cent, or more are noted on 

Bharatpur . Bhasawar . 23 per cent. tlic margin. Of thcsc Bikaner, SoratsTarh 

Bikaner . . Bikaner. . 24 „ ., Sagwara are progressive tow'ns and have 

Dungarpur . Sagwara . 23 „ „ sliown Bu increase In tficir population in 

Jaipur . . Dan»a . • ;8 „ ,, every dccade, while the rest a decrease 

„ . . shahpnra . 24 „ „ Only 111 1901 — 1911, whicli was apparently 

; ; ^Uhdwara .’ 57 C ^0 phxgue. The increase in the present 

Tonk . xiuibahera . 20 i, ’, dccade mav be explained partly by the fact, 

that people who had left during plague 

returned home afterwards and partly to natural growth. 


Cities and towns. 

Density per square mile. 

1. Jaipur . 

. 

40,069 

2. Jodhpur 


27,215 

3- Dungarpur 


18,318 

4. Aiwar 


15,761 

5. Bikaner . 


13,882 

6. Jhalrapatan Chaoni 


11,094 

7» Kushalgarh 


9,103 

8. Kekri 


8,140 

9. Beawar . 


7,986 

10. Kotak 


7,549 

11, Ajmer 

12. Karauli « 


6,677 

6,526 

13* Bharatpur 


4.785 

14. Kishaugarh • 


4.726 

16. Dhoipur . 


3,058 

16. Bundi 


2,301 

17. Nasirabad 


2,285 

18. Tonk 


1,898 

19. Partabgarh 


1,530 

20. Abu 


468 


Bharatpur 

Bhasawar 

23 per cent. 

Bikaner . 

Bikaner . 

24 „ 

j> * • 

8uratgarh 

28 „ „ 

Dungarpur 

8agw'ara , 

23 „ „ 

J aipur 

Daoba - 

28 „ ,, 


Manoharpur , 


f) • • 

8hahpura 

- * }■> 

Marwar , 

8adri 

27 ,, , 

Mewar . 

Xathdw'ara 

57 ’! ” 

Tonk 

^imbahera 

20 ,, » 
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Alwar 



Bahror , 

— 

22 per cent. 

9* • 



Govindffarh 

, 

22 


>• • 



Rajgarh 

, 



Jaipur , 



Baswa . 


22 


99 * 



Naraina 


2S ., 


99 * 



Satnod . 


24 „ 


•9 • 



Sawai MadUonur 

33 „ 


99 



Toda Bhim 

. 

28 „ 


Jaisalmer 



J aisalmer 


30 „ 


Kishangarh 



Rupnagar 


27 „ 


Marwar , 



Balotra 


26 „ 


99 • 



Bidvvana 


99 


•9 • 



Jaitaran 


\ 27 „ 


99 * 



Xagaur . 


21 „ 


99 • 



Pachbhadra 


24 


99 



Pali 


22 


99 • 



Pokaran 


24 1 


Mewar . 



Kherwara 


j21 „ 



The marginally noted towns 
display a decrease of 20 per 
cent, or over in their respec- 
tive populations. Kherwara 
is a Military Station in Mewar. 
Its decrease is perhaps due to 
the movement of troops, 
stationed there. The fall in 
the rest of the towns is more 
or less -in line with the 
general decrease in the States to 
w hich they respectively belong. 
The attack of influenza was 
very severe in this decade and 
its effects are self-evident. 


13. The number of towns falling in each class (see Imperial Table IV) is 

compared in the 
margin with the 
correspon ding 
figures of pre- 
vious censuses. 
Jaipur is the 
ojily place w^hich 
can feel proud • 
of retaining its 
position in the 
first class. There 
were four towns 
in the second 
class in 1891, 

viz., Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jodhpur. Of these, Bharatpur lost its posi- 
tion in 1901 and Alwar followed suit in the next decade. Neither of them has 
since regained its lost position nor is there any likelihood of their doing so in 
the near future. Bikaner and Jodhpur have remained in this class throughout. 
The third class was composed of six tow ns in 1891, viz., Bundi, Jhalrapatan 
(Chaoni), Karauli, Kotah, Tonk and Udaipur (Mewar). The number remained 
the same in 1921, though the towns were different from those of 1891. Bundi, 
Jhalrapatan (Chaoni) and Karauli lost their position and went to a low’er class 
and were replaced by Alwar and Bharatpur from the higher class and Sikar from 
the lower. There have been numerous variations in the number of towns in the 
next three classes with the residt of a net gain of 16 since 1891. The changes 
mainly represent the rise and fall in the population in each successive decade 
and consequent interchange from one class to another. 




Rajputana. 

Ajmeb-Mbbtvaba. 

Class. 

Size. 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

I 

100,000 and over 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




II 

50,000—100,000 . 

2 

2 

3 

4 


1 

1 

1 

III 

20,000— 50,000 . 

6 

7 

6 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

IV 

10,000— 20,000 . 

19 

24 

25 

F.0 

1 




V 

5,000— 10,000 . 

58 

59 

63 

81 

1 1 I 

2 

1 

1 

VI 

2,000 — 6,000 . 

52 

39 

29 

2 

j 1 ^ 

... 



VII 

Under 2,000 

4 

1 

1 

I 






Total 

1 

142 

133 

1 128 

; 124 

j 6 

6 

4 

4 


iVof.?— Exclusive of cities there are only four classes of towns in the Imperial Table, but to bring them 
all within the purview of this di'^cassion, the former have been amalgamated with the latter and the two 
together split up into seven classes. 




The marginal table shows wdiat substantial 


changes 


C lass. 

Size. 

19 

21. 

1911, 

1901. 

Number 

’ucIikUmI. 

N amber 
exchnled. 

Number 

ineladed. 

Number Nnmber 
excluded, iucludal. 

Number 

excluded. 

IV 

10.000—20,000 



1 


1 


V 

1 5,000—10,000 

4 


1 

1 

4 

7 

VI 

2,000— 5,000 

5 


4 


4 

... 


Total 

9 


6 

1 

0 

7 


There was no town in the VII class in 1891. 
placed in it. Kotra being a cantonment was treated as 
time in 1901 and still continues as such. Sanotra fKarnnin LoUf 1 “" 


have taken place in 
these classes and 
how the present 
number shows 
the increase of 
16. The figures 
given represent 
only such places, 
as have either 
evolved out of 
the category of 
villages or have 
merged into it. 

Four have since been 
a town for the first 
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i4. The marginal statement and the diagram 


Proportion fcr cent, of total population enumerated in C rlan 
and Rural Disti'iits respective! if at each censusy ISSI to 1921. 



POPULATIOir AS CONSTITCTEO AT EACH 

Ckksus. 

1 Pbopobtioit peb ceht. 

[ TO total population of 
RAJPCT.4.NA AND AJMEB- 
ilERWAEA. 

Years. 

Total. 

; 

Urban 

Districts. 

Rural 

Districts. 

Urban 

Districts. 

Rural 

Di.'JtnctB. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

; 6 

1881 

j 

10,102.105 

1.361,430 

8.740,675 

13-5 

1 86'5 

1891 

12,171,749 

1,571,413 

I0,60n,336 

12-S 

87-2 

1901 , 1 

9,853,366 

1,439,106 

8,394.260 

14*3 

S5'2 

1911 

10,530,432 

1,373.260 

9.157,172 

130 

87-0 

1921 

9,814,384 

1,317,642 

8,526,742 

J3-4 

i S6'6 

1881 

Ajmer-^'Mertcara. \ 

460,722 1 92,003 ! 368,719 1 

200 

80-0 

1891 . 1 

642,358 

123 915 

418,443 1 

22-8 

77-2 

1901 . * 

476,912 

129,411 

347,501 

27- 1 

72-9 

1911 

501,395 

140,394 

361.001 

28-b 

720 

1921 

495,271 

164,697 , 

330,574 

33*3 

66-7 


below it, show the distribu- 
tion of population between 
urban and rural areas, as 
compared with the last 
census. It will be noticed 
that Raj pu tana presents 
steady rise neither in the 
urban nor in the rurai 
figure's. The only tempor- 
ary jump was in 1903 
when the former gained 2 
per cent. The present de- 
cade brings the proportion 
exactly to the same level as 
in 3 881. Ajmer-Merwara, 
on the contrary, shows a 
steady rise in the urban 
population, and if the figures 
of the actual urban popula- 
tion of the present decade 
are compared with those of 
1881, the result would be a 
net gain of 68T per cent, 
in favour of 1921. 


VARIATION per CEMT in THE URBAN AND 
RURAL POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES SINCE IBS 
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CHAPTEE II. — THE POPI'LATION OP CITIE.S, TOWN'S AN'D VILLAGES. 


BUitibation'o! 
popalatioii between 
States and Districts and 
Hatoral IKvisions. 


DeAnlti<»i o! Ullage. 


Variation in the 
number of Villages. 


Villages classified 
according to Popnla* 
tion. 


15. The diagram on the opposite page illustrates the proportion per 
cent, of the population of the Provinces, Natural Divisions, and States and 
Districts, living in urban and rural areas and the distribution of the urban 
population according to the classification of towns. 


The Rural Population. 


16. The definition of ‘ village ’ was : — 

“ Village denotes the area demarcated for revenue j)urposes as a Mauza, 
provided that, where such a village or part of a village forms part of the area 
of a town, such village or such part of a village will be included in the town, 
remaining part, if any, being treated for census purposes as a village. ” 

“ Village incdudes all the hamlets situated within the area of a Eevenue 
Mauza. ” 


“ Forest tracts, not included within the boundaries of a Eevenue Mauza, 
will he entered as separate villages, the boundaries being those recognised by 
the Forest Department.” 




Year. 



Actual numbee. 

[ Variation. | 

Raj- 

putana. 

1 Ajuier- 
Mernara. 

Raj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Menvara. 

1S81 





. 29,913 

739 



1891 





. 31,023 

711 

1,110 

+ 2 

1901 





. 30,609 

740 

— 414 

—1 

1911 





. 32,271 

743 

+ 1,662 

+ 3 

1921 





. 32,412 

; 746 

+ 141 

+ 3 


17. The marginal 
table shows the varia- 
tions in the number 
of villages since 1881. 
Towns and Cities 
having been separate- 
ly dealt with, have 
been excluded. 


The village presents a well-recognised unit in Eajpntana and Ajmer- 
Merwara. The variation in the number of villages, is not due to any miscon- 
ception, connected with the application of the definition. Some of the main 
reasons for variations in the number of villages, as compared with 1911, may 
be said to he (1) desertion or re-inhabitation of villages, (2) inclusion of 
hamlets in parent villages and (3) declaration of certain hamlets as Eevenue 
Mauzax, on re-settlement tu’ on other grounds, 

IS. Imperial Table I gives the classification of total population into Urban 

and Eural areas. The classification of 
rural population has been n orked out in 
Subsidiary Table I to this Chapter. A 
comparative table is given in the margin, 
showing the number per mille of the 
rural population, falling in each class, 
Rajpntana . — More than half the rural 
people in Eajputana reside in villages, with 
a population under 500, nearly two-fifths 
in those 500 to 2,000 and about one-twelfth 
in decent sized villages, with 2,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants. Similar proportions 
prevail in the Eastern and Mestern Divi- 
sions, though in the latter, the actual 
proportions are slightly different from 
those in the Eastern. In the Southern 
Division nearly five-eighths live in the lowest class, about one-third in the next 
upper and approximately one-twentieth in the class with a population of two 
to five thousand. 


Cla?-8. 


NU3IBEK PKR :\I1LLE. 


KAJPUTAN A. 


Natural \ Ajmer- 
1 Mfcvwara 



C > V 

A 

o 

1 

o 

c/. 

£1 


I, 5,000 and over 

] 

1 



1 



11. 2,000 to 5,000 

79 

85 

' 52 

89 ’ 

198 

III. 50<J to 2,000 

393 '399 

1324 

442 ! 

433 

IV. Under 500 

627 515 

i624 

1 

469 I 

1 

369 


Natural Divisions . — Among Divisions taken as a whole. Western takes 
the lead in the II and III classes, but goes to the bottom in the IV. Eastern 
Division stands second in all the three classes and Southern occupies the 
first place in the lowest class and the last in the II and III classes. 

States.--Th.e highest proportion per mille of persons re.siding in the second 
class villages, is found in Jaipur and the lowest in Karauli. IiUhe third class 
Lawa Estate shows the highest proportion while Jaisalmer the lowest heint» 805 
and 209 respectively. Abu and Kushalgarh have their entire rural ’nonulation 
in the lowest class and had this not been the case, Jaisalmer would have S 
the loremost position. Law a has the low'est proportion, viz,, 195. 
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proportion per cent. 

- OF POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES- 

-NAmRAL -DIVISIONS AND STATES OR DlS-mCT— 

- LIVING IN URRAN AREAS(nOFOVER2QOOOlNHA61TANTS - 

— L2) OF 10.000 AND UNDE.R 20000 INHABITANTS— 

- ^3^ OF 5000 AMD UNDER 1 0000 INHABIT ANTS 

(4)0F UNDER 5000 IN H AS 1 TANTS AN DCS)- 

— IN RURAL AREA^ 

— NOTE-THE AOTlIAl- PROPORTIONS \N THESE. FWE. — 

C L A5c>ES OF AREA^ ARE. SHOWN BELOW THE DU^GRAM 

URBAN AREA 
OVER zqooo ie^}co-2ofloo Sfoo-icfioo unoERSpco Rural area 

Vyiiim r’..T~!!l tiSiSKiia EKSS W I I 
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Hean distance between 
Villigee (Towns 
inelnded;. 


iStatemeni xjiotring the mean difiance hettceen the rUlages. 


j^raf e popnlation per 
\mage in different 
Vatnral Divisions. 


A village with a population of just over 5,000 and a shade of urbanity 
attached to it, can justly claim to he classed as a town. It is rather a matter of 
chance than reason, that Bandikui which comes within the elastic definition 
of a town, escaped admission into that category. It is diflBcult indeed to as.sign 
any definite reason why in some States people should collect in the larger type 
of villages more than in others, though it is easy to understand that in the 
Jungly and Hilly States, like those in the Southern Division, they cannot do so. 

Ajmer-^ierwara. — Ajmer-Merwara shows a large proportion of popula- 
tion in the class of villages having 500 to 2,000 population. The rest of the 
population is distributed in the second and fourth classes approximately in the 
proportion of and | respectively. 

19. Assuming, for the purposes of comparison, that all the home-steads 
in such a village were brought together to one place and that throughout 
the Provinces each village represented one point, the mean distance between 
such villages in the Provinces combined and severally in each Xatural 

Division in Raj- 
putana would be as 
noted on the margin. 
The provincial fig- 
ures for Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Herwara 
are 2-15 and 2’03 
miles respectively. 
The figures in 
columns 3, 4 and 5 
show that of all the 
Divisions in Eaj- 
putana, the Southern 
is the most thickly 
studded and the Western the thinnest. This latter tract is ill- watered and 
mostly unproductive and a large portion thereof lies in the desert. The 
precarious nature of the cultivation and the fact that the supply of water in the 
wells is constantly failing and turning brackish, stands in the way of the 
formation of villages. 

20. The figures in the last column of the statement on the margin have, for 

easy reference, been abstracted from the 
Subsidiary Table I and show the average 
population per village in the Provinces 
and Natural Divisions. Ajmer-Merwara 
shows the highest (443), and is followed 
by the Western Division (321). Southern 
Division stands the lowest on the list in 
this respect, whilst the Eastern occupies 
the middle position. The fall in the 
provincial average of Eajputana from 285 

(1911) to 272 (1921) is mainly due to loss in the population and partly to 
increase in the number of villages from 32,271 in 1911 to 32,412 in 1921. 


Pi’ovinoe and Natural 
Division. 

Area in 
square miles. 

\ Number of 
; inhabited 
villages and 
towns. 

Number of 
villages in 
100 square 
miles 

(calculated). 

Mean dis- 
tance in 
miles 

(calculated). 

1 

2 


4 

5 

£ ajj> utana and Aj mer- 
Mericara. 

1 

33,305 

25 

2-15 

Majptiiana . 

\ 

32,554 

25 

215 

Southern Division 

18,999 ! 

10,541 i 

55 

! 1-46 

Eastern Division . . I 

35,648 1 

15.226i 1 

42 

1*66 

Western Division 

74,3d 0 1 

1 6,786i : 

9 

3*58 

Ajmer-Merwara . . | 

^>711 

751 

28 

203 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Popula- 

tion. 

N UDiher 
of 

villages. 

Average 
popula- 
tion per 
village. 

7. Ajmer-Merwara . 

330,574 

746 

443 

2, Hajpufana . 

8,526,742 

32.412 

1 272 

3. Eastern Division . 

4,476,027 

3 5,149 

295 

4. Southern Division , 

1,8-^7.0181 

10.516 

179 

5. W^estern Division . 

2.1G3,697i 

1 ' 

6.747 

321 


Avenst popnlatioii 
per Village by States 
atfd DtotrictS' 


Average area per 
Village. 


21. Taking the States separately, the average is the highest in Sirohi, viz., 
409 and the lowest, viz., 94 in the Kushalgarh Chiefship. But if the States 
where Bhil population is prominent, be omitted, Marwar with 391 would replace 
Sirohi, and Jaisalmer (129) Kushalgarh. Marwar was first in 1911. Its 
place has now been taken by Sirohi, which was fourth at that time. Shahpura 
Chiefship which was ninth in 1911, has risen to the third place. Excepting 
La wa and Partabgarh, which occupy the same position as they did in 1911, all 
the other States have gone down, some by one or two steps and others by 
more than two. xVlwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur, in spite of their greatest 
density, have each lost two steps. 

22. The total area of the Provinces combined and severally divided by the 
total number of inhabited villages (including towns) gives an average of about 
4 square miles per village. But this is not the area exclusively under village 
sites. It is the area constituting a Revenue Village. 
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Cities. 


23. The population of Cities including Suburbs, wherever such exist, and Gene 
per dentage of variation (1911-21) are shown on the margin. There were 9 cities 

in the two provinces in 


Citv, 


Population. 


Per cea- 
tage of 
varia- 
tion 

1911-21. 



ILajputana, \ 



Alwar 


44,760 

+ 8*4 

Bharatpur 


33,495 

- 1*2 

Bikaner 

ft . • • ft ft ft 1 

69,410 

+ 24*3 

Bundi 


16,105 

- 17-8 

Dholpur 

i 

16,206 

- 18-7 

Jaipur 


120.207 

- 12-3 

Jodhpur 


73,480 

- 7-9 

Kotah 


31.707 

- 3-2 

Tonk . 


30,374 

- 10-3 

Udaipur 

. 

34.789 

+ 4-7 


Ajmer’Merii'ara, 



Ajmer 



113.612 

+ 31-7 



Population 

Density 

No. 

Towns. 

(000s 

per square 



omitted). 

mile. 

1 

Bombay ..... 

1.175 

48,996 


Calcntta . . . . • 

907 

28,370 


Madras . ... 

526 

18,169 


Hyderabad (Deccan) . . , 

404 

7,925 

5 

Kangoon . . • • . 

341 

14,601 


Delhi 

304 

2,718 


Lahore • . . • • 

281 

6,709 


Ahmedabad ..... 

274 

24.910 


Lucknow ..... 

240 

9,350 

10 

Bangalore (including Civil and 




Military). 

237 

10.193 


K^arachi .... 

216 

19,717 


Cawupore ..... 

216 

22,620 


Poona . . . • .i 

214 

5,370 


Benares . . . . • 

198 

19,930 

15 

Howrah ..... 

195 

19,530 


Agra 

185 

11.000 


Amritsar - . , , . 

160 

65,395 


Allahabad ..... 

157 

10,250 


Mandalay .... 

148 

5,957 

20 

Nagpui* ..... 

145 

7,260 


Srinagar ..... 

141 

15,748 


Madura ..... 

338 

17,105 


Bareilly ..... 

129 

16.800 


Meerut ..... 

122 

15.542 

25 

Trichinopoly .... 

120 

i 13.622 


Jaipur ..... 

120 

40,069 


Dacca ..... 

119 

11,945 


Patua . . . . . i 

119 

7,998 


Sholapiir ..... 

119 

I 17.083 

30 

Surat . • • . . i 

117 ' 

39.484 


Ajmer 

113 i 

6,677 


The 
illustrates 
in 


diagram 


1 911. Dholpur and Bundi 
have been added to the list 
this time. 

In considering the recent 
groAvth of the cities and 
towns it will be convenient 
to take up the cities first 
and then the selected 
towns. If we strictly apply 
the definition of Citv, 
given in the Imperial 
Census Code to the Towns 
in the Provinces, we find 
that Jaipur and Ajmer 
alone fulfil the conditions. 

overleaf 
the fluctuations 
the population of 
cities since 1881. With the 
exception of Eotah, the 
tendency was towards rise 
in the first decade, and in 
the next Bharatpui*, Bundi, 
Tonk, Udaipur and Jodhpur 
joined Kotah in the decline. 
Thereafter Bharatpur, Tonk 
and Jaipur have continuous- 
ly run the downward course. 
Alwar and Udaipur fell in 
1911 to rise again in the 
decade under review, on the 
other hand, Bundi, Dholpur, 
Kotah and Jodhpur rose in 
1911 onlv to fall in 1921. 
Bikaner and Ajmer alone 
can boast of continuous 
progress. 

As shown on the margin 
there are 25 cities in the 
w hole of India, nUich are 
larger than Jaipur in popu- 
lation. In 1911, it was 
twenty-first on the list but 
has this time fallen by five 
places. Ajmer has come 
for the first time imder the 
definition of a city as given 
in the Code. The term 
“Foreign born” in column 
3 of the Table on the 
margin, means persons born 
outside the district of enu- 
meration. It will be ob- 
served that in column 3, the 
1921 figures, show a rise 
over 1911, in Bharatpur, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, 
Udaipur and Ajmer and a fall in Alwar, Bikaner and Tonk. 


City. 


A.lwar 

Bharatpui’ 

Bikaner 

Bundi 

Dholpur 

Jaipur 

Jodlipur 

Kotah 

Tonk . 

LMalpur 

Ajmer 


PHOTOSTIOtf FEB MIPLE 07 


Females to males in 

Foreign born to 
population in 

per mille 
of persons 
born 

beyond the 
City of 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

enaniera- 

tion. 

2 


3 

4 

856 

910 

7S 

74 

477 

eol 

738 

191 

202 

447 

974 

891 

8S 

77 

182 


969 


134 

321 


902 

• ft* 

165 

707 

935 

867 

51 

C4 

205 

906 

849 

45 

50 

197 

932 

8S8 

295 

311 

467 

1,011 

1,012 

117 

98 

137 

903 

899 

47 

i 

196 

821 

679 

472 

j 538 

950 
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Tlio proportion of fomales 
to males, shows a rise in 
Alwar and a nominal 
advance in Tonk. In other 
cities it has fallen. It is 
asserted in tlie India Report 
for 1911, that the propor- 
tion of females to males 
should invariably be lower 
in the urban population 
than in the population of a 
State or District taken as a 
Avhole, but it is striking to 
find from the marginal table 
that in five out of the eleven 
cities, in the two Provinces, 
the case is just the reverse. 

Excepting in the Cities of Ajmer and Jodhpur, where the existence of 
Railway Shops, attracts people for employment, none of the cities can boast of 
being a centre of trade or industry. The immigrant population in them, there- 
fore, is generally composed of the following : — 

(1) Persons coming in quest of service. 

(2) Hales already in service, and their dependants. 

(3) Persons frequenting for trade or education. 

(-1) Labourers attracted by construction work. 

21. It is the second largest and much the most flourishing of the Ajmer City, 
eleven cities in the two provinces. Bikaner and Ajmer are the only two 
cities which have always sliown increase since the cens\is of 1881. Eigures of 
natural population of the Ajmer City (actual population plux emigrants 
minus immigrants ) are not available and hence no definite conclusions can be 
drawn regarding the sources rvhich go to make up the actual increase. The 
figures of vital statistics, as they are (births 20,010 and deaths 13,579) give 
a deficit of 22,939 : the obvious corollary is that the enhancement in the 
population is due either to transition of the rural population into urban or 
to migration. The root cause of the growing prosperity, is the immigration 
which took place before 1891 and which will be discussed later on. 

The area of the City of Ajmer, including suburbs, covers 1.7 square miles 

and has a population of 
113,512, which means a 
gain of ol'T per cent, over 
the figures of 1911. The 
density per square mile is 
b,(177. Proceeding to 
ddermine the density by 
municipal wards, it will be 
found from the statement 
on the margin that the most 
congested of all the W'ards is 
the eighth. It is composed 
of llohallas Khadiman 
and Shorgaran, parts of 
the Dargah and Lakhan 
Kothri, SihuvaL Hohalla 
and Inderkot. Wards III 
and IV are second and third in this respect. The most thinly populated is 
Ward X (e). This part of the city is occupied by the College* and naturally 
more sanitary andsparsely iiopulated. The noticeable feature'is that generally 
those Hohallas are thickly populated, in which Musalmans preponderate. 

Ward VIII, which is exclusively occupied by Musalmans, has a ratio between 
them and the Hindus of 10 : 1 ; next come "Wards V and VII where, the ratio 



Ward. 

Pfq.nlation. 

Xuiuber 
of person 

Number 
of persons 
per 1( 0 

Older in 
respect 
of 

uensit} . 




per acre. 

square 

yard 

[ 


L‘.n01 

OB 


via 

H 


4,145 

loa 

4 

VIl 

III 



5 2') 

7 

a 

IV 



Boo 

6 

HI 

V 


10,222 

248 

5 

VI 

VI 


12,648 

281 

t) 


VII ( 

r..Hkh<iu Lutii) 

7,758 

29'* 

c 

rv 

vnr ( 

Khadim Mcltalla' 

15,795 

570 

12 

I 

IX 


10,500 

82 

2 

IX 

X 

Vantoinuent . i 

1,S70 

7 

1 

XI 


Railway Settieiiuiit 

4,1 88 

7 5 

2 

X 

(^•) 

3ra\u CnlU'gf 

7c2 

1 ! 

‘0I 

XIII 

id) 

Kt”^t cf tbe sabarl>T . 

2H.210 

o ! 

08 

XU 



I 



Proportion' or FE>rALES to one 

TBOl'sA>B MALES. 


W ard. 


Total 

Popula- 

tion. 


Hitilus. JaiUj- 
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stands 5 : 1 and 2 : 1, respectively. The over-crowding in 

may be said to be due to (v location thereof m the vicinity of Bar ah, (ii) uni - 
formity of reli-ious observances and (iii) matrimony 

the consequent' natural dislike to live far away from the kith and J-j 

of the Wards (excepting HI, wherein the population of these tno 

— ]s upcirly ccjii^v show an otpt 

whelming majority of Hindus. 
Jains are mostlv found in Wards 
III and VII. The Christiiin 
community mostly reside in 
Wards IX and X id)- 

The table on the margin, gives 
the proportion of females to one 
thousand males in each Ward by 
religion. 679 is the proportion 
for the city as a whole, against 
821 in 19il, and 837 for the 
hole District. This fall is 
mainlj attributable to the 
influx of larger nuinbcr of male 
pilgrims, into the Trs lair. 

and Provinces largely 
c o ntribut- 
ing to the 
p opulation 
of the city, 
sutBciently 
indi cates 
hoiv hetero- 
genous it 
is. 1 he 
most strik- 
feature 
the 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

v; 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X (U) Cautonnitut 
X >h) KriiUvjy Settlement 
X {€) Mavu College 

X ^d) Best of the sobtiib^ 


586 

61S 

537 : 667 

810 

851 

722 843 

73D j 

866 

604 857 

8:^1 : 

8rS 

7d3 835 

7b 5 

7 SO 

S02 776 

74‘J 

828 

694 1,147 

7 J5 

869 

616 1,004 

3G5 

197 

t:76 . 149, 

726 

714 

707 C95 

453 

458 

452 

656 

t27 

650 500 

L9ti 

1-1 

338 

794 

7 98 

783 682 


A\ 


The mar! 


dual statement, nhich shows the States 


Hindu. 


31 u?alii.^ii. 


Jain. 


Liirifctian. j Others. 


Total. 


Di'-tnot and 
Proiiiiee. 


Jaipur . 

Kishamarh 
Alarwar 
A-ewar . 

Aiwar 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Bombay Pre-ideney 
United ProTinces . 
Punjab . , ■ , 

L'cntr&I ImJia i 

Agency. 

Other Provii ces ; 
including the t 
reii-aining Eajpu- ; 
tana (Spates. ' 


M. 


4.41 3 

• 2 ,P 2 G 

1:76 

7.17 

6'> 

2f8 

3,391 

116 

13b 

LI 28 


Total 


F. 

if. 1 

F. 

-V. , 

T. 

AT. 

F. , 

M. 1 

F. 

M. j 

F. 

3,^h7 

1,929 ' 

1,177 

123 


09 

68 

70 , 

45 

6 093 

4,718 



178 

53 

54 ‘ 

0 

5 

10 ' 

4 

970 

794 

1a48 

LO.’b ! 

178 

113 


25 

20 

46 

31 

3,349 ’ 

2,476 

2tr.> 

310 • 

221 

31 

bi 

20 

13 

28 . 

15 

765 ' 

4b2 

4bl 

419 1 

3h7 

13 

0 

0 

13 

17 ' 

13 

1 222 

8i)9 

41 

l.( 02 

5-0 

3 

1 

8 

9 

8 

3 

i;i41 j 

t>33 

9 qi 

2,f PI 1 

UA 

7 

5 ‘ 

135 , 

118 

62 

51 

?,451 

' 1,358 

9 ~y)J 

6.141 . 

3,313 

124 

! 9 

188 ' 

145 

V.S 

119 

I0,(t42»| 

i 6,203 

290 

113 

2J41 ! 
750 1 

91 0 
439 

10 

U 

3 

14 

7o 

53 

4S 

41 

123 

7 : 

61 

5 

3.,?4'1 1 
918 1 

1 ].3i8 

1 612 

912 

4,128 * 

1 

1.926 

to 

09 

; 519 

i 

339 1 

17 . 

58 

6,268 

j 3,304 

[ 

lb, 209 

21.091 : 

10,839 

5-7 

405 

1.099 

S19 , 

681 : 

! 4i4 

38,239 

I 

' 22,787 


ing 

in 


i in m i gra- 

tion figures 

indicated on the margin, is the popularity, which the Ajmer City seems to 

enjoy with the [)ersons horn in the United 
Provinces. The reasons for this hiaii propor- 
tion, has lieen discussed at length in the 
leport of 1911. Briefly, they are that 
Ajmer*Merwara was under the Administra- 
tion of the Local Government of the TJniled 
Provinces in the beginning, and the Bail- 


Year. 

i 

P( rtnl s. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 

10.784 ’ 

6.373 

4,‘Ul 

1911 

10,:139 

5.81 5 

4,444 

1921 

16,245 

10.012 

6,205 

j 


Avav workshops and offices nere stationed at Agra when the Bajpiitana-Malwa 
Railway was opened. In 1879 and 1881 the latter were respectively transferred 


Provinces. The figures on the 
margin, showing side by side the 
iridiiienous and the immigrant 
population are very interesting. In 
1911, the proportion of immigrants, 
in every hundred persons of the 
])Opidation, cmitraeted from 18 to 
1.') and that of indiirenous, expand- 
ed from 52 to 55. In the present 
decade the projortion after 
elimination 01 Urs Fair visitors (11,148), .“lions a shrinkage from 55 to 53, 
hut is still higher than that of 1901. Seeing that the proportions do not disclose 
any appreciable variations, the only iuferenco that can he drawn is that a num- 
ber of immigrants who came with railway institutions are getting dcmicih'd. 
Immigration figures much disturbed as tiiey were by the Urs Pair, would he 
found further interesting, if their conqiositiou were presented hy age-groups. 



1 

Born 

in 

X jmer-Mei'uora. 

Immiuiijnth frtmi 

I lUbble 

Ajmur-AIeruafO 

Years- 

M. F. 

M. 

F. 

1901 . 

20.181 1'^,373 

19,283 

15,999 

1911 . 

2r,S97 21,435 

21 A 57 

17,133 : 

1921 . 

29.358 23,128 

3'', 239 

22, 78^7 
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With a view to draw interesting 


conclusions 


j 0—15, 15—40. 40 and over. T'llG figUTCS 

Places i 1011. 1921. 1911. 1021. 1911. 1921. frOm Tsble 

. I . 1 - j ^ XI, Part 11, 



Total Imndirrants . 4,205 3,534 6,572 4, .555 13.599*10.715 20, S0.5 'll, 42.1 4,800 ‘ 3, S41 10,862 6,8.J0 cf tllCplaCeS 

Raj pat an a ' . . 1.224 1,029 1,675 1,277 4,062 i 3,'492 5,247 3,2S2 1.130 1,182 2,492 1,899 rrliipli hflT^P 

Jaipur . . 512 493 738 592 1,861 1 1,483 2,45<) 1,504 4n7 391 l,r47 779 uavc 

Marvvar . , . 276 188 i 282 191 610 j 771 823 543 232 319 4/7 391 P o n I T* i lilll.® 

Other Slates in 4:36 348; 665 404 1,585 i 1,238 1,969 1,230 491 472 968 729 

Rajputana. | prl larcrplv 

Bombay Presidencv , 106 92 j 374 262 260 166 1,508 444 86 52 680 316 

Central India M 109 84 i 304 182 286 237 813 436 69 61 381 238 npporrl- 

Punjab . .j 161 120 326 219 503 269 1,520 493 197 102 820 323 

United Provinces .1 832 661' 1,334 920 2,364 1,806 4.465 2,373 1,006 621 2,554 1,523 i-no*l\r rP- 

CtherPiovineesaud ! 115 114 i 436 207 407 223.1,588 380 165 102 972 349 ^ 

States of India. i, i ‘nPOflllPPM 

Other Asiatic conn- I 3 1 16 3 33 2 135 6 11 - ^ 6 U ^ ^ ^ ^ 'J- 

tries outside India.! i ; n n I Vi P 

Non- Asiatic; 15 19 i - 1 113 46 51 32 32 23 54 43 ^ t 11 C 

countries, j I j HIMrOfin. 

With a view to draw interesting conclusions by comparing the present 

— figures Avith those of 

19 H. 1921. the last census, the 

Caste. same castes were 

p, ' M. p. p. ! M. F. chosen for Table XI, 

^ Part II, this time, as 

1. .Sheikh . . 5,903 3.165 2,740 18.327 12,452 5.‘<75 m 1911. Before pi’O- 

2. Brahman . . i 4,588 2.587 2.001 5.6ol i 3,3C5 2,296 CeediuST tO analvSC 

3 Pathaii . . : 3.184 1,907 1,277 6,583 4,127 2.156 , = f 

4 . Koli . . . ! 3,124 I 1,631 1,493 3.624 1,925 j 1,699 anCl CllsCUSS tue 

5 Salad (Sved) . i 916 5S3 333 2,8CS 2,050 i 818 figures by Castc, it is 

6. llahaiaii . . ^ 2,475 1.175 1,300 1,883 1,08-1 799 , . •• . .,.1 ^ 

7. Rajpnt . . I 1.263 907 350 1,603 1.141 462 1' Ortll UOtlUg that 

8. Kayastlia . . 762 3^ 418 384 492 392 MuSalmaU CastCS 

H. Cbristian (Indian) 742 4/1 271 /o6 43-- 324 , on *1 i v 

10. Christian (Others^ 1,(^57 608 449 8d*i 4/2 390 tlUU oildKllSj UuOVC 

11. Others . . ^ 16,678 9,226 T,'152 17,975 , 10,399 /.576 alh show Si largG 

* increase and this is 

Total . ! 40,694 | 22,604 18,090 61.026 | 3,^239 j 22,787 attributable to the 

— Urs Fair. This pre- 
sumption is corroborated by the per centage of females to males in the Sheikh 
community, which has fallen from 86 to 17, yisitors to the fair being mostly 
males. 

Among the places from ivliich Ajmer draws its immigrants, there is none, 
which has contributed females more than males. In 1911, Marwar was an 
exception, when it Ayas reported to have sent more females than males. There 
are instances in indiyidual castes, in which female immigrants haye exceeded 
males — Jaipur and Marwar, for instance, haye sent more females than males of 
Kayastha community. 

The table on the margin exhibits by religion, the propoidion of 


Caste. 

1911. 

1921. 

P. 

M. 

p. 

P. 1 

M. 

F. 

1. Sheikli 

6,905 

3.165 

2,740 

18.327 

12,452 

5,^75 

2. Brahman 

4,588 

2.587 

2.001 

5.601 

3,3t>o 

2,296 

3 Path a 11 • 

3.184 

1,907 

1,277 

6,583 

4,427 

2.156 

4. Koli . 

3,124 

J,63L 

1,493 

3.624 

1,925 1 

1,699 

5 baiad (Sved) 

916 

5S3 

333 

2,868 

2,050 I 

8lS 

6. Mahajan 

2,475 

1,175 

1,300 

1,883 

1,08-1 

799 

7. Rajput . . ! 

1,263 

907 

356 

1,003 

1,141 

462 

8. Kayastba 

762 

344 

418 

b84 

492 

392 

9. Christian (Indian) 

742 

471 

271 ' 

756 

432 

324 

10. Christian tOthersi j 

1,057 

608 

449 

862 ; 

472 

390 

1 1 . Others . . ^ 

i 

1 

36,678 

9,226 

7,152 

17,975 , 

10,399 

7.576 

i 

Total . ! 

1 

40,694 

22,604 1 

18,090 

! 

61.026 I 

3^,239 j 

22,787 


table 


margin 


Province and 
State. 

1 

Hindu. 

Mu sal- 
man. 

Jain. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Others. 

Total. 

1. Ajmer -Me rwara . 

791 

765 

1,006 

S72 

# 

78S 

2. Alwar 

556 1 

817 

462 

2,167 

7G5 

662 

3. Jaipur 

743 ■ 

610 

740 

986 

570 

705 

4. Kishangarh 

867 : 

693 

1,019 

833 

250 

819 

5. Marwar , • 

775 

653 

876 

SOO 

674 

739 

6. Mewar 

556 

713 

774 

650 

536 

630 

7. Bombay Presi- 

T.38 

327 

714 

874 

823 

394 

dency. 







8. Central India 

819 

559 

1,OCO 

'774 

714 

G13 

Agency. 







9. Hyderabad (Deccan) 

683 

516 

333 

1.125 

250 

555 

10 United PiMvinces . 

745 

539 1 

i 798 

771 

601 

618 

11. Punjab 

585 ; 

377 1 

1 300 

686 

496 

419 

12 Others 

639 

467 

719 

653 

598 

527 

Total 

724 i 

1 

500 

792 

745 

593 

59G 


* Animist 250. Parsi 667. Ary a 806. Si kb 947. 


lowest (300). Alwar sends the highest jiroportion of Christian females 
(2,167) and Mewar the loAvest ((^50). Others which include the Arya, Parsi, 
Sikh, and Animist show the liighest proportion amongst those from* Bombay- 
•823), and the lowest from Kishangarh and Hyderabad (250 each). 

I 2 


religion, the proportion of 
females to one thou- 
sand males amongst 
the immigrants. It is 

the highest (867) 

78 S amongst Hindus from 

Kishangarh and 
819 lowest (556) from 
Ahvar and Mewar 
391 each. In Musalmans, 

AlAA'ar tops the list, 
while the Punjab 
gjs (377) drops to the 

419 bottom. Kishangarh 

shoAys the highest 

proportion 1,019 

amongst Jains and 
the Punjab again the 
rtion of ChriAian females 
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AiturCit). 25. The injii'g'inul sllo^\ s vuviutions in p()])u]!\tioii siiicti 1881. The 

figures .show a gain of S per cent, 
over 1911, 1)ut a loss of 10 per cent, 
since 1881. The special feature of this 
City is that it showed a si(dden fall 
in 1911 and a rise in this decade in 
contrast Avith most of the cities in 
Kajputaua. In respect of 1911 figures, 
Mr. iCealy held that the decline in that 
decade avcU mostly artificial, due to an 
outbreak of plague, at the time of the 
census, which dvoA'e a great number of the inhahitanis aAvay from the city. 
The increase in the present population Avould, on the assumption that a greater 
part of the emigrated population returned to city after the expiry of plague, 
have lAeen much higher, if births and deaths during the decade under revuew 
had l)een normal. 

The density of the city of Alwar is 15,761 per square mile, against 2,950 
in 1911 , that of the State being as low as 223. The reason of this abnormal 
increase is the change in the area of the Ahvar City. In 1911 it y as leported to 
be 14 square miles, hut the Settlement authorities now point out that it is on y 
2’8 : about 11 square miles har’e thus A'unishcd. If density in 1911 had been 
Avorked out on the present area it Avould baAm come to 11,752. Ihe City stands 
third in this respect amongst the cities in Kajputana and Ajmer-MeinA ara. 

The proportion of females to one thousand males, as Avill be seen from 

the marginal table, is 910 against 
b85 for the whole State. There is 
no other city excepting Bundi in 
the tAvo Provinces in which the sex 
ju’oportion exceeds that of the 
Avhole State. Taking the _ main 
religions individually, it Avill be 
noticed that the proportion is the 
highest amongst the Musalmau. 

The increase amongst females in general during this decade Avas 119 per 
1,000 while that among males only 53 or less than half of the former. An 
examination of the present figures (in Table VII, Part C) and of those of 1911, 
shoAAs that the variation is most marked in the ages 40-60. This is the period 
Avhen females are past the child-l)earing stage and mortality decreases with the 
adv'ance of age. 

Out of every thousand persons, 477 are foreign born. Their distribution 

by birth-place is shown 
on the margin. Jaipur 
and Bharatpur together 
contribute nearly 50 per 
cent, of the immigrants 
and Gurgaou (Punjab) 10 
per cent. These are the 
adjoining States and 
District. The female 
immigrants exceed males 
in every unit except ‘ out- 
side India.’ The figures 
on the margin shoAV the 
composition of immi- 
grants bv religion. The 
numl)er of female immi- 
grants, though higher 
than males, in all the 
main religions, is yet 
larger in Musalmans, 
being over 200 per cent. 


Xau^e of 

Person^, | 

\ 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

I’-liaratpnr .... 

426 

143 

283 

Jaipur . . • . • 

1.124 

440 

084 

Delhi . , . . • 

15S 

77 

81 

Gurgaou - . . . • 


130 

250 

XJnited Proi iiu e- 

520 

239 

. 231 

llajputana . . • - 

188 

67 

121 

Fuii 3 ub u'xcluiling Gurgaou i 

3::0 

133 

187 

Othui PiusincL”? 

1S2 

b2 

luo 

Outside Iri-Vui .... 

b 

5 

3 

Total 

J.dru, 

1,316 

1,990 

jloligion. 


Mules. 

Females, 

Hindu .... 


924 

1,179 

Mubalman .... 


329 

727 

Jain . . . . • 


33 

55 

Otheri ... * 

. 

30 

29 


1 Utal 

1,310 

].9y 1 




PfiOPOETlON OF FEilALES TO ONE THOUSAND 
, MALES. 

Year. i — ~ ^ ^ 

, "I'otal , I 

Popula- ! lliihlns. iMnsalmaDs. Jains, 

tion. I I 

1921 . . ^^10 j 001 927 8S9 

1911 . . 856 861 850 6b9 
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I POPTLATZOX. 
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Pei's. Males. , 

Females 

lb8l 

}9,bG7 26,541 

23.323 

1891 

51,427 27, *^64 

i 23.063 

1901 

56,771 29,574 

27.197 

1911 

41,305 22,254 

1 19,051 

1921 

. ' 14,760 23,433 

j 21, 327 


PersuUb in all 
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20. Bharatpm’ Las a population of 33,1.95 ami a density of 1,785 against Bharatpur city. 
33,918 and 1,845 respectivoly in 1911. The decline iii this city since 1881, 

in the words of Mr. Kealy, was more 
marked than in any other city or 
caj)ital town till 1911, and the causes 
thereof have keen dealt with at length in 
the last report. I'he present figures do 
not appear to have keen affected ky 
those causes as they sho^v a marked ])ro- 
gress in so far as the rate of decline has 
appreciably fallen. If tlie ravages of 
Influenza were left out of account, the figures would indicate a gain over 1911, 
rather than a loss, it can further he asserted with some degree of satisfaction 
that the drop this time in the City (only one per cent.), is smaller than in the 
State itself as a whole and in most of the cities, which were equally affected by 
the scourge. This is in harmony with the general axiom that in Cities and 
large Towns, decrease in population is always lower than in the States <5r 
Districts containing them, as such places invariably attract people from outside. 

Sex proportion plays an important part in the growth of the population. 

The ratio of females to one thousand males is 738 against SOI in 1911 and 
against 823 for the whole State and is the lowest amongst the cities in Eaj- 
putana. The decrease in the male and female population of the State, in the 
decade, is 10 and 13 per cent, respectively, while the city shows an increase of 2 
per cent, amongst males and a decrease of 6 amongst females. The decline in 

the latter, though heavy, is still lower than 
that of the whole State. (From the statis- 
tics on the margin showing proportion of 
females to one thousand males ky main 
religions, it appears that the fall in propor- 
tion is the largest among Musalmans. 

Out of every thousand persons 147 are foreign horn. Their distribution 

by birth-place and 
main religions is 
given in the margin. 

The proportion of 
persons born in the 
State but enumerated 
in the city of Bharat- 
pur, to those who 
were born in the city 
itself is only 44 per 
cent. Agra and 
Muttra in the United 
Brovinces contribute 
the highest number of 
immigrants. From 
• both, the contri- 
bution of females is 
higher than that of 
males, and the reason 
mav he that these 
districts being con- 
tiguous send more 
girls to Bharatpur as 
wives. 

27- Next to Ajmer, Bikaner is the most thriving of the eleven cities. Kkanet city. 
Its population has never shown a decline in any decade. It has inul- 
tiplied to more than doulile since 1881 and increased by 24 per cent, since 
the last census, although the population of the whole State has decreased by 
5'9 per cent, owing to a large number of deaths having taken place from 
Influenza. The population of the suburbs in 1911 was only 112 ; it has risen to 
7,346 during the decade. The enlargement may be attributed to (i) increase of 
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Art nai 


\<»ar. l\){julaii<>n. | 

variation. 

1S81 

, . . 06,103 ' 


18 ; a 

. . . 07.555 

+ 1.392 

1901 

43,601 

-23,951 

1911 

33.918 

- 9,663 

1921 

33.495 

-123 
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trade and industry in the city, (ii) shitting of many persons especially certain 
trading castes and Brahmans from rural areas, and (iii) establishment of 
electrical department. 

The density of the city is ]3,SS2 per square mile as compared with 13,957 
in 1911. the density of the State being as low as 28. The area of the city as 
reported now is 5 square miles against 4 square miles in 1911. I'his explains 
the slight fall in the derrsitv in the decade. Bikaner stands fourth ainong.st the 
cities of Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 

The marginal statement shows the composition of population hy religion. 

The citv, as is evi- 
dent from the 
figures, is com- 
prised mostly of 
Hindus, males and 
females, each 
being about three- 
fourths of their 
respective total 
population. 
Tlu.salmans rank 
next and then 
come Jains. The 

proportion of females to one thousand males in the city is 891 ao’aiiist 974 in 
J911, and that in the whole State, 897 against 887 (191 i). 

Its proportion of females is the sixth in order, amongst the cities in Eaj- 
putana and is lower than that of the whole State {ciz., 897). 

The proportion of foreign born per mille (182), is the lowest excepting 
Tonk (137), amongst the cities in Eajputaua._ This shows that the town 
can still depend for the extension of its population on a drauo-ht from the 
interior of the State itself. 

In finding out the above proportion persons born in the State but outside 
the city and enumerated in the City itself, have been treated as foreio"!! born. 

If we deal with them not as foreigners, 
the proportion would be reduced to 77 
per mille against 88 of 1911. 57 per cent, 
of the immigrants are from the State it- 
self and 43 from outside. Of these latter 
18 per cent, are from Marwar and six 
per cent, from Jaipur, both of which are 
the adjoining States. The balance is dis- 
. tribnted _ over the other States in Eaj- 
putana, as ell as the other Erovinces in India, Only 12 persons come from 
countries outside India. 

The figures of vital statistics as have been furnished, afford little aid in 
tracing out the causes of the growth of the population. 69 deaths over births 
wer3_ reported in every thousand of the population during the decade. If 
this is believed, the city should have shown loss instead of gain. It is observed 
that the system of registration has not been so improved as to enable much 
reliance to be placed on the figures furnished. Births do not appear to 
have been recorded in full. Again the immigration figures from (mtside the 
State do not show any big improvement. The number of children of the a»e 
0-10 is greater than in 1911. All these lead one to infer that the increase m 
the city is due mainly to (1) attraction of persons from rural areas, and (2) 
natural growth in the city itself. 

BtndiCity, 28. This is the first time that this town has been treated as a city. The 

population has fallen by 18 per cent, 
since the last census and 22 jjer cent 
compared with 1881. The proportion of 
females to one thousand males is 969 
against 999 of 1911. Its density (riz 
2 301 per square mile) is the lowest on 
the list, excepting that oJ‘ Tonk. The 
immigrants are in proportion of 321 per 



Actual Per cent. 


i^ikuner State 

. 7,256 

57 

Jaipur „ . 

. 

6 

Marwar „ . 

Ajmer-3[erwava 

. 2,322 

18 

. 241 

2 

Hiss>ar 

. 238 

2 

All others 

, 1,777 

15 

Total 

12,625 

100 


.^1 
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thousand persons. This includes 134 per thousand persons born outside the 
State and enumerated in the city and the rest represent the immigrants into 
tlie city from the State itself. Kotah and Jaipur contribute the largest 
number. 

’29. Like Buiidi, JJholpuv also appears amongst the cities of Kajputana Dhoipurcity. 
for the first time. The population has gone down by nearly 19 per cent, since 
1911, before which year the city never showed a decrease. It still shows au 
improvement of 2 per cent, over 1881 figures. With regard to density it stands 
eighth amongst its sister cities and is above Buiidi and Tonk. The sex pro- 
portion has improved to some extent. It is 902 against 818 per thousand 
in 1911 and is higher than that of Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah 
and Udaipur, 'this city is the first in Kajputana and next to Ajmer only in 
respect of immigrant population, which is about seven-tenth of the total popula- 
tion. Of this one hundred and sixty-five per thousand are from outside the 
State, the largest number being supplied by the United Provinces and 
Gwalior. 

30. Though it might be asserted that Jaipur still holds the foremost posi- Jaipntcuy. 
tion in the eleven towns treated as cities this time, > et the decrease in its 
population by 12 per cent, since 1911 and nearly 16 per cent, since 1881, 
predicts a gloomy future, because in the last two decades the decrease in the 
population has been heavder than the rise in the t\vo decades immediately 
following the very first regular census in 1881. Its population is 120,207 
against 137,098 in the last census. The fall is due mainly to the ravages of 
Plague and Influenza which swept away a large number of its residents. 

Although the density of Jaipur has gone down from 15,699 to 10,069 per 
square mile, it is still high. Tlie proportion of females to one thousand males 
has fallen from 935 to 867, which is nearly in harmony with the decrease in 
population. Similar proportions for the State and the rural area are 882 and 
871, respectively. The city sex proportion is lower than that of the whole 
State as well as than that of the rural area. Ihe condition is the reverse of 
Avhat it was in 1911. 


Religirn. 

Total. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu 

i 4,US 

2,375 

1,773 

M usalinan 

. f 3,110 

1,809 

1,G)1 

Jain , 

. ' 263 

143 

120 

Others 


66 

61 

Total 

7,648 

4,393 , 

3,255 


31. Jodhpur is 
population of 73,-180. 


Out of every one thousand of population 205 are foreigners. If State 
horn per.-ons are excluded, the proportion will be reduced to 64 which is 
Idgber than that of 1911, when it was only 51. The city draws its immigrants 

mostly from Alwar, Marwar, Tonk and 
Agra, but each of them contributes 
less than 800 persons. The marginal 
table .shows the composition of immi- 
grants from outside the State by main 
I’eligions. Of one hundred immigrants 
54 are Hindus, 41 Alusalmans, 3 Jains 
and the remaining 2 belonging to other 
religions, including Arya, etc. 

still the third largest of the eleven cities, having a Jodhpur tsty. 
This includes the suburbs liitberto treated as “ Jodhpur 
Town.” The marginal figures explain 
variations in the population since 1881. 

Ihe population of the city has risen 
by 16 per cent, since 1881 and fallen by 
about 8 2 }er cent, since the 1911 censu.s. 

The decrease in the population of the 
State, as a Avhole, in this decade 
amounted to IU'5 ])er cent, as compared 
with that of 1901-1911. The decrease in 
the city population, as it ought to he, is .digbtly lower than that in the Avbole of 
the State. The came of the decrease is the ravages of Plague and Influenza, 
which visited the State in 1917-1918 and 1918-1919. The suburbs show a 
rise of nearly four per cent, while the ])opulation, within the city walls, 
exhibits a fall of about 12 per cent. Two alterr.ative conclusions can be drawn 
from the above ( 1 ) that the population within the city vails was subjected to a 
more severe attack of the epidemics, or (2) that the people from the town 


L'ecade. 

Per eeiitage of 
vaviaticn. 

i881-lS91 

+ 270 

1891-1901 

— 1*6 

1901-1911 

! + 0*8 

1911-19^1 

— 7*9 

J881-I9.U 

+ 16-0 
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Kotafa Oity. 


Took City 


• proper removed to the suburbs. The increase in the suburbs is mostly due 
to the installation of an electric plant which has drawn a large number of 
immigrants. The question of the growth of the population cannot be pro- 
ceeded with further for want of vital statistics. 


Its density is the second highest being 27,215 against 29,539 of 1911 
and that of the State being as low as 53. The fall is quite in line with 
the decrease in population in the city ; within the town walls it falls to 27,438. 
197 out of e' ery one thousand are foreign born, but if the State born persons are 
taken out of calculation, the proportion goes as low as 50, yet higher than 1911 
(1.5). Ignited Provinces, Jaipur, Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay and the Punjab 
contribute 71 per cent, of the immigrants and the remaining 29 per cent, are 

drawn from other places. Tliere is very 
little of importance in the city to attract 
people from outside. The figures of im- 
migrants from the said places are com- 
pared with the last decade, on the margin. 
They show that immigration from the 
Punjab is on the decline w hile that from 
Ajmer-Merwara sliows an imiwovement. 
The majority of immigrants is in Railway service. 

The sex proportion of females to one thousand males has gone down from 
!i06 in 1911 to SlO, which is vet lower than the similar proportion for the 
State, 896. 


Punjab, iiiclutliug Delhi 
United Provinces 
Donibay Presidency 
A jmer- Merwura 
Jaipur 


1911 

192L 

490 

291 

955 

9lt> 

295 

305 

370 

522 

594 

570 


32. The population of the city is 31,707 against 32,753 in the pre- 
ceding census. Kotah was the lowest among the cities in 1911, in respect of 
strength of pojiulatiou but it has beaten Tonk, not because the former has 
gained but because the latter has lost. It has suffered in its population by 
3’2 per cent. — Bhaiatpur showing the minimum [1"2). The loss in population 
since 1881 is as high as 21’3 per cent. Since 1881 it showed a slight increase 
of 1'9 per cent, only in 1911. Its density is 7,549 against 7,798 in the preced- 
ing decade. 

The proportion of females to males is 888 per luille as compared with 932 
in 1911, the corresponding proportion for the whole State and rural area 
being 927 and 920, respectively. In respect of immigration Kotah is the third 
amongst the cities in Rajputana, showing a proportion of 467 per mille. If 
the number of State born, persons is excluded, the proportion wdll be reduced 
to 311 per thousand, against 295 in 1911. 16 per thousand is the increase in 
the foreign immigration pure and simple. The proportion per thousand of 
the State born to the total population is only 156. Purely city born are 
slightly in excess of the immigrant population. 

33. The city lias been showing a decline continually since 1891, vary- 
ing from imarly 10 to 16 per cent. The loss has l)een the least In tl is 
decade, l)eiiig 10'3 per cent., but it amounts to 25'1 since 1881 — or one-fourth 
of the population has i)feu swept away in 30 years. The decrease iu the popu- 
iatiou of the wiiole State iu this decade, has i)een only 5 per cent, while that of 
the city twice as much. This depletion iu every sucee.ssive decade is a matter 
of concern. The city shows 5,296 deaths against 2,381 I)irths during the decade. 
'I'he excess of deaths over births was 2,915. Deductinir this from the popula- 
tion of 1911, the balance which remains, is 30,949, w'hile the population regis- 
tered on rhe night of tlie census was 30,374. The accuracy of the vital 
statistics is astonishing, because bearing in mind the factor of emigration, tin' 
difference between the actual population and that worked out on the basis 
of the vital statistics, is very insignificant. Coming to the sulqect of 
migration, it should be noted that the proyjortion of foreign born in the 
city, is much too low as compared wdth the other cities, l)eing onlv 137 per 
mille; again if the Slate born persons enumerated iu the citv are not treated 
as foreigners, the proportion is reduced to 98 per tliouvand. ' Tlie proi)ortion 
per mille of tlie State born is only 39. Of the contiguous States, Jaipur 
and Buiuli contribute G7 and b per cent. re.spectively, and the rest of the 
immigrants come from otiior places. 
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Hindus 

Musalmans 

Jains 


969 per niille, 
1,061 „ 
753 ,, ,, 


In sex proportion Tonk surpasses all the other cities and even the State itself, 
exhibiting a proportion of 1,012 and 93o respectively to every one thousand 

males. An analysis of the proportion of 
females to males by religion is made on 
the margin. It brings to light that the 
proportion of females is the highest among Musalmans, while that in Hindus 
too is higher than in any other State excepting Euncli. An examination of 
the ratio of married males to females also leads to the same conclusion. 

The density of the city is 1,898 per square mile against 2,117 in 1911. 
The fall is due to the general decrease in the population. 

34. Udaipur is the last in order in the four cities which have shown 
a rise in population in this decade. The per centage of increase is 4'7 
which is lower than that of the State (6‘7 or nearly 7 per cent.). Its popu- 
lation is still less 


Year. 

i Total. 

1 

Hibdas. j Musalmans. 

i 1 

Animists. 

Jains. ; 

Others. 

1921 . 

i 

. ; 34,789 

20,636 ^ 

8,215 

1,560 

4,268 ' 

110 

1911 . 

.j 83,229 

20,137 ^ 

7,591 

1,801 

3,572 

1 

125 


by 9 per cent, than 
that of 1881. Hindus 
show a rise of 2 ‘5, 
Musalmans of 8’2, 
and Jains of 19‘5, 
per cent., while 
Animists and others exhibit a fall of 13‘4 and 12-0 respectively. The vital 
statistics show an excess of 4,275 deaths over births and the city ought 
accordingly to have shown a fall in the population, but since it shows a rise, the 
natural inference is that the statistics are to be taken with caution as elsewhere. 

The exodus of the inhabitants on account of plague in 1911 was, as remarked 
by Mr. Kealy, only temporary and their return home, coupled with some 
improvement in immigration and natural growth accounts for the increase 
in the population. 

Out of every thousand persons, 52 are foreign born, against 47 in 1911. 

If the State born persons enumerated in the City are also treated as foreigners, 
the immigration figures would rise to 196 per thousand which is higher than 
Tonk. 

In regard to sex proportion the city stands fifth, showing 899 females 
to one thousand males, Musalmans contributing the largest number. 

The area of the city being not known, the density figures could not be 
worked out. 

Selected Towm. 

35. There are some places in urban areas, the account of which, omw**!. 
if omitted, would leave this Chapter incomplete. Thi se are only those 

towns, the areas of which are available. 

Their populatioos are compared in the 
margin. Of these, only Dungarpur, 
Kudialgarh and Partabgarh, show an 
increase of 13’2, 5'3, and 10’2, respec- 
tively. These towns have a compara- 
tively greater number of Animistic 
population, who possess fecundity 
much more than any other class. 
Dungarpur and Beawar are the only 
towns Avliioh show an increase of 1 3'6 
and 41' 3 per cent, over 1881. 

The proportion of females per thousand males, ranges between 737 
(N'asirabad) and 1,043 (Kushalgarli). The proj)ortions of females in Abu, 
Jhalrapatan Chaoni, Kushalgarli and Kekri (Ajmer-Merwara) is higher than 
similar per centage in the rural areas and of the combined areas, (urban 
and rural as a whole), while reverse is the case in Dungarpur, Karauli, 
Kishangarh, Partabgarh and Nasirabad. In one solitary instance, viz., 
Beawar, the proportion of females is less than that of the rural area and more 
than that of the whole district. Density varies from 1,530 in Partabgarh to 
18,318 in Dungarpur. 

Abu and Beawar being places of importance, require discussion at some 
length. 


Tgwns. 

1921. 

1911. 

Majpuiana. 

2.S04 

3,286 

Abu .... 

Dungarpur 

7,327 

6,470 

Jhalrapatan Chaoni . 

9,985 

11.474 

Karauli .... 

19,579 

19,803 

Kishangarh 

9,452 

10,418 

Kuahalgarh . 

2,731 

2,594 

Partabgarh 

1 9,182 

8,329 

Ajmer-^JIerwara, 



Baawar .... 

22,362 

22,800 

Nasirabad • 

19.651 

20,241 

Kekri .... 

1 5,698 

0,926 
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Ahn town. 


36. Till 1840, Abu was used, to some extent, as a summer residence 
by the Political Superintendent of Sirobi and the Officers of the Old Jodhpur 
Legion. In 1810, invalid European soldiers were sent up for the first time, 
encamping for the hot season only. In 1815, the Sirohi Chief made over to 
the British Government certain lands for the establishment of a sanitarium, 
and about the same time the Governor- General’s Agent made the place his 
head-quarters In 1916-17 the Sirohi Darbar leased out an area, measuring 6'01 
square miles, on certain conditions to the Government of India and since then 
the latter exercise full Administrative control over it. Abu was first admitted 
into the list of towns in the census of 1901. The station is divided into 
Civil and Military areas. The population of the station recorded on the night 
of the 18th March 1921 was 2,801, exclusive of that of 1 villages dealt with as 
rural area, but as the whole of the leased area lies within the Municipal limits, 
its total population (3,606) has been taken into account in this discussion. 

The marginal table compares its present population with that of the 

previous censuses. The station being a 
sanitarium for the military and the head- 
quarters of the Local Administration, its 
population is very much affected by 
migration and depends upon whether the 
enumeration is taken in or out of season. 
In 1911, the population of the military 
area was 463 : it is only 133 now. The 
figures of the vital statistics, furnished for 
the decade, show 199 deaths over births. 


Year^j. 

Persons. 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

1891 . 

3,076 

1,909 

; 1,167 

1901 . 

4,068 

2,381 

1,687 

1011 . 

4.292 

2,623 

1,669 

1921 . 

3,606 

2,147 

1,459 

1921 Slimmer 




census 

5,405 

3,487 

1,918 


The result of the summer census of the Station, held on May 20th, 1921, 
shows an increase of about 50 perjcent. over the census figures. Males show 
an increase of 62 and females of 31 per cent. Migration brought about a 

reduction in the sex proportion, from 681 
to 550. Thus it is manifest that more 
men visited the hill station than women, 
during the hot weather. 

The composition of the population by 
religion, as compared with 1911, is given 
in the margin. Of the Christian popula- 
tion, Europeans and Anglo-Indians are 
nearly 84 per cent. In every hundred 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians there are 
about 41 females. The following table 
shows the composition of immigrants by 
religion : — 


Religion. 

1921 

1911 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

Hindu 

1,116 

757 

1,268 

763 

Musalman . 

368 

221 

366 

208 

Jain . 

17 

16 

27 

10 

Arra . 

1 


2 


Sikh , 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Farsi , 

32 

32 

11 

29 

Christian 

150 . 

94 1 

294 

113 

Animist . . i 

459 ; 

, 336 

95 

73 

Others, z.ff., Bud- 



18 

6 

nrnfil'R ftnn -Ipwc 





Total 

2,147 

1,459 

1 2.083 

; 1,203 


Birth-place. 

Hindu. 

Miualman. | 

Animist. 

Christian. 

Other*. 

Total. 

M. ! 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Abu 

418 

273 

126 

98 

195 

149 

1 


7 

10 

717 

534 

1,231 

Siruhi . 

230 

IGS 

19 

12 

158 

147 

4 

1 

11 

3 

422 

331 

753 

Jaipur . 

66 

34 

38 

8 



4 

... 

X 

4 

109 

46 

156 

Mar war 

74 

45 

]8 

9 

1 

5 




. . • 

93 

1 

69 

152 

Other Rajputana 

States. j 

47 

37 

34 

10 

i 

66 

... 


2 

5 

3 

152 

52 

204 

Ajmer . 

65 

66 

32 

26 i 

... 

1 

7 

6 

. . . 


101 

1 

! 99 

, 203 

Palanpnr 

39 

26 


7 i 

20 

13 

1 


1 

o 

61 

48 

112 

Bombay Presidency 

34 

25 

9 

12 1 

18 

21 

24 

9 

23 

24 

108 

91 

; 199 

United Proidnces , 

75 ' 

1. 

29 

41 

1 

13 

1 ■” 


11 

9 

1 

2 

128 

53 

i 181 

j 

L'arr'ed over 

c 

00 

703 

320 

195 

458 

336 

52 

31 

49 

i 18 

1 

j 1,927 

i 

i 1,313 

1 

1 3,240 

1 1 
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Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Aniinist. 

Christian. 

Others. 


Toxai. 


Birth-place. 




















1 



{ 





M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

11. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. - 

Total. 

Brought forward . 

1,048 

703 

320 

195 

458 

336 

52 

31 

49 


1,927 

1,313 

j 

3,240 

Punjab and the 
North-West Fron- 
tier Provinces and 
Delhi. 

40 

. 29 

34 

15 



11 

. 

; 

6 

1 

1 3 

92 

63 ! 

146 

Other places in 
India. 

27 

25 

• 13 

11 

1 


39 

16 

1 


81 

52 

133 

England , 



... 

... 

... 


35 , 

32 

... 


35 

32 1 

67 

Ireland . 





... 


4 1 

3 

... 

1 

4 

3 

7 

Scotland 

1 ... 

f 


, i 

1 

1 


2 ^ 

2 

... 

••• 

.T 

2 

4 

Other European 

Countries including 
Australasia. 

... 


: j 

i 

1 1 

1 

4 

3 : 

... 

... 

4 

3 

7 

America • 



1 1 

1 ... 1 

... 


... 


... 


1 : 


1 

Other Asiatic 

Countries. 

i 1 




I 

i _ .....J 


... 

1 

1 


1 * 

1 

2 

Total 

1,116 

; 757 

' 368 

221 

i i 

4o9 1 

336 

150 

94 

54 

51 

2,U7 

1,459 

3.606 


Abu is only a small hill station, yet its immigrant population is as cosmo- 
politan as that of any other similar station in India. Its immigrant population 
is the highest in Rajputana excluding Dholpur, being 645 per mille. 

Of the adjoining States, Sirohi, as is natural, contributes more than one- 
third of the immigrants, and the European countries 37 per mille. Of the 85 
Europeans, only 7 belong to European countries other than the United 
Kingdom. In the summer census the European population swelled as high as 
four times of the census taken on 18th March 1921. 

37. This is a Municipal town in the Merwara Sub- Division of the Ajmer- 
Merwara District. It was founded in 1835 by Colonel Dixon, Superintendent 
of Merwara ; afterwards Commissioner, Ajmer -Merwara. It is a regularly 
planned town with wide streets and a surrounding stone wall, with four 
gates. In or about 1847, the population of that town rose to about 1,955 
families consisting of about 9,000 souls, belonging to various castes and 
occupations. The major portion of the population was composed of Oswals, 
Kumhars, Bambhis, Julahas, Chamars, Mails and Raigars. The town has 
been showing a steady progress since it was founded. 

The following table compares its population since 1881 : — 


Keligiou. 

1881, 


1891, 

im. 

1911. 

I 1921, 

; 

Male, ; Female, 

J 

Male, 

Female, 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Hindu including 
Arya. 

1 

6,254 J 

4,982 

7,929 

6,643 

7,822 

7.779 

8,464 

7,194 

8,188 

7,078 

Musalman . 

1.242 1 

999 

1,987 

1,664 

2,076 

1,871 

2,417 

1,930 

2,287 

1,932 

J ain . , 

1,237 ! 

890 

1,372 

1,112 

1,091 

1,003 

1,236 

1,130 

1,385 

1,178 

Animist , . 1 

1 

... * 

... 


... 

... 

... 

8 

5 


... 

1 

Christian . , j 

119; 

99 

134 

112 

153 

121 

196 

203 

140 

148 

Others , . ; 

1 

7l 

\ 

... 

24 

11 

4 

8 

7 

10 

16 

10 

Total . 1 

1 

8,859 ; 

1 

6,970 

1 11,416 

9.532 

11,146 

10,782 

12,328 1 

10,472 j 

1 

12,016 i 
1 

10,346 

Gbakd Total , ? 

1 

16,829 


20,978 

21,928 

22,800 

22,362 


K 2 


Beawu To^ 

( also called Nayangar). 
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There is a decrease of only I'Q per cent, in this decade ; it is, however, 
artificial due to the Urs Fair at Ajmer. The vital statistics show an excess 
of 3,865 deaths over births which comes to about 17 per cent, of the total 
population. 

The pressure of population per square mile is 7,986 in this town. 
Amongst the selected towns it stands fourth in respect of density, which swells 
to 72,135 within the town walls. A little less than half the population comes 
from places outside Ajmer-Merwara. 

The proportion of females to one thousand males is 861 against 849 of - 
1911 and against 837 of the whole district. 

Beaw-ar is a commercial town and the chief cotton mark(;t for Merwara 
and the contiguous Indian States of iMewar and Marwar. There are two 
weaving mills and several cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories in this tow*n. 
The number of looms in the two weaving mills is 643. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. * 


Oistribiition of the Popnhttion between fowiis and Villages. 


Peoviito*, Natueai 

DlTlSIOH 

Atkeage Popu- 
lation PEE 

XUATBLE PER 
HlLLE BkSiDIXG IN 

Xumeer vvr HULi: ov v 

PuPUL^-ION IIESIDING 
i:, iOA N, WITH A 
POPULAirJN OP 


Number per millb op bubal 
population- bemdinq 

IN’ VILLAGES WITH A 

populatIodt of 

AHU OXATm ua 

Town. 

1 

\ 

\ Vi:iEge. 

TovMts, 

ViHaucS. 

it) 

and 

ovtr. 

10 "oO 

Ti) 

2 ",' "0 

"i> » 
to 

10 , 0. '0 

Uiid'-f 

aiid 
uvl r. 

2 (Mh-) 

to 

5t)0 

to 

2 ,orN) 

Uuder 

m 

1 



2 

1 

; 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


y 

10 

11 

13 , 

13 

Rnjj}iitana and Ajiuer^-X 

^encara . 

1 

; 10,084 

! 267 

143 

537 

401 

182 

2:4 

43 

1 

S3 

395 

52t 

3 

Majj^utana 

• 

• 

: 9,279 

272 

134 

866 

349 

189 

304 

i3s 

1 

1 

70 

393 

027 \ 

Eautern Bicision 


• 

9,718 

1 

i 20o 

144 

s:6 

374 

m 

2S0 

148 

1 

i 

So 

399 

515 

1 

Alwar 


• 

10,2 7S 

* 356 

1 

103 

897 

622 


101 

187 


85 

430 

4S5 

Bharat pnr . 



10,677 

i 317 

151 

849 

448 

15S 

269 

125 

i 

60 

439 

501 

Bundi 


• 

6,570 

! 201 

140 

860 


613 


.87 


27 

310 

663 

1 

Dholpu*r « 


■ 

1 

10,470 

j 

380 

137 

803 

... 

5l6 

4S4 

... 


68 

501 

i 

431 1 

J aipur . • 


« 

’ 9,812 

33S 

162 

CO 

CO 

:'74 

I'^S 

311 

117 

3 

117 

4i7 

1 

463 ] 

i 

Jhalawar . 


► 

j 8,034 

* 192 

167 

833 


... 

13 GO 


1 

60 

212 

i 

719 1 

Karauli 


• 

7,829 

■ 296 

1 

1 

irc 

821 


834 


IGO' 

i 

19 

ISO 

■495 1 

Kishangsrh 


• 

5,143 

i 

! 278 

198 

S02 



613 

387 



419 

581 

Kotah 


• 

12,712 

1 

229 

81 

019 

623 

2 DO 


177 


79 

308 

1 

613 5 

f 

Lawa Estate 



... 

i 

323 


1,000 





... 


805 

195 

Shabpura Chief'^hip 



8,296 

i 367 

172 

82S 



' 000 



6»2 

479 

459 

Tonk 


• 

ll,:^81 

Ibl 

198 

802 

! 

1 581 

i 

207 

182 

77 



204 

706 

Southern Bivision 


• 

1 

i 6,368 

179 

78 ; 

072 

1 218 

\ 


r^6 

306 


02 

324 

624 

Abu « . , 


- 

2,804 

1 

1 

1 201 

1 

778 . 

222 

j 

i 

... 1 



l.OiX) 


1 


1,000 

Banswara . 


• 

i 

8,588 

i 

: 170 

i 

15 : 

i 

055 



l, 0<‘0 



23 

281 

696 

D nngarpur . 


• 

5,711 

231 

91 , 

909 



751 

219 

... 


412 

5as 

Kushalgarb Chiefship 


• 

2,731 

j 

I 91 

94 

9o6 


... 


1 

... 

i 


1,000 

Mcwar 


• 

1 

7,010 

167 


929 

356 

... 

3 \ 3 

331 

1 ... 

55 

298 

647 

Parlabgarh , 


i 

1 

9.1S2 1 

1 

i67 

137 1 

863 

j 



LOlO 


... 

74 

286 

640 

Sirohi 


j 

5,153 i 

i 

409 

i 

110 . 

890 j 

t 

... 

... 

■98 

.3**2 


i U3 

54i) 

344 

TTestern Bivhion 


i 

' ! 

10,260 

321 

i 

77 S ' 

1 

S42 

302 

248 

282 

ll8 

... 1 

SO 

442 

469 

Bikaner . * 



12,922 

229 

255 ! 

745 

413 

311 

1 

206 

10 

! 

1 

31 

1 

329 

637 

Jaisalmer . 


• 

4,835 

129 

71 1 

1 

029 , 

i 



1 

1,00*) 

.. : 

... 

209 

791 

Marwar 


• i 

9,116 

391 

126 ‘ 

1 

1 

S74 : 

f 

316 

186 

! 

313 * 

155 


' 109 

485 

406 

Ajmer^Merwara 


• a 

32,939 

44B 

333 1 

i 

667 \ 

\ 

825 , 

119 

35 ‘ 

21 

I 

1 

198^ 

433 

369 
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CHAPTER II.— THE POPTOATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 


Xiiiiiber per inille of the Total Population and of each Main Ueligion who lire in 

Towns. 


PbotiJiCe, Natural Division and State 

OB Disieict. 

NrWBEB PEB MILLE WHO LIVE IN ToWnS. 

Total 

Population. 

Animist. 

Christian. 

Hindu. 

Jain. 

Mnsaltnan. 

Sikh. 

• ' 1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

H'lj^Htana and Ajt/ier-Mericara 



J4S 

16 

749 

116 

2S4 

3S4 

5S 

jRaj^nifa/ta ..... 



134 

16 

o87 

111 

2Sn 

353 

35 

JjicisiOfi . , • . 



144 

36 

443 

116 

333 

344 

434 

Alwar 



103 


894 

98 

488 

109 

800 

Bharatjiur ..... 



151 

... 

742 

133 

456 

209 

200 

Bnndi . ..... 



140 

974 

1,000 

116 

316 

578 

1,000 

Dholpur . ..... 



137 

27 

1,000 

106 

228 

557 

863* 

Jaipur ... ... 



162 

11 

392 

128 

382 

527 

933 

Jli;ilawar ...... 



167 


167 

124 

296 

591 

738 

Karault . . . . • 



176 

... 

1,000 

150 

830 

599 

500 

Kishangarti . . . . ■ 



JOS 

76 

1,000 

157 

434 

603 

1,0(J0 

Kutah ...... 



SI 

29 

145 

61 

248 

325 

132 

Laua Estate » . , - • 




... 



... 

... 


Shabpura Cliiefship , . . . 



172 

55 


144 

326 

617 

... 

Tout ..... 



198 

■ 14 , 

1,(300 

123 

362 

j 656 

1,000 

Snvth^rn .... 




13 

846 

' 

173 

1 

476 

803 

Abn . , .... 



778 

684 , 

959 

748 

1,000 

884 

1,000 

Banswara ..... 



j 45 

9 

534 

76 1 

j 

63 

464 


Uniisrarpur .... 



91 

23 

91 

88 

228 

777 

1 

1.000 

Kunhalgarh Chief^bip . . • 



94 

20 

1,0‘X) 

359 

955 

565 

... 

Mewar 



71 

14 

732 

621 

151 

399 

667 

PartabgarU . . • • . 

♦ 


137 

I 

5 

... 

145 

562 

504 

... 

Sirobi , . « . • • 

» 


110 


054 

84 

159 

607 

1,000 

Wrstfrn .... 

• 


InS 

2> 

SO^ 

129 

316 

343 

n 

Bikaner 

*» 


255 

... 

901 

212 

690 

459 

9 

.Tftisahiior .».««. 

• 

• 

71 

50 

... 

81 

159 

43 

600 

Harwar • • . . • 

• 

♦ 

j 126 

21 

780 

100 

231 

322 

875 

AimefMerif^nri .... 

• 

• 

J 

333 

27 

S9B 

j 

2SS 

340 

1 

639 

986 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ID. 


Towns Classified by Population. 


Class of Towns. 

N umber 
of Towns 
of each 
class in 
1921. 

Propor- 
tion to 
total 1 
Urban t 
Popula- 
tion. 

Number 

of 

Females 
per 1,000 

Males. 

I 

VaBIATIOS PEB cent. IK TKE POPULATIOK OP j 

Towks a8 classed at PBKYIOUS 

CENSUBEfa. i 

VaBIATIOK PEE CIKT, IK 

Ubban population op each 
CLASS PBOil 1381 TO 1921. 

1911 to 

1921. 

1901 to 
1911. 

1891 to 
1901. 

1881 to 
1891. 

! 

1 

In towns as 
classed m 
1881. 

In total of each 
class in 1921 as 
compared with 
the correspond- 
ing total m 
1881. 

1 

3 

3 

4 


8 

7 

8 ! 

i 

! 

10 





RAJPUTANA. 


i 

i 



Rajputana 

142 

100 

922 

-5*1 

-6 7 

-85 

y^13 5 

-11 1 

-5 0 

I. — 100,000 and over 

1 

■09 

867 

—12*3 

—14-4 

+ 0*9 

+ 11*4 

— 15*7 

—157 

II.— 50.000 to 100,000 

2 

•11. 

869 

+ 5-4 

-8'9 

—7-2 

—25-2 

—13-3 

+ 15*8 

111.-20,000 to 50,000 

6 

*15 

893 

— 0-6 

—14-4 

—12*4 

00 

do 

+ 

^ —SO 

1 

—29*7 

i 

* IV.— 10,000 to 20,000 

19 

•19 

973 

~9 3 

—1-0 

—91 

•f S'5 

1 -17-7 

1 

i 

—14-8 

V.— 5,000 to 10,000 

58 

•130 

939 

—5-8 

+ 6*1 

—9-8 

+ 15'1 

—9*2 

~9*G 

VI. — Under 5,000 

56 

•16 

925 

—3*0 

+ 1*3 

—10*9 

"V 3 b '5 

+ 0 1 

+ 97*3 


Note,— The 1881 figures forMarwar State and for Class VI will not te found in the 1881 Volume of Tables. They ha^e been taken Ironj the 1891 Volume and 
are not tery reliable. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


A j mer-Merwara. 

5 

100 

720 

+ 17 3 

+ 79 

+ 56 

+ 28-9 

+ 75-2 

+ 790 

I.' — 100,000 and over 

1 

■Go 

G79 



... 



# 

11.-60,000 to 100,000 


... 


+ 31*7 

+ lb*8 

+ 7’3 

# 

* 


in.— 20,000 to 50,000 

1 ' 

j i 

•15 

1 861 

—2-4 

1 

— 31 

i 

+ 4-1 

+ 29-3 

+ 70*1 

—68*1 

IV.— 10,000 to 20,000 

1 

•13 

737 


... 

... 

+ 32*6 

+ 41-3 

+ 24-1 

T.— 5,000 to 10,000 

1 

•04 

i 

956 : 

— a7'6 

i —160 

—0-7 

1 16*0 

— 6’9 

j 

—69 

VI.— Under 5,000 

1 

j *02 

811 

j 

1 


t 

# 

i 



♦ There being dq towns in this class in 1881, the per centage of yariatiou cannot be foqnd. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Cities aiul Pi iiicipal Towns. 


Li'.l - i'--'. Pi:: ci a: 

ru'uaui- . 
i\ 1 21. 

1 


Xc’l rnf 

1 2 ^ t-, 

1 * ' 

P'nvnrti a 
Ml f5l« i.'n 
L-... ]. r 

luU-2.. 

PiiB C 

BMA&2 OJ Ti 

lb9M901, 

ilATION. 

1SS14>1. 

1 1981-1021. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

6 

e 

' r 

S 

'J 

" 





i 

1 

CITIES 




EoJ 

’ 





1 



i 

1 

t 

Alwiir 

H.TOo 

1 / ir,7' 1 

910 

177 

+ S'4 

-28 9 

+ 11*5 

CO 

+ 

i -10*2 

. BharatpTir . . . . 

u3 195 

4,7S5 

73S 

117 

— 1‘2 

-22‘2 

-35*5 

+ 2*1 

i -49-4 

r/wvp.uer 

L 9.410 


S91 

182 

-r 24 3 

+ 5’2 

+ 5*1 

+ 52-4 

+ 109*4 

BthvI’ . 

I ‘ 5 . 1 (_ 5 

2 :j01 

9(jL) 

.321 

-17-5 

+ 1'5 

-14*3 

4 8*7 

-22*4 

Pii-.lpu.v,,, 

ir,.20j 

3.0o^ 

902 

70' 

~l--7 

+ 3-2 

+ 13*4 

+ 7*5 

+ •2*4 

•laii.r.r . . . . 

1 ii0-.07 

40.079 

S07 

2 i5 


-14’4 

+ 0*9 

4 11*4 

-15*; 

Jc'^bp-ir . . . . 

73,: 

27.215 

S'9 

197 

-7 -9 

+ 0’8 

— 1*G 

+ 27-0 

+ 16*0 

K^.tali uV .... 

:n.7>27 

7.519 

S^s 

107 

p..A 

+ 1-9 

—12*9 

-4*1 

-21-3 

lonl. . . . . 

: ',0.371 


l.olJ 

l.)7 

^10 3 

->12-G 

-15*G 

+ 12*8 

—25-4 



' 

S99 ! 

190 

+ 4-7 

27'5 

— 1*5 

+ 22*2 

—9*0 

- tjmr M . 






j 



1 

Ajiu-r .... 

li:' 312 / . 

C,077 

479 

950 

+ 31-7 

+ iry8 j 

! 

+ / *3 

+ 41*3 

+ 132*9 

[ 

1 

! 



PRINCIPAL TOWNS {g). 



1 







1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 



A^mi ..... 

2.S 1 

4'.S ^ 

osi 


—14*7 ' 

1 

—5*8 

1 

1 

+ 34*9 , 


(A) 

T)un.,nv].Mr .... 

7^. 'O': 


970 

... 

+ 13*2 , 

+ 6-2 

- 6-2 

-0*3 

* 13-6 , 

.Tbairai ata: ((Jlia-riis 


11.094 

1,00 1 


—12-9 

-->i9-9 ; 

—38*7 1 

\ 

+ 16*1 

— 50-8 

KauauVi .... 

10/.70 

0.524 

751 

... 

-1-1 

—15-7 ' 

+ 1*5 

-9*7 

—23-5 

j Ki'.iiaD'a u-’n . , . . 

0J5j 

4.724 

851 


-^9*3 

-^17*3 

— Ib'l i 

+ 4*3 

-36-2 

Kll-ljalq-arl. . , , , 

2,7 U 

9.40)3 

1,011 


+ 5*3 

-8*0 ^ 

+ 0*7 ! 

— 5*7 

1 

-8-7 

Piirtali^arlj 

9,1^1 

1,5 10 

9C8 

i 


4 lU-2 

—15*2 

i 

—33*7 

+ 19*2 

-26-1 

-Mrrr / ..7, 







i 



j5eaw'a.r . . . . 

* 'tV' 

7.950 

S‘;i 


- 1’9 

+ 4*0 

+ 4*5 

H-32-5 

+ 41-3 

t 


r,.j,98 

b.19) 

950 


—38 

—15-9 

—0*7 

+ 10*0 

i 

—6*9 

Xa.i'.Ja.; . . . . 


2. -S5 

737 


-2 9 

— lO'O 

+ 3’C ; 

+ 1*S ' 
1 

1 

—7*8 

1 


. 2 s-i'- . i ; ^ n '' r - 

'.15' . a li *- ’5 i } \ - ... (S ' '•■p.j, 

f ■; ;i .• Da 'll ... ' V. \ S , 

f A ' . {^ ( . 1 u.‘ , ‘ t . i .'I-, 

5/' 'u-'' a. f' ... Ui '•tu’-t. <<!' 1) I c 

t?*' KU . f . .f , 1 A 1 ; i . ' w- u. 


'* .IWi. 


I -. tK. areaotili-. tii,hasU-tM a..'t«mn)e.] to 

i . 15 ? p- I i-. ’ 'v 

'i 1 n.,' 'i a- IV 18S1. ’8u; ;p a i9>n. 

I th.* t'jvsLs arc '.,L*r a'.ai vl .]. , 


Noru 


CHAPTER III. 


ltii‘tli-])lsice. 

1. The statistics of birth-place are contained in Imperial Table XI, which introdnetory. 

( 1 ) furnishes materials for gauging the growth or decline of the Xatural Population 

and (2) shows how far people move from one part of a Province to another and also 
the extent to which persons born outside the Provinces contribute to the Actual 
Population. The subject of Xatural Population has been dealt with in Chapter 
I and this Chapter deals only with the latter aspect of the statistics. The five 
Subsidiary Tables, in which the principal results are displayed in a more com- 
pendious form, will be found at the eiid of this Chapter. 

2. Migration may broadly be divided into five different classes : viz. — (1) DiSerent kixids of 
Casual, (2) Temporarv, (3) Periodic. (4) Semi-permanent and (5) Permanent. In 

(1) females preponderate, in (2) and (3) the proj^ortiou of males is generally in 
considerable excess, while in (4) and (5) the proportion of sexes is approximately 
equal. 

(а) Rajpiitana. ‘ Casual ' and ‘ Temporary — The Casual type of migration 
afiects the contiguous parts only and that females preponderate in it. The figures 
show that ill Eajputana migration between contiguous parts of the District or 
States or between Rajputana and other adjacent Provinces is of the Casual tjqie, 
as females are generally in excess in it. There are exceptions, however, in which 
the preponderance of females suggest an admixture of migration of both Casual 
and Temporary type. 

' Permanent ’ and ‘ Semi-permanent.' — The excess of males among immigrants 
in Bikaner, Kotah, Marwar and Sirohi from, and among emigrants in Bharatpur 
to, other parts of Eajputana and the non-contiguou^ parts of other Provinces, 
may be taken to afford instances of Permanent and Semi-permanent migration. 

The Periodic type of migration can hardly be found in Rajputana. 

(б) Apner-Menrara. — ^Migration plays a larger part in the life of this Province 
than in that of Eajputana. There is a considerable immigration into the towns 
of Ajmer and Beawar from outside. Movement of population Between these 
places and the contiguous parts of other Provinces, as evidenced from the pre- 
dominance of females over males, is more of a Casual type ; while that to and 
from the non-contiguous Provinces, is more of a general kind, as males exceed 
females. The large number of male immigrants from the non-contiguous parts 
of other Provinces was due to the visit of pilgrims to the Shrine of the Khwaja 
Sahib on the occasion of the IJrs Fair. 

3. Of the total population of Eajputana (0.844,384) and Ajmer-Merwara summary ot statiatka. 
(495,271), 9,601,382, and 385,381 respectively were born in the said Provinces ; 

the remamder amounting to 2'5 and 22‘2 per cent, of the respective population 
being immigrants from outside. Of the latter, 2 per cent, in Rajputana and nearly 
12 in Ajmer-Merwara came from the contiguous Provinces, and the rest '4 and 
nearly 10 per cent, respectively from remote Provinces. The per centage of 
persons coming from outside India to eacli Province, is less than 1 per cent. ; 

9,276,588 persons or 94-2 per cent, of the population of Eajputana were born in 
the States, Estates or Chiefships in which they were enumerated. Of those who 
did not belong to the place of enumeration. 3T per cent, were born in States 
contiguous to, and 2 per cent, in parts remote from, that of enumeration. 

868,906 persons born in Rajputfi,na and 42,437 born in Ajmer-Merwara were enu- 
merated in other Provinces of India. Of these. 82 per cent, from Rajputana and 
46 from Ajmer-Merwara went to contiguous Provinces and the rest to those far off. 

4. This composition by units is dealt with in Subsidiary Table V appended to compo«ia<mofaie immi- 

this Chapter. The proportion of female immigrants is exceptionally high among ^ 

Hindus in Rajputana and Jains in Ajmer-Merwara, though it is not lower among 

Jains of Eajputana. Animistic females also exhibit a pretty high proportion in 
both the Provinces. Females are found in very low proportions among Sikhs of 
the two Provinces and Musalmans of Ajmer-Merwara. The former seem averse to 
bringing their females with them even for long periods, until they are substantially 
settled in their place of immigration. It would not have been low in case of 
Musalmans of Ajmer-Merwara, had it not been due to the influx, in greater majori ty, 
of males to the Fair at Ajmer. 

L 
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Exta-provinciai Migia- 5. General . — The number of immigrants and emigrants, extracted from 

Subsidiary Tables I and II 
is noted in the margin by‘ Natural 
Divisions. It will be seen that 
in Eajputana emigration exceeds 
immigration in all the Divisions, 
while the reverse is the case in 
Ajmer-Merwara. The bulk of 
immigration (83 per cent.) into 
Eajputana is from the contiguous 
Districts of the adjoining Pro- 
vinces — similar immigration into 
Ajmer-Merwara is comparatively 
very low, being only 54. Most 
of the emigration from Eajputana 
(82 per cent.) and from Ajmer- 
Merwara (46) is also to the con- 
tiguous Districts of other Pro- 
vinces. As would naturally be 
expected from the nature of the 
country in which it lies, the 
Western Division stands the lowest in the Extra-Provincial movement of the 
population in so far as immigration is concerned, though emigration there is fairly 
high. The cause which impedes immigration, viz. unfertility of land, helps emi- . 
gration ; the paucity of lucrative means of earning also induces people to go out 
and establish homes in places where they can find better means of support. The 
Eastern Division takes the largest share both in immigration and emigration. 

The map below indicates the directions of the stream of migration in 
Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara from and to other parts of India. 




Immigration. 

Province and 

Conti- 

1 

Other ! 
parts of 
Provinces ' 
in India. 


Natural Division. 
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parts of 
other 

' Out- i 
i side 1 Total. 
India. 


Provinces. 

! 

Eajputana . -t. 


40,2^7 

759 243,002 

Eastern Division 

1 143,898 

22,926 

' S21 167,145 

Southern Division , 

22,262 

17,547 

357 40,166 

Western Division . 

1 24,474 

11,130 

i 81 35,691 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 59,161 

1 

49/291 

i 7,4.3S 109, S90 
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The total number of immigrants from the other Provinces and States in India 
is 242,243 in Rajputana. and 108,452 in Ajmer-Merwara, as compared with 302,489 
and 95,112 respectively in 1911 (Subsidiary Table IV). 

Rajputana. — The six Provinces, Agency or State which send immigrants in 
large numbers are all contiguous to Rajputana, viz., the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces, Gwalior, Central India, Ajmer-Merwara and Bombay. There is a marked 
decrease in the number of immigrants from all of these places excepting Bombay. 

Ajmer -Meruara . — Turning to Ajmer-Merwara, it may be observed at the 
outset that the immigrants have swelled by 14 per cent, in the Province, owing 
to the influx of pilgrims into the City of Ajmer, because of the Urs Fair. There is 
a drop of about 6 per cent, among those coming from Rajputana as compared 
with 1911, while those from the other Provinces show an increase by 80 per cent. 

The decrease in the number from Rajputana is found entirely in the contiguous 
parts, the non-Contiguous States together giving an excess over 1911. Immigrants 
formed 19 per cent, of the population in 1911, while they are 22 per cent, now ; thus 
giving a net increase of 3 per cent. Theincrease in immigration was only temporary. 

Immigration from other countries . — From Imperial Table XI, it will be seen 
that, when compared with 1911, increase occurs mainly in the number of persons 
born in Asiatic countries and slightly in those born in Africa and enumerated 
in Ajmer-Merwara ; all the rest show decrease. In those registered in Rajputana, 

there is on the whole a decrease, though an 
increase is indicated by persons born in 
America and Australasia. There is a decrease 
in the persons born in the European coun- 
tries in both the Provinces. The detail of 
European immigrants is given in the margin. 

By far the largest amount of immigration is 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The immigrants from the 
other European countries are either connected with trade or are tourists. Those 
from Great Britain and Ireland belong to various professions, such as, service in 
the Military, Civil. Technical, Ecclesiastical and other Departments. 

Emigration to other Provinces in India. Rajputana . — Tlie number of emi- 
grants has increased by I'o per cen.t. v hen compared with 1911. The proportion 
of persons emigrating to British territory is still greater, for, while only 219,927 
have gone to Indian States, 648,979 were enumerated in British territories. Of 
the latter, the Punjab receives the most (255,902). Next comes Bombay 
(156,357) followed by Central India (85,899). Gwalior receives (76,063) and 
Ajmer-Merwara (68,610) closely followed by the United Provinces (68,112). 
Subsidiary Table IV also displays the diversified character of emigration over 
immigration, for instance, the number of emigrants to Assam is 15,770 against 46 
immigrants, to Bihar and Orissa 18,812 against 333, Bengal 47,865 against 774,* 

Central Provinces and Berar 49,207 against 629, and Hyderabad 8,046 against 396. 

Ajmer-Merwara. — Emigration here presents rather a different picture. The 
figures have fallen from 84,110 in 1911 to 42,437 in 1921, showing a decrease of 
41,673. The proportion of emigrants to the total population in 1911 was 16‘8 
per cent., w’hich has now reduced to 8‘6 or almost half. And whereas, emigrants 
were fewer than immigrants by as much as 11,002, or 116 per cent, in 1911, 
their number now is yet smaller by 66,015, or 60 per cent., while immigrants have 
actually increased by 13,340, or say, 14 per cent. The decrease among emigrants 
is most marked among those enumerated in the Bombay Presidency (28,377), 
where the number of emigrants in 1911 had swelled by 35,902, or 7,704'3 per cent., 
against 1901. Other marked decreases are in those going to Rajputana (7,927), 
Hyderabad (3,752) and Central India (1,592). 

Net result of Migration . — Rajputana gives 626,673 more persons to other 
Provinces than it receives, compared with 553,136 in 1911. The losses amount 
to 6’4 and 5'3 per cent, respectively in the Provincial population of 1921 and 
1911. Ajmer-Merwara, on the contrary, receives 66.015 persons against 11,002 in 
1911, in excess of those it sends out. 

6. Rajputana.— Exom Provinces and Countries outside, Rajputana received PK^oition ot 
150,204 females to 92,798 males or an excess of 57.406 females. The Provinces which 
sent females in marked excess, are the Punjab excluding Delhi (20,049), the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (12,543), Gwalior (11,797), Ajmer-Merwara 

L 2 


Countries. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 1 
Werwara. 

England and Wales . 

246 

990 

Ireland . 

28 

43 

Scotland 

! 73 

32 

France 

i 6 

38 

Others 

! 

22 

7 
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(6, 32 u), Ceutral India (6,061) and Bombay (1,218). All these are adioining Pio- 
vinees. Nou-contiguous Provinces, excepting Burma, sent out males in excess 
to Pvajputana. These facts prove that there would have been very litue iinmi- 
gration, had it not been for social customs and especially marriage. The Province 
is stili practically devoid of indusfcrial or agricultural inducements to attract a 

foreigner. r ■ d • + 

Ajmti-Mtncara. — All places contiguous to Ajmer-Merwara he in Bajputana, 

which supplied more females than males. The ratio was 5 males : 6 females. 
A\Tth the exception of Assam, whicii sent 2 males and 5 females, all the rest sup- 
plied more males. One of the causes lor this is the L air which v. as attended more 

by males than by females. ... i ^ 4 . 1 , 

7. Natural Divisions of liujoatana. — The hgiues of migration to and trom tiie 
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sions, extrac- 
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emigration by 16,957. Immigration into all the Divisions is mostly from the con- 
tiguous States and is practically of the Casual 
type. Similarly is the bulk of emigration 
to the contiguous States. Immigrants to the 
Southern and the Western Divisions are nu- 
merically fec\'er than emigrants from them. 
Immigranfs from non-contiguous States 
into the Southern Division do. however, 
out-number' the emigrants from it. The 
proportion of emigrants to the total popu- 
lation in all the Divisions is very small. 

In States or Districts . — The foregoing maps 
exhibit the extent to which each State or 
District in the two Provinces has been affec- 
ted dining the decade by immigration or 
emigration. 

Net re-snit . — The statement in the margin 
shows the net loss or gain to each State 
through migration. Out of the twenty- 
two units (including Ajmer-Merwara) four- 
teen have gained by the exchange. The 
greatest actual excess of immigrants over 
emigrants is found in Ajmer-3Ierwara 
(66,015). Of the eight States, which have lost in the transaction, the greatest 
loss is shown by Jaipur (241,650). 
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8. The fairs noted in the margin took place in March. All, 


State or 

Place. 

Kame of 

Date and 

Estimated 

District. 

Fair. 

duration of Fair, f 

strength. 

Alwar 

Dhani in Tahsil 

Cattle Fair 

5tb to 20tb March I 

3,000 


Bahror, 


1921. 


Dungarpur . 

Galiakot 

Assemblage at 
Dargah of Pir 
Fakbar-ud-din. 

18th March 1921 , 

1 

1,000 

Jaipur 

Raisar Taiisil 

Banki Mataji 

18th March 1921 i 

2,000 


Jamwa Ram- 
garh. 

ka mela. 

1 


Karauli 

Karauli . 

Shivratri Fair 

6th to 20th March 

Not avail- 

1 



1921. 

able. 

Kotah 

1. Chhipabarod 

^ r 

17th to Slst March , 

About 500 


2. M a n o h a r 
Thana. 

> Sbivratri Fair -< 

1st to 20th March 
1921, 

each. 


3. Shababad . 

; ( 

9th to 23rd March, i 


Marwar 

Didwana 

Dayalji ka mela 

10th to 20th March 

Not known. 



1921. 


Sirohi 

A village in 

Bawanwarji ka 

16th to 23rd March 

2,000 


Pindwara. 

mela. 

1921. : 


Ajmer-Menvara , j 

Ajmer City 

Urs Kbwaja 

12th to 17th March | 

15,000 

1 

Sahib. 

1921. 1 



except the one at 
Ajmer, only 
slightly affect- 
ed the' move- 
ment of the 
population and 
were not 
s u fli c i e ntly 
large to in- 
fluence migra- 
tion to any 
apprec i a b 1 e 
extent. Most 
of them were 
local or such 
as attracted 
visitors from 


Selected occupations 
followed by certain immi- 
grants in the City of 
Ajmer. 


Occupations, 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
workers. 

2. Ordinary cultivators. 

8 

88. Brick -layers and masons 

1 

08. Workers in precious metals, etc. 

4 

118. Railway employees of all kindvS 

49 

other than Coolies. 1 

121. Bank managers, money lenders. 

1 

etc. 1 

166. Religious mendicants, etc. . i 


180. Proprietors other than of agri- 

2 

cultural land, etc. 1 

181. Cooks, water-carriers, door- 

10 

keepers, etc. 


189. Beggars, vagrants, etc. . 

25 

Total 

100 


the adjoining districts. The only fair of importance which drew" people from 
outside the Province W"as that held at Ajmer in Ajmer-Merw"ara. The pilgrims 
were mostly from Hyderabad (Deccan), the United Provinces and Bombay. 
Special arrangements for the enumeration of the pilgrims w’ere made in consulta- 
tion wnth the Commissioner and the District Census Officer, Ajmer-Merw"ara, and 
a separate record was kept. The number of immigrants did not exceed 15,000. 

9. There is no City or Towm in Eajputana, w"hich has in it any industry or 

industries attractive enough to draw immi- 
grants from outside in large numbers. 
Ajmer, in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara, 
is the only City where immigrants in large 
numbers have been registered. To as- 
ceitain the distribution by caste, age and 
selected occupations, a special Table (XIj 
Part II) was compiled for the City of Ajmer, 
in which only those castes and occupa- 
tions w"ere taken into account, for which 
statistics were collected in 1911. The 
number of w'orkers in these castes was 
10,482 (9,299 males and 1,183 females). Of 
these 49 per cent, are in the Eailway 
service ; Kolis, Brahmans and Sheikhs alone 
make up for 34, rfs.. 13,12 and 9 respectively ; the rest of the contributors are 
Pathans (5), Eajputs (2), Indian Christians, other Clmistians and Kayasthas 
(2) each, and Mahajan and Waived (1) per cent. each. Amongst the 25 per cent, 
of the immigrants, who fall under group 189 (beggars and vagrants, etc.), 
Musalnians take the largest share— being 23. Their proportion by sects is Sheikhs 
(13), Pathans (6) and Saiyeds (4) ; the rest, viz., 2 per cent, is contributed by 
castes giving less than 1 per cent. each. Group 181 (cooks and w^ater-carriers), 
w"hose per centage is 10 absorbs Sheikhs to the projrortion of (5), and Pathans 
and Brahmans to mtme than (1) and the rest to less than (1) each. 

The figures in the margin present the distribution per cent, of the workers in 

the selected 
occupati o n s 
by birth- 
place. The 
major portion 
of these in 
all the selec- 
ted occupa- 
tions, come 
from Eajpu- 
tana and the 

^ , , , I’liited Pro- 

vmces. Beggars are the most numerous from the non-contiguous Province of the 
United Provinces and from other Provinces in India. 


PBOPOBTION PEB CENT. TO TOTAL W'OBKEBS Born IN 


Occupation. 

Kajpu- 

tana. 

1 

Punjab. 

United 

Pro- 

Other 

Pro- 

Asiatic 

C’oun- 

* 




vinces. 

Vince 3. 

tries. 

2. Ordinary Cultivators 

32 

7 5 

11 

, 23 

20 

2 

88. Brick-layers, etc. 

52 

' 6 4 

8 

i 21 

9 


08. Workers In precious stoues, 

48 

8 3 

15 

‘ 23 

3 


etc. 1 







118. Bail way employees 

44 

3 3 

4 

' 41 

4 


121. Bank managers, etc. 

48 

5 4 

1.3 

15 

15 


180. jPropriet* rs, etc.. 

23 

6 7 

12 

3^ 

12 


181. Cooks, water-carriers, 

42 

5 5 

10 

31 

7 


etc. 







189. Beggars, etc. 

i 16 

13 7 

10 

' 24 

27 

3 

166. Beiigious mendicants 

16 

22 6 

6 

I 28 

11 



Non- 
Asia tic] 
Coun- 
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11 
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Chapter m. — birth-place. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Emigration 


pROVUfCE, Natural 
Division and State or 
District where born. 








ENTOERATED 

Province, Natural Divi- 
sion AND State or District 

WHERE BORN. 

Contiguous parts 
Province, 

OF 

Other parts 
Province. 

OF 

Total. 

]\rales. 

Femabs. 

Total. 

Males. Females, 

T<'TAL. 

Males. ; 

Females. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

BAJPUTANA. 

9,601,382 

5,092,093 

4,509,289 




... 

1 

... 

Eastern Division. 

5,010,724 

'\700/iS6 

2.304,038 

31.390 

10,030 

20,754 

2,975 

1,879 

1 

1,09G 

Alwar .... 

654,257 

362,565 

291,692 

29,110 

8,159 

20,951 

1,952 

1,043 ‘ 

909 

Bharatpur 

433,826 

251,252 

182,574 

12,980 

3,296 

9,684 

1,700 

988 ' 

772 

Bundi .... 

174,568 

92,801 

81,767 

16,510 

6,409 

10,101 

681 

233 

348 

Dliolpur .... 

208,502 

121,521 

86,981 

4,402 

1,821 

2,641 

540 

278 

262 

Jaipur .... 

2,249,492 

1,216,000 

1,033,492 

97,888 

31,123 

66,765 

5,220 

2,820 

2,400 

Jhalawar 

74,648 

42,333 

32,315 

6,248 

2,453 

3,795 1 

1 

531 , 

231 

300 

Karauli .... 

115,603 

68,330 

47,273 

8,136 

2,052 

6,084 : 

1,734 ‘ 

987 

747 

Kishangarh 

C3,12G 

36,367 

20,759 

3,024 

734 

2,290 

549 ' 

235 i 

314 

Kotah .... 

508,058 

298,164 

269,894 

12,270 

4,391 

7,879 

629 

231 

298 

Lawa Estate . 

1,424 

948 

476 

.56 

12 

44 

138 i 

52 • 

86 

Sliabpura Chief>hi]> . 

40,135 

22,952 

17,183 

231 

68 

163 

83 1 

41 

42 

Tonk .... 

242,236 

133,325 

108,911 

14,303 

4,830 

9,473 

379 ' 

1 

156 

223 

Southern Division. 

1,986,030 

1,020,022 

066 014 

20,074 

G,0S6 

13,989 ; 

1 

3,143 

1,150 

1,987 

Abu .... 

1,281 

747 

634 




5 I 

1 ' 

4 

Banswara 

18.3,072 

91,906 

91,160 

4,411 

1,488 

2,923 

i 

24 ! 

9 

15 

Dungarpur 

178,841 

91,796 

87,045 

2,688 

785 

1,903 ' 

147 ' 

79 

68 

Kushalgarh Chiefhiiip 

26,2.56 

13,305 

12,951 

38 

16 

22 

20 ' 

11 

9 

Mewar .... 

1,35,3,572 

098,595 

6.54,977 

27,690 

9,360 

18,330 

3,068 

I 1,143 ’ 

1,925 

Partabgarh 

65,671 

29,531 

26,140 

730 

200 

479 1 

285 

125 

160 

Sirohi .... 

166,907 

86,862 

80,045 

3,381 

1,161 ‘ 

2,220 

157 

83 

74 

Western Division. 

2,601,143 

1,318,770 

1J72,373 

40,948 

14,127 ; 

20,821 

5,373 

1 2,380 

1 

1 

2,987 

\ 

Bikaner .... 

606,398 

326,075 

281,323 

8,970 

1,539 ; 

7,431 

1,450 

i 

187 

1,263 

Jaisaintcs 

63,817 

36,881 

26,936 

1,791 

520 i 

1,271 

109 

i 79 

30 

Marwar .... 

1,814,898 

961,675 

853,223 

46,034 

17,126 

28,908 ' 

' 3,997 

2,201 

1,796 

AJMER-MEBWAHA. 

385.381 

210,887 

174,494 

... 

1 

i 

1 

... 



* Includes 00,207 persons, 55,009 males and 35,198 females returned under Rapputana 
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TABLE II. 


(actual figures). 


IN 









Natural population of the 
Province, Natural Division 
and State or District (t.e., the 
total number op persons born 
in the Province, etc., and 
enumerated anywhere.) 

CoNTiauous 

PKOVINCES, ETC. 

Non-conttguoxjs provinces, etc. 

Born in the province. Na- 
tural Division \nd State 
OR District, but enumer- 
ated outside India. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

11 ! 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

710,943 

356,998 

363,945 

*157,963 

104,625 

53,338 

204 

143 

61 

10,470,288 

5,553,716 

4,916372 

308,333 

136.128 

172,205 

102.742 

67,433 

35.319 



... 




46,483 

14,967 

31,516 

30,701 

15,636 

15,065 


... 

... 




19,666 

6,631 

13,032 

5,746 

3,992 

1,754 







... 

... 


2,609 

1,241 

1,308 







7,457 

3,575 

3,882 

1,656 

1,180 

476 

... 






99,293 

48,474 

50,819 

128,369 

77,173 

51,196 







11,832 

4,234 

7,598 

911 

812 

99 







4,366 

1,750 

2,616 

1,870 

894 

976 







6,720 

2,541 

4,179 

049 

404 

245 







15,877 

7,90.3 

7,972 

2,581 

1,204 

1,377 







... 



55 

19 

36 


... 





1,484 

427 

1,057 

56 

42 

14 







18,910 

I 

8,24C 

10,664 

3,784 

2,211 

1,573 




' 



i 

45,621 ' 

20,798 

24,823 

23,6 s 0 

10,642 

13,038 







I 

... 


45 , 

33 

12 


i 

... 

j 

i 




1,792 

901 

891 

123 

83 ' 

40 







1,298 

359 

1 

939 

400 

268 ! 

132 







1,248 

j 

534 i 

714 

05 

62 

3 


1 

j 

... 





43,079 

17,460 1 

25,619 

6,329 

3,547 

2,782 


1 





8,190 

3,722 ; 

4,474 

3,530 

2,591 

039 







2,070 

1,183 j 

i 887 

1,120 

697 

429 







191,373 

107,780 

86,593 

1 

! 

103,950 , 

63,833 

40,117 

... 

... i 


... 

1 


79,161 

39,952 

39,209 

37,034 

25,063 

11,971 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

••• 

13,222 

7,442 

5,780 

4,022 , 

1,611 

2,411 


— 


... 

... 

... 

90,186 

53,808 

36,378 

74,698 i 

43,737 

30,961 


... 1 

... 

i 

i 

... 

19,616 

6,648 

12,968 

22,821 

j 

13,677 

9^44 

1 

1 

i 

1 

j 427319 

i 

231313 

196,606 


unspecified which are not included in any Division. 


H 
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CHAPTER III.— BIRTH-PLACE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Migration between IVatural Divisions (actual figures) compared with 1911. 


Natural Division in 

1 

Number enumerated in Natural Division. 

WHICH BORN. 

- 

A j mer- 
Merwara. 

. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Sort them 
Division. 

Western 

Division. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

A] mer-Merwara 

^ 1921 . 

385,381 

13,519 

3,540 

2,557 


(l911 . 

404,817 

17,226 

6,995 

3,322 

Eastern Division 

r 1921 . 

40,171 

5,010,724 

6,128 

28,237 


* U9U . 

38,439 

5,527,020 

12,568 

40,665 

Southern Division . 

^ 1921 . 

! 13,210 

19,309 

1,985,036 

3,908 


* ( 1911 . 

i 13,032 

; 22,331 

1,816,085 

6,228 

Western Division 

^ 1921 . 

15,186 

31,865 1 

14,456 

2,501,143 

- 

* (1911 . 

21,483 

1 

32,000 

17,448 

2,752,389 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


AUgration between the Province and other parts of India. 

(1) RAJPUTANA. 


Province, 

ETr. 

Immigrants to Eajputana. 

Emigrants from Rajputana. 

Excess or defi- 
ciency OF Immigra- 
tion OVER emigra- 
tion. 



1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Grand Total 


1 

* 

242 , 24 : i : i 02,489 

— 80,248 

S 8 S , m 8 


+ 13,281 

— 828,863 

— 553,136 

(1) Total Brith^ti territory 

137.100 

170.401 

-33,.301 

648,979 

398,829 

50,1.70 

- 511,879 

—428,428 

Total Indian States 

104,998 

131,918 

— 26,920 

219,927 

256,796 

— 36,869 

—114,929 

—124,878 

French Settlements 

3 

2 

+ 1 




+ 3 

+ 2 

Portuguese Settlements . 

142 

168 

— 28 




-t- 142 

-f 168 

(2) Total l^ritisU ProAinces 
(includini: Indian States In 
Political relation \>ith 
Local C«ovemnients). 

160.034 

200.911 

-40,S77 

688,341 

689,086 

-745 

-528,307 

—488,175 

1 

Ajmer-jSIerwara 

19,616 

27,543 

— 7,027 

68,610 

72,972 , 

— 4,362 

— 48,994 

— 45,429 

Andamans and Nicobars . 


... 


175 . 

I 

162 

+ 13 

— 175 : 

1 

j — 162 


'Total 

46 

105 

— 59 

15,770 

11,620 

+ 4,150 

— 15,724 

— 11,515 

Assam . 

Districts . 

38 

102 

— 64 

15,770 

11,505 

+ 4,265 

— 15,732 

1 — 11,403 


^States 

8 

3 

+ 5 


115 

— 115 

+ 8 

— 112 

1 


^Total . 

55 

210 

— 155 

1,934 

850 

+ 1,084 

! — 1,879 

— 640 

Baluchistan 

Districts . 

55 

119 

— 64 

1.913 

850 

+ 1,063 

— 1,858 

— 731 


^States 


91 

— 91 

! 


+ 21 

— 21 

1 

— 91 


Include immigrants from Aden, not included in column 3, Subsidiary Table IV, Chapter I. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


IHigration between the Province and other parts of India. 


(1) RAJPUTANA — continued. 












Excess or dept- 



lAIlUOEA^TS TO RaJPUTA>A. 

Fmigeaxts from Hajputana. 

CIEXCY OF ImMIGRA- 











TIOK OVER R.MTGBA- 

Pbovlnce, 

ETC. 









TION. 



1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

; 1911. 

1 


2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

i 9 


rXotal . j 

333 

398 

__ 

65 

18,812 

15,210 

+ 

3,602 

— 18,479 

j 

— 14,812 

Bihar and ^ 
Orissa 

( Districts . 

1 

330 

398 


68 

17,059 

13,672 

4- 

3,387 

— 16,729 

— 13,274 

testates 

3 


“T 

3 

1,753 

1,538 

+ 

215 

— 1,760 

: -- 1,538 


"Total 

774 

737 

“h 

37 

47,865 

36,732 

4- 

11,133 

— 47,091 

— 35,995 

Bengal . 

Districts . 

774 

736 

"T 

38 

46,850 

35,744 

4- 

11,106 

— 46,076 

— 36,008 


^States 


1 

— 

1 

1,015 

915 

4- 

100 

— 1,015 

— 914 

Sikkim 

• 






73 


73 

... 

— 73 


("Total (in- 

14,762 

14,558 


204 

156,357 

141,251 

1 

“T 

15,106 

— 141,595 

—126,693 


eluding 







Bombay 

1 Aden). 
Districts . 

9,157 

6,624 

”r 

2,513 

126,176 

118,189 

4“ 

7,987 

—117,019 

—111,665 


^States . , 

5,605 

7,934 

— 

2,329 

30,181 

23,062 

+ 

7,119 

— 24,576 

— 15,128 

Burma . 

• 

27 

32 

— 

5 

3,418 

1,780 

4- 

1,638 

— 3,391 

— 1,748 

Central Pro- 

"Total 

629 

936 

— 

307 

49,207 

55,861 

— 

6,654 

— 48,578 

— 54,925 

vinces and ^ 
Berar. 

Districts . 

628 

930 

— 

308 

43,417 

52,331 

— 

8,914 

— 42,789 

— 51,395 


^States 

1 ' 



1 

5,790 

3,530 

4- 

2,260 

— 5,789 

— 3,530 

Coorg 

. i 

1 

... 

: -f 

1 


2 


2 

+ 1 

- ^ 

Madras (in- 

"Total 

' 

212 

290 

— 

78 

1,436 

1,521 

— 

85 

— 1,224 

— l,23f 

cluding 
Cochin and"^ 

Districts . 

203 

283 

__ 

80 

1,415 

1,484 



69 

— 1,212 

— 1,201 

Travancore) 

instates . ' 

9 

7 


o 

21 

37 

— 

16 

— 12 

— 30 

North-West 

"Total 

528 

507 

— 

179 

743 

1,492 

— 

749 

— 415 

— 985 

Frontier 
Province. I 

Districts . ' 

1 

328 K 

501 

— 

176 

292 

1,492 

— 

1,200 

4- 36 

— 988 

1 

1 

^Political 

! 

3 

— 

3 

451 


+ 

451 

—451 

4- 3 


Agencies.' 








Punjab (in- 

"Total . i 

65,524 

85,526 

— 

20,002 

255,902 

246,609 

4- 

9,293 

—190,378 , 

—161,083 

cluding -< 

Delhi). 

Districts . [ 

48,758 

63,655 

— 

14,897 

255,902 

182,187 

+ 

73,715 

—207,144 

—118,532 


^States . 1 

16,766 ! 

21,871 i 

1 


5,105 


64,422 

— 

64,422 

4-16,766 

— 42,551 

United Pro- 

"Total . t 

56,587 ' 

70,064 ! 

1 

1 

13,477 

68,112 

103,024 

— 

34,912 

— 11,525 

— 32,960 

vinces of 
Agra and^ 

Districts . . 

56,046 ' 

69,464 1 


13,418 

67,980 

102,929 

— 

34,949 

— 11,934 

— 33,465 

Oudh. 

^States . i 

541 

600 

1 — 

59 

132 

95 

+ 

37 

4- 409 

4- 605 

India unspecified 

1,140 

5 i 

; + 

1,135 






4- 5 

(3) Total Political Agencies 

82,064 

101,408 


19,344 


180,565 

166,539 


14,026 

-d8,5»l 

-65,131 

and States to Political 
relation with the CJovem- 












nient of India. 












Batoda State . 

• 

00 

o 

1,601 

— 

739 

7,473 

6,239 

4- 

1,234 

— 6,611 

— 4,638 

Central India Agency 

27,465 

32,613 1 

— 

5,148 

85,899 

89,638 

— 

3,639 i 

— 58,434 

— 56,925 

Gwalior State 

• 

53,045 

66,716 

^ — 

13,671 

76,063 

54,863 

: 4- 

21,200 

— 23,018 

4- 11,853 

Hyderabad State 

396 

321 

~r 

75 

8,046 

14,271 

— 

6,225 

— 7,650 

— 13,950 

Kashmir State 

• 

133 

90 

"T 

43 

113 

250 

— 

137 

+ 20 

— 160 

Mysore State . 

• 

163 

67 


96 

2,971 

1,378 


1,593 1 

i 

2,808 

— 1,311 


M 2 
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CHAPTER III — ^BIETH PLACE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Mgratiou between the Province and other part^ of India. 

(2) AJMER-MERWARA. 


Excess or defi- 


Provinces, etc. 

1 

Immigrants to Ajmer-Mkrwara. 

Emigrants from Ajmeb-Merwara. 

1921. 1911. Variation 

ciENOY OF Immigra- 
tion over emigra- 
tion. 

1921. 

1911. 

! Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Grand Total 

108,452 

95,112 

+ 13,540 

42,437 

84,110 

-41,673 

66,015 T 

11,002 

(1) Total British Territory . 

3i,B52 

18,175 

^13,477 

42,331 

32,773 

-9,578 

— 10,699 

— 14,598 

Total Indian States 

76,550 

76,691 

— 141 

86 

51,337 

— 51,251 

4 76,464 

425,354 

French Settlements 


3 

- 3 


... 


... 

4 3 

Portuguese Settlements . 

250 

243 

+ 7 




4 250 

4 243 

(^) Total British Provinces 

33,3^8 

19,278 

^14,059 

16,370 

44,400 

— 28,030 

4 16,958 

- 25,122 

(including Indian States in 









Political relation »ith 









Local Governments). 









Andamans and Nicobars , 

1 


+ 1 

42 

12 

+ 30 

— 41 

— 12 

Assam .... 

7 

6 

-r 1 

32 

46 

- 14 

— 25 

40 

Baluchistan , 

24 

23 

+ 1 

257 

207 

~|- oO 

— 233 

— 184 

plotal 

335 

112 

-b 223 

132 

143 

— 11 

4 203 

-- 31 

Bihar and < Districts . 

335 

112 

+ 223 

129 

141 

— 12 

4 206 

— 29 

'Orissa (^States 




3 

2 

-f 1 

— 3 

— 2 

TTotal 

970 

' 289 

+ 681 

1,930 

655 

4 1,275 

~ 960 

— 366 

Bengal. .< Districts . 

970 

289 

+ 681 

1,855 

650 

4 1,205 

— 885 

— 361 

(^States 




75 

3 

4 72 

— 75 

— 3 

Sikkim .... 





2 

— 2 


— 2 

TTotal 

5,463 

1,917 

-f 3,546 

7,991 

36,368 

— 28,377 

— 2,528 

— 34,451 

Bombay .< Districts , 

4,735 * 

1,570 

+ 3,165 

7,991 

24,976 

— 16,985 

— 3,256 

— 23,406 

(^States 

728 ' 

347 

4 381 


11,392 

— 11,392 

4 728 

— 11,045 

Burma 

48 1 

1 

21 

+ 27 

40 

199 

— 159 

4 8 

— 178 


Central Pro- f Total 

1,043 

341 

T 

“T 

702 

1,934 

2,673 



739 ' 



891 


2,332 

vinces and-^ Districts , 

1,043 

341 

4 

702 

1,929 

2,644 

— 

715 1 

— 

886 

■ - 

2,303 

Berar. (^States 


' 

... 



5 

29 

-- 

24 

— 

6 

— 

29 

Coorg .... 

... 

; 

1 




1 

— 

1 : 


... 


1 

TTotal 

396 

224 

4 

172 

445 

120 

4 

325 


49 

4 

104 

Madras .< Districts . 

391 

218 

4 

173 

445 

120 

4 

325 

— 

54 

4 

98 

Instates 

6 

6 

— 

1 





4 

5 

4 

6 

North-West TTotal 

641 

106 

1 

_r 

535 

24 

16 

4 

8 

4 

617 

4 

90 

Frontier Districts . 

641 

105 

4 

536 

24 

16 

4 

8 

4 

617 

4 

89 

Province. (^States 


1 

— 

1 







4 

I 

Punjab (in- TTotal 

6,269 

4,111 

4 

2,158 

1,814 

1,543 

4 

271 

4 

4,455 

4 

2,568 

eluding < Districts . 

5,713 

3,496 

4 

2,217 

1,814 

1.317 

-U 

497 

4 

3,899 

4 

2,179 

Delhi). Instates 

556 

615 

— 

59 


226 

— 

226 ' 

4 

556 

4 

389 

United Pro- T Total 

18,097 

12,115 


5,982 

1,729 

2,417 



688 

4 

16,368 

4 

9,698 

vinces of< Districts . 

17,710 

11,981 

.L_ 

5,729 

1,726 ^ 

2,415 

— 

689 


15,984 

4 

9,666 

Agra and (^States 

; 387 

134 

4 

253 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

384 

4 

132 

Oudh 













India unspecified . 

! 34 

13 

4 

21 

... 




4 

34 

4 

13 

(3) Total Political igencie^ 

74,874 

7. >,.588 

_ 

714 

26,067 

39,710 

4- 13,643 ' 

-L. 

48,807 

, 

35,878 

and States in Political 


! 






1 





relation with the Govern- 








! 





ment of India. 








) 





Baroda State . 

234 

! 224 

_u 

10 

110 

179 


69 

4 

124 


45 

Central India Agency 

1,976 

i 819 


1,157 

2,642 

4,234 

— 

1,592 


666 


3,415 

Gwalior State 

1,652 

1 1,227 

4 

425 

722 

992 

— 

270 

4 

930 

4 

235 

Hyderabad State . 

2,108 

247 

4 

1,861 

2,946 

6,698 



3,752 , 


838 


6,451 

Kashmir State . . , 

208 

35 

4 

173 

11 , 

27 



16 

* 

197 

4 

8 

Mysore State . . . | 

86 

64 

4 

22 

20 : 

37 



n i 

-1 

66 

-f 

27 

Rajputana Agency , , j 

68,610 

72,972 

■ 

4,362 

19,616 

27,543 

j 

— 

7,927 i 

! 

4 48,994 

4 

45,429 
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chaptee nr.— bieth-place. 



Note.—* includes one male Buddhist (Born In Bengal). 



CHAPTER IV. 


Religion. 

1. The numerical strength of each religion is contained in the Imperial 
Table VI, while Tables XY and XVI give figures for tlie denominations, races 
and ages of Christians. The following Subsidiary Tables, in which the most 
prominent features of the statistics are illustrated by means of proportional 
figures, will be found at the end of this Chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table J— showing general distribution of the population by 
religion. 

Subsidiary Table J.Z’— showing distribution of the main religions by 
Provinces, Natural Divisions, and States or Districts, compared 
with the previous censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III — showing the number and variations of Christians 
by Provinces, Natural Divisions, and States or Districts. 

Subsidiary Table IV — showing the distribution of the urban and rural 
population by religion in each Natural Division. 

2. The various religions have been metaphysically and theologically discus- Meaning oi figures, 
sed in full in the previous reports. Discussion in this Chapter will therefore be 
confined to the analysis of statistics and to such general matters as may be 
considered necessary, to make clear what the returns of each religion include 

and how far the figures given are accurate and complete. With the advance 
of times and the repetition of the census operations at regular intervals, the 
difficulty of distinguishing religions from one another has practically vanished. 

It is now quite easy to ascertain which religion a person belongs to. The 
instructions for making an entry in respect of religion were identical with those 
issued in 1911. The religion which each person returned was to be entered 
and when a person belonged to an aboriginal tribe, the name of the tribe. All 
persons whose tribal name was found in column 4 of the schedule were taken to 
be Animists. It may be asserted safely that the statistics of religion are as 
accurate as they could possibly be. The effect of the instructions regarding the 
recording of Animistic religion will be fully discussed later. 

S. The table in the margin shows the variations which have occurred in 

various religions 
since 1911. 

B aj p u t a n a 
and Ajmer- 
Mencara. — T h e 
majority of the 
liojiulation are 
Hindus, being 
83 per cent- 
After them, 
come ]\I u s a 1 - 
mans with 9 per 
cent., then Ani- 
mists and Jains 
with 5 and 3 res- 
pectively. The 
rest amount to 
something under 
1 per cent. The 
important reli- 
gions therefore 

. _ are the Hindu 

(Brahmanic), Musalman, Animistic and Jain. 
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Distribution 

religions. 


Distribution 

JhiTMom. 


Bfljputana . — Every one hundred of the total population is made up of 
about S3 Hindus, 9 Musalmans, 6 iVnimists and 3 Jains. The proportion of 
Aryas, Brahmos, Sikhs, Buddhists, Parsis and Christians is too small to bo 
taken into account. 


Ajmer-Mencara . — In Ajmer-Merwara, Hindus represent 73 per cent, of the 
total population, next come Musalmans u’ith 21, followed by Jains— nearly 1, 
and Christians and Animists — about 1 each. The other religions — Arya, 
Brahmo, Sikh, Buddhist and Parsi— are of little numerical importance. It will 
he observed that Ajmer-Merwara contains proportionately a far larger nusnber 
of Musalmans than does Bajputana, the per centage being 20’5 in the former 
and 9'2 in the latter. The high per centage of Musalmans in Ajmer-lMerwara, 
compared with 1911 (16'2), is due very greatly to the Urs Pair pilgrim 
population. 

main 4. The table in the margin classifies the main religions, per hundred of the 

population, at each 
census from 1881, and 
the diagram on the 
opposite page illus- 
trates the class! fical ion 
graphically. 

In Bajputana, The 
proportion of Hindus 
and Jains has been 
stationary for the last 
three decades, while 
that of Musalmans and 
Animists has fallen in 
the former religion and 

risen in the latter, by one each over 1901. In Ajmer-Merwara, the rise in the 
proportion of Musalmans has been very steady. The reason for the abnormal 
rise this year has already been explained. Hindus, on the contrary, have shown 
a constant decline since* 1881. Other religious are, however, coming into pro- 
minence. Their population was one in a hundred in 1881, and doubled in 1911. 


Tear. 

i 

1 

Rajpetana. 


Ajmes-Merwaba. 

1 

Hindu. 

Jaiu. 

inan. 

Aui“ 

mist. 

Hindu. 

T . iMusal- 
Jain. 

mail. 

■ 

Others. 

ISSl . 

S7 

4 ' 

9 


82 

5 ; 12 

1 

1891 . 

84 

3 

8 

5 

80 

5 14 

1 

19ul . 

83 

3 

10 

4 

SO 

4 15 

1 

1911 . 

83 

o 

9 

6 

78 

4 16 

o 

1C21 . 

. ! 83 

! 3 

9 

r 

' 73 

4 21 ' 

2 

! 


ly Natural. 5. The main roligious distribution by Natural Divisions is given in the 

margin. As in 
1911, Hindus have 
been the strongest 
through out. 
Among other religi- 
ons, Musalmans are 
most numerous in 
the Eastern Divi- 
sion (in Bajputana) 
and in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Their 
numerical strength, 
compared with the 
total population, is 
not very large in 
the said areas, but 
their relative pro- 
portion, to religions 
other than the 
Hindu, is overwhel- 
ming. Animists 
show a preponder- 
ance in the Southern 
Division. In rela- 
tion to the total 



Pee ten 

THOUSAND OF THE POPULATION WHO AEE 

Natural Divisions. 

Animist. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Hindu. 

Jain. 

Musalman. 

■ 

Sikh. 

bajputana. 







Eastern Divi‘>ion — 







1911 

34 

5 

8,726 

131 

1,101 

1 

1921 

23 

6 

8,743 

116 

1,109 

1 

Southern Division — 





1 


1911 

1,964 

6 

7,144 

520 

, 364 

1 

1921 

2,252 

' 5 

C,003 

j 

451 

1 357 

j 

Western Division — 





i 


1911 

187 

o 

8,243 

655 

(M 
00 
( 

20 

1921 

30 

3 

8,472 

496 

1 961 

32 

Ajmer-M erica rn — 





i 

i 


1911 

79 

108 

7,740 

405 

1,616 

18 

1921 

96 

112 

7,32fi 

372 

2,055 

4 1 


population, they stand on the same footing in this Division ns Jlusalmans in 
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Eastern and in Ajmer-Merwara. The diagram 1)olo-\v indicates the relative 
strength of the main religions in eacli Natural Division. 


1 1 A i A /1 3 H IS l-m 1 Al A. 

COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT RELIGIONS 
IN EACH NATURAL DIVISION,: 



Animists are prominent in the Southern Division and practically invisible 
in others. Musalmans are by far the lowest in number in the Southern 
Division. They, even when coupled with Jains, do not come up to the 
strength of Animists. Jains, Musalmans and Christians put together, stand 
to Animists in this division, in the ratio of about 1:3. In the Eastern 
Division, the ratio of the hlusalman to other religions combined (excluding the 
Hindu) is nearly S ; 1. In the "Western, the strength of the Musalman reli. 
gion to other religions is 2 : 1 — the Hindu of course excepted. In Ajmer. 
Herwara, the ratio of the iMusalman to other religions (excluding the Hindu) 
put together i.s 7 : 2 . The ratio of the Hindu to all the other religions 
together, stands in the Eastern, Southern and Western Divisions (Rajputana) 
and in Ajmer-iMerwara as S7 : 13, C9 : 31, So ; 15 and 73 : 27 respectively. 
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6. The diagram below illustrates the distribution of population hv instill Distribntion ol the TTrban 

» • -r~r 1^ t -i * -r-. s ^ , -L-. ... ^ aiiH Rnral nnnnlftHnn hv 


religions in Urban and Rural areas in Provinces and Natural Divisions, 


and Rural populatioii by 
Religion. 


OlSTf^lBUTlON OF MAIN RELIGIONS IN URBAN AND ^ 
RURAL AREAS, BY PROVINCES AND NATURAL DlViaONS. 

PER CENT. 


0 10 20 SO 40 £0 SO TO SO 30 lOO 



Hindu 

jam Sggjgj 

Musalman 

Others SHBBI 

' Animfst — [ ~ ] 


In the two Provinces, Eajputana and Ajmer-3Ierwara combined, out of 
every ten thousand of urban population, there are 6,703 Hindus, 2,593 Musal- 
mans, 571 Jains, 53 Animists and Christians each, and 27 others. Similar 
proportions in the rural population are; Hindus — 8,508, Husalmaus — 697, 
Animists — 539, Jains — 2J1, Christians — 3, and others — 12. Taking each Pro- 
vince separately, it will be observed that, in Eajputana, the proportions in tjie 
urban areas are; Hindus— 6,885, Husalmans— 2,421., Jains— 595, Animists — 58, 
Christians— 22, and others— 16 per ten thousand, while in Ajmci-iVIerwara, 
they are 5,247, 3,951, 380, 300, 8, and 114, respectively. The corresponding 
numbers in the rural areas of Eajputaim are ; Hindus — 8,514, Musalmans — 081, 
Animists— 555, Jains — 236, Christians — 2 and others— 12 ; and in those of 
Ajmer-Merwara, 8,362, 1,110, 368, 139, 18, and 3 respectively. 

The characteristic feature of the distribution is, that Hindus, being attached 
more to agriculture, inhabit the rural areas in large numbers, while Musalmans 
and Jains, who seem to have an attraction for trade, commerce and industry, 
show an inclination for residing more in towns. Animists are hilly people and 
are therefore found in minority in the urban areas. They are found in much 
lar<^er numbers in llie Southeru Division than in others, merely because that. 
Division is mostly hilly. Of the total Animistic population, 95 per cent, live 
in the Southern Division. In the urban areas, they are generally employed as 
menials, such as grooms, etc., or as soldiers in the Military. 

7. Definition of the terw.— The term ‘Hindu,’ in modern times, includes 
persons born of parents, not belonging to some recognised I’eligion other than 
Hinduism, who marry within the same limits, believe in God, respect the cow, 

N 2 
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and cremate the dead. It is applied to the remnants of a groat religion and 
ciTilization as well as to sinners against the most essential rules laid down 
by the codes of religion and social law and to the reformers who profess to 
belong to that liodv merely in name. 

Hinduism is a non-proselytizing religion, but the modern advocates o^ 
conversion, however, hold that Hinduism being the oldest religion and the 
followers of all the religions being the converts from this old faith, it is open 
to take them back into the Hinciu society, and so they are prepared to overlook 
the first essential of Hinduism, cl:., birth; and, considering the tendency of the 
educated classes, it will not be strange if conversions to the Hindu community, 
or admissions, as they should be more properly called, should become, in the 
near future, more frequent. 

Comhined Froviricial Jdlstrihiition . — The total number of Hindus, exclud- 
ing Aryas, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, and Brahmo-Samajists in Bajputana and 
Ajmev-Merwara combined, is 8,529,333, that is, more than four-fifths of the 
wliole ]iopulation ; 90 per cent, of them reside in Bajputana and I per cent, 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The combined Provincial distribution of Hindus is illus- 
trated by the map printed below : — 



Jai [>ur alone accommoJ.atcs about one-fourth of the Hindu popidation of the 
two provinces combined. Mainvar comes next with 18 per cent, and Mewar 
stands third with 13. The per centage suddenly falls to about 6 percent, as we 
proceed to Alwar, Bikaner and Kotah, while Bundi, Dlioljiur, Sirohi and Tonk 
each contribute bet ween only 2 and 3 per cent. Ajmer-Merwara gives I per cent, 
and the balance of the Hindu population is distributed over the remaining 
States in per centages ranmng from 3 doAvnwards to 1. 

It will be seen from the Subsidiary Table II, that Hindu.s are in a laro-e 
majority in every Slate and District excelling tlie States of Dungarpur 
and Banswara, and the chiefship of Kushalgarh, where the Bhil population 
inedominates. 
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Variations per cent, in the number of Hindus are given on the margin 

A\ith comparative figures for the last 
censuses. They increased by 17 and 16 
per cent, respectively in Jfajputana 
and ‘ Ajmer-llerwara during the first 
decade, but the next succeeding decade 
was marked with a retrograde step 
showing minus pro])Ortions of 21 and 
13. Ill the third decade, this religion 
showed once more a slight improve- 
ment of 7 and 2 respectively, only 
to fall again in the same proportions 
in Rajpiitaua and in more than 
three-folds in _ x^jmer-Merwara in 1911-21. Hindus, so to say, have not 
kept pace Avith the development nhich ihe Mnsalman population has 
shown. It is a noticeable fact that, ever since 18S1, their proportion to the 
total population in both the Provinces, has gradually decreased and, eA^en if Ave 
included other Indo-Aryan religions, it would still shoAv a decline. This unsatis- 
factory result is due to general causes Avhich have led to a decrease of 6-5 
and 1‘2 per cent, respectively in the total population, of the present decade, of 
Hajputana and Ajmer- MerAvara. The heavy fall of per centage in Hindus (7'0) 
in Ajmer-Merwara this time is, as already discussed, only fortuitous, inas much 
as, if the pilgrim population were excluded, the general decrease in the total 
population would be lowered to 1'2 per cent. 


Censns. 

! liAlE OF TABIATION 

j FEB CENT. 

Rdjpntdna. 

1 Merwara. 

1S81-1801 

-f 

-f 10 

1891-1901 

. ; -21 

-13 

1901-1911 

! 

• i ' 


1911-1921 

i 

-7 


AJMEB‘MeBWABA. 


8 . Arya Samajism does not appear to have been recognised as a separate Ary*. 

religion in the Census 

„ of 1881, as the report 

liAJPFTA^'A. AJMEB‘MeBWABA. il 

lor that census does 

I ears. - . 

not contain a men- 

Persons. Malca. Fomalfb. Persons. Mules. Fuuialcs. tion theiGOf Tho 

Samajists were first 

... 3fii =51 uo I.I 57 m « re^rded in 1891, 

when their number 

19^1 • ■ • *^^-1 -5^ 366 225 141 was Only 371 in 

1911 • • • hm I 1.032 T 60 1 881 521 3 C 0 Bajputana. They 

i9-’i . • . 3,143 , 1,752 1.391 i 1,509 882 G'V sincc been 

! constantly rising, as 

— i — i the figures on the 

margin would shoAv. 

Every State, except Bnndi, Karauli, Lawa (iistate), Partabgarh, and Sirohi, has 
returned more or less of them. They are found in majority in the urban areas. 

9. Only 22 Brahinos were returned in Bajpntana against 82 in 1911 BnUuno. 

while none in Ajmer-Merwara. These arc distributed in Jaipur— 2, Indergarh 

(Kotah) — 19, and Kherwara Cantonment (McAvar) — 1. 

10. There is only one male Buddhist in Ajmer-MerAvara, in the City of Bndatot 
Ajmer itself. 


Persons. 

Male:.. 

Fomalej,. 

Persons. 

’ Males. 

F umalcB. 

371 

1 

251 

120 ' 

1,157 

662 

495 

G32 ; 

376 

250 

366 

225 

141 

1,792 

1.032 

760 1 

881 

524 

3C0 

3,143 

1,752 

1,391 

1.500 

882 

627 


11. There are 298,144 Jains in the tAAO Provinces combined, 
279,722 in Bajpntana and 18,422 in Ajmer-Merwara, or about 15 per 

cent, less than 
at the last 
census (16 in 
Bajpntana and 
9 in Ajmer- 
Merwara). The 
main centres of 

Jainism are Marwar and Mewar Avhich together contribute 56 per cent, to 
their total population in Bajpntana and Ajiner-Menvara — the former 35 and the 
latter 21 per cent. In Jaipur, Bikaner, Sirohi and Ajmer-Merwara the propor- 
tions of Jains are 9, 8, 5 and 6 per cent, respectively. The remaining 16 in the 








Variations 

Province 

18S1. 

1 1S91. 

1001, 

1911, 

1921. 

Per cent. 







1011-‘'*1 ' 

^ ! 1921 

Kajputana 

, 378,672 

' 417,618 

342.595 

332,397 

279,722 

-“16 ’ — 26 

Ajmer-Merwara 

. 24,308 

! 

26.939 

19,922 

! 20,302 

I 

18,122 

— 0 —24 
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hundred are distributed in small nuniLei’s in the rest ot the Province of Kaj- 



nui. 


|uitana. The per centages of their decrease in these States since 191], are 22. 5, 
23, 5, 13 and, 9 respectively. The most prominent decrease is in Jaisalmer, 
Alwar, Bundi, Dholpur, Kishangarh, Kotah and Tonk. Karauli alone shows 
a small increase. Causes of decrease in this religion follow those of the other 
religions. 

Jains, as a community, are thrifty and business-like and therefore con- 
centrate at centres of trade such as Bombay, Calcutta, etc. They come home 
cither when the season is slack or for the performance of religious ceremonies 
and rites. The Jodhpur-Bikaner and the Fdaipur-Chitorgarh Railways have 
offered facilities for emigration. 

Sects of Jains . — The question of the recording of the sects of this religion 
was preliminarily left to the discretion of the States but, on the representation 
of the leading members of the Terapanthi ” and the decision of the 
Local Administration, it was determined that their sects should he entered 

in the Schedules, as given by the persons 
concerned. The table on *the margin 
shows the strength of each sect. 
The two main divisions, viz., Bigambari 
and Sv etambari are universally recog- 
nised but the sub-classification of the 
minor gioups under the one main head or 
the other is intricate. 

12. Since 1911, the Sikhs Imre decreased by nearly 3 and 76 per cent, in 
Rajputana and ^ijmer-Mciwaia reflectively. The decrease in Ajmer-Merwara 


>ect. 

Kf puta„a. 

v>wetainbjn 

, 55.9611 .’S.oiy 

DigambTii 

. ! 6,376 

Kai^tola or Dhundia 

2f2[i’Z 

Terapanthi 

; Sj7 

Others » 

73,375 ' 324 
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is attributable to the absence of the Sikh Regiment from Nasirabad and of the 

Sikh Cavalry from Deoli. Out of 8,703 
Sikhs now in Rajputana, Bikaner claims 
8,218 and Kotah 190. The rest are 
distributed in the other States. There are 
no Sikhs in Shahpura, Partabgarh, Lawa, 



Year. 

Kajputana. 

1911 


. ! 8,058 922 

1921 

■ 

8,703 , 219 


Kushalgarh and Banswara. 


Their chief occupation is either Military, Police, or Public W orks De- 
partment service, or service as workmen in Workshops at Ajmer. 


13. Captain (now Colonel) Bannerman, in his Report on the Census of 1901, Animiiuo. 
observed in connection with the Animistic religion : — “ The process of 
Hinduising has been in progress among the forest tribes for a long time, and 
the distinction between the tribal forms of faith and the lower developments 
of Hinduism, especially among those who live near and are in constant contact 
with the villages in the plains, is so faint that the record we have got, though 
valuable for the statistics it gives us of the sexes, ages and civil conditions of 
the forest and hill tribes, can hardly be supposed to really represent the 
number of persons who might properly be classed as Animistic.” 


Mr. Kealy, in 1911, attributed the entry of some of the Animists as 
Hindus, possibly correctly too, to a curious blend of the two religions, because 
of the forest tribes, vi.:., the Bauries, Bhils, Minas and Grassias, being in con- 
stant touch with the ordinary Hindu. 


The following extract from the report of the Local Census Superintendent, 
Kushalgarh, gives an idea of how the interpretation of instructions, elastic 
enough to insure entries sufficiently accurate in respect of the religion of 
forest and hill tribes, were wrongly construed and acted upon : — 

‘"The Bhils, when asked about their religion, say that they are Hindus, but as they were 
entered in the specimen form of the Schedule given on the cover as Bhils under religion 
column No. 1 and caste column No. 8, the enumerator followed the instructions contained 
therein.” 


In Bundi, Jaisalmer, Sirohi, Marwar and Tonk, the hill tribes have been 
correctly returned as Hindus on the strength of these very instructions. 

The question of the inclusion or otherwise of Animists among Hindus 
has always been a matter of some consideration to a Census Superintendent 
for some decades, and it would save a lot of incongruity in census results, if 
this question is settled finally and once for all. In the new Bombay 
Presidency census this question seems to have been considered at length and 
the Reverend Enoch Heclberg, who is writing a note on the subject, comes to the 
conclusion that, since all the Bhils, even the most wild and backward, with the 
exception of a few who have become Mahomedan or Christian, declare them- 
selves to be Hindus, they should be taken at their word and classified as such. 

He observes that Bhils observe caste, though their caste feeling is not very 
strong ; that they celebrate the Hindu festivals ; and that they worship Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses. There may still, in most cases, be a noted difference 
between a common Bhil and an ordinary Hindu. But the diffei'ence is more 
of a racial or ethnological nature than a religious one and is rapidly dis- . 
appearing. There is certainly much to be said for the theory that a Bhil or any 
one else should be taken at his word in religious matters, especially in a case 
like this where the distinction between Animism and Hinduism is often too 
subtle to be appreciated, even by educated people, and where there is in the 
vernaculars no readily understood word for Animism. So far one Province has 
apparently differed in practice from another, resulting in the fact that the 
number of those classed as Hindiis by one has fallen short in one by the 
exclusion of Animists or has swelled in another by their inclusion. The 1911 
Census Report for the Bombay Presidency stated that the vast majority of 
Bhils are outside the pale of Hinduism. Dr. Hedberg, however, hopes to 
prove his contention in some folklore notes, which he has apparently collected, 
and which should be of very considerable interest and lead to the final solution 
of the problem. 
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V nriations . — Tlie number of Auimists this time has 


Province and 
Natural Division. 

State, 

1. 

n. 


Acirtl VATlTATIuy 
1011-1921. 

Vab I a 
TION 

Males, 

Females 

* Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

PER 

cent. 

Raipntana and 
Ajmer- Merwara 

H'ljinfnna 

Total 

TotA 

246,969 

2U,533 

! 

238,448 228,495 

236, U6 \2!r,^5i>S 

1 , 

220,186 

218,194 

+ 18,474 

•^18,020 

+ 18,260 
■>r 17,952 

+ 9 
+ S 

Western Division 

Total 

4, 248 

3,507 1 28,500 

24,015 

—24,252 

—21,043 

— S5 


Bikaner 

Jaisalmer 

Mar war 

S 

CCS 

3,572 

2 

560 

3.005 

2,*24C 

26,254 

1.912 
22,7t 13 

-^S 
— 1,0 TS 
— 22,682 

+2 

—1,3.52 

—19,695 

—70 
— s7 

Southern Division 

Total 

234,084 

226.701 

157,900 

153,703 

+46,118 

+ 43,001 

+ 24 


Abu . 
llanswaia 
Dungarpur 
Kushalgarh 

Me war 

Partabgarh 
^'iruhi . , 

450 
"S.235 
4S.145 
! 12,025 
' 102.384 
12.836 

330 
59. ICS 
4nS-)7 
12;005 
96,520 
12,47S 

... 

N 

47.323 
37 ; 525 
8.488 
81,794 
10,530 
*2,308 

Ota 
45,511 
30.758 
8,012 
77,301 [ 
10.399 
*2;i23 ' 

vail 
^10,912 
+ 10,622 
+ 3.537 
+ 20,590 
-r 2,306 
*—2,308 

able 
+ 10,657 
+ 0,049 
+ 3,483 
+ 19,520 
+ 2,079 
♦—2,123 

+ 22 
+ 27 
+ 41 
+ 25 
+21 

Eastern Division 

Total . i 

0,201 

5,876 

10,042 

9,S7G 

—3.541 

—4,001 i 

—39 

1 

1 

! 

Alwar . . 1 

Bharatpur 

Bundi 

Dholpur . 

Jaipur , 

Jhalawar , 

Karauli 
Kishangarh 

Kotah " . 

Law a , , ! 

Miahpura . . ! 

Tonk . , 1 

’44 

115 

716 

’245 

2,990 

"941 

1,150 

... 

32 

109 

695 

”242 

2,811 

”92G 

1,057 

2,275 1 

'955 
228 [ 
6 ! 
263 i 
1.555 1 

1 

950 1 

14 i 

2,i57 

‘S24 ‘ 
102 ! 
2 1 
272 
1.517 

.. i 

063 . 

' 

-17 

—2,231 

4115 

—239 
—228 
—6 
—13 
+ 1,432 

-48 

—2,001 

—14 : 

—2.225 ; 
-109 - 
—126 ‘ 
—192 j 
-2 i 
-30 ; 
+ 1,294 ' 

”-37 
-2,778 1 

—98 

—20 

"—9 

+89 

'—4 

—71 

Ajiner-McrKora Tota' 

2,436 

'2y300 

1,987 \ 

1,992 

^449 

+30S 

+ 15 


risen by 8 per 
ci'ut. in Raj- 
piitaua and by 
19 in Ajmei’-Mer- 
wara. The vari* 
ations between 
1921 and 1911 
fio’ures in the in- 
dividual States, 
are exhibited in 
the mar^^in. 


Southern Divi- 
siow.— Sout hern 
Division which 
properly speak- 
ing is a conti- 
nuous range of 
hills, is the centre 
of the Animistic 
religion, where 



95 per cent, of their total number reside. They are mostly Bhils but the Mina 
community also contributes a pe)-cei)tible number to this religion. Of these 
95 in thebundrec], Mewar gives as high a proportion as 41 and Banswara 24. 
jhese are followed bv Dungarpur with 19 and Partabgarh and Kushalgarh with 
5 per cent. each. Sirohi pre.sents a blank slieet — all the Grassias, etc., havino' 
f)een returned as Hindus. Kushalgarh shows the highest increase (41 per 
cent.b The number in this chiefship lias risen from 17,100 to 24,120. Of 
these latter, 22,332 were born in the chiefship, and the rest were foreigners. 
Dungarpur also shows an increase of 19,071, of which only 2,405 were^born 


* lucludes tigurcs for Abu 
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outside the State. Mewar, Banswara aud Partabgarh, show a rise of 40,110, 
21,569, and 4,385 respectively. These also include a large number of State- 
born persons like Dungarpur and Kushalgarh. The increase in the figures 
of this religion is chiefly due to natural growth. 

Western Division . — Bikaner has appeared Avith 10 this time. 'The rest 
of the States in this Division show a marked drop. Marwar returns only 
6,577 against 48,957, and Jaisalmer 1,228 against 4,158. 

Eastern Division . — Coming to the Eastern Division, it is found that 
Alwar, JhalaAvar and Karauli, which had returned a few Animists last time, 
have given none this time, while Dhulpur, Avhich returned none in 1911, has 
registered 224 at this census. Amongst the other States of the Eastern Division, 
Kotah is the only one which gh'es a rise of 2,726. Bundi and Tonk show a 
big drop of 4,456 and 5,379 respectively. Shalipura indicates a slight decrease. 

The decrease in this religion, wherever it appears, is due to the hiU tribes being 
recorded as Hindus, their o'eneral tendencv being now to be classed as such. 

14. For the purposes of census, Christians include (1) European and Allied Christian, 
Eaces, (2) Anglo-Indians and (3) Indians. The number of Europeans is arti- 
ficially inflated by Anglo-Indians returning themselves as Europeans, as is 
evident from the fact that the number of those tabulated in Table XI under 
‘ C born in Europe ’ is only 375 in Eajputana, l)ut there is no means to enable 
an accurate estimate to l)e made of the number of persons thus Avrongly 
classified. 

Variations. — The Christian population of tlie ProA'iuces has shown a 
steady increase ever since the first regular census in 1S81. lu that year, they 
numbered 2,225 and 1,294 in Ajmer-AIerAvara and Eajputana respectively, and 
Siad multiplied to 2,683 and 1,862 respecth'ely in 1891. A decade later, the num- 
ber rose to 3,712 and 2,841, Avhich rvent up to 5,432 and 4,256 in 1911. The 
present figures, viz., 5,531 and 4,911 for Ajmer-MerAvara and Eajputana res- 
pectively show that the progress this time has been only nominal. The present 
strength of Christians has thus almost tripled itself since 1881 in the two 
provinces combined, but, taking separately, it is four times as much in 
Eajputana and two times and a half in Ajmer-iMerAvara. The rise in Ajmer- 
MerAvara has not been as high in this decade as in the one preceding it. 

' R(ijputana.-—Ot the total number of Christians, 13 per cent, are Anglo- 
Indians and 70 per cent. Indian Christians ; the remaining 17 belong to other 
European and Allied Eaces. The term ‘ Anglo-Indian ’ includes persons, 
being British subjects and resident in British India (i) of European descent, 
in the male line Avho is not a European or (ii) of mixed Asiatic and non- 
Asiatic descent, Avhose father, grand-father or more remote ancestor in the 
male line Avas born in the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, Xoav Zealand, the L^nion of South Africa or the United States of 
America, and who is not a European. 

Ajmer-Merwara . — 'the nationality of Christians returned in Ajmer- 

Merwara, is indicated 
in the margin. Indian 

Christians preponderate in 
Ajmer-Mei’Avara. 

European and Allied 
11 aces. — Imperial Table 
XUI gUes figures of 
European and Allied 

■ these, about 94 per cent, 
are British subjects in 
Eajputana and Ajmer- 
MerAvara combined. The 
figures on the margin 

give the variations as 
indicated by the present 
decade against the figures 
of 1911 and amount in the 
aggregate to a shortage of 
22 per cent. Definite conclusions regarding the causes of Aau'iations could 
be drawn if the figures in Table XVI of the present census and in the corres- 

o 


XatloTiality. 

Pei’bous. Per centatg*-- ! 

! 

1 

Europeans 


1,142 

1 

26 

An^lo-Iihllaiis 

• 

746 

U 

Indian Cliristiau^i 

• 

3,343 

60 

Eaces (including 

Armenians) by race and 

age. ( 

Year, 

Br1TI81I SUBJECT. OTHERS. 

Total. 

1911 .... 

2,8i9 

105 

2,034 : 

1921 .... 

. 2,204 

7S 

2,282 

Actual variation 

—625 

’ -27 

—652 1 

Yariatlon per cent. 

22 

-26 

22 1 
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ponding Table XVIII 
age-periods. 


of the census of 1911 were available in one and the same 


Denominations of European 
and Allied Baces.—ln the 
margin is given a list of the 
denominations under which 
the various sects have been 
grouped. In both Provinces, 
the Anglican Communion is 
most strongly represented, 
being 73 per cent, in Raj- 
putana and 71 in Ajmei’- 
Merwara. The next in 
numerical strength are Roman 
Catholics, being 11 per cent, 
in Rajputana and 12 in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

1 a steady increase in every 
decade excepting that of 1891- 
1901. As to their decrease 
that decade, Mr. Bramley, 



Rajputaxa. 

Ajmeb-Merwaea^ 

Deromihation. 






Persons. 

Persons. 

Anglican Commuriion 


617 

1,059 

Armenian , . r • 


3 


1 

Baptist .... 


14 


10 

CongregationaUst . 


1 

■ 


Lutheran • • • 


4 

. 


Methodist .... 


5 


142 

Presbyterian 




20 

Protestant (Uiisectarian) 


35 


8 

Roman Catholic 


S9 


178 

Sect not returned 

1 

19 


18 

Total 


840 

} 

1 1,442 

Anglo- In d i ans.— 

-Anglo-Indians have shoi 

Province. j 

j 

1891. 

1901. 

1011. 

1921. 

1 

Rajputana and Ajmei’-Menvara* 

1,OSO ' 

814 

1,239 

1,387 

Rajputana . • . ; 

444 

503 

529 

641 

Ajmer-Merw;i ru . 

6’^6 

341 

710 

746 


in 


who conducted the census 
operations in Ajmer-Merwara 
in 1901, wrote : — 

The Chaplain of Ajmer writes that the only way the decrease of Eurasians* can, in his 
opinion, he accounted for is on the assumption that many persons dislike the term Eurasian 
and style themselves •' Anglo-Indian in preference. That this view is accurate and accounts 
for the decrease to a certain extent is* borne out by an examination of the Household 
Schedules for Ajmer itself. Thirteen persons returned themselves as Anglo-Indians and 48 as 
East-Indians. Even a.ssuming all these were ‘Eurasians^ but were tabulated as Europeans 
a decrease of ^34 remains to be accounted for.'’'’ 

Denominations of 
Anglo-Indians . — ;The 
Roman Catholic 
Church has by 

far the greatest 
number of Anglo- 
Indian adherents 
in Ajmer-Mer w a r a 
and the Anglican 
Communion Church 
in Rajputana- 
Figures for 1911 

have been given 
side by side of those 
of 1921 for the sake 
of comparison. 

Anmentans. The number of Armenians returned at this census is as low as 
1 (3 in Rajputana and 1 in Ajmer-Merwara) and requires no comment. 

Birth-place. The marginal statement compares the numerical strength of 

the persons born in Europe and 
enumerated in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara with the 

figures of the previous census. 
It would appear that the figures 
shown under 1921 are almost 
in every case below those of 
1911, and the apparent cause 
seems to be that persons called 
spared to return back to this 




Rajpcxava. 

AJMBE•MEIl^YAEA. I 

Denomination. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

Anglican Cominnnioii 

• 

296 

273 

i 212 

333 

Baptist ..... 


• • • 

4 

10 

Greek 

Lutheran . . , , , 


1 

’* 1 


Methodist ... 


9 

8 

128 

18 

Minor Protestant Denomination 
Presbyterian .... 


26 

1 

19 

*’ 4 

15 

Protestant (Un^Gctarian) 


21 

4 

20 

Quaker ..... 


... 1 


1 

Roman Catholic .... 


274 

219 

370 

342 

Sect not returned .... 
Indeiinite belief .... 


14 

« 

... 

2 

! 

1 

Total 

• 

1 1 
! 641 

j 

1 529 

1 746 

710 



Rajputana. 

Ajmes-Meewaea. I 

Biilh-place. 






1911. 

1921, 

1911. 

1921. 

England 

368 : 

246 

1,094 

990 

Ireliind 

41 ‘ 

28 

52 

43 

Scotland , 

112 . 

73 

77 

! 32 

F ranee 

29 1 

6 

29 

i 38 

Other places 

20 ! 

22 

14 

7 

1 


- ^ Tf cii uuulu iiuh rjt 

Province by the close of the present decade. 


* Those who were classed under Eurasians in 1901 are now classed under Anglo-Indians. 
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Indian Christians . — Every effort was made to obtain as correct a return 
of the denominations of Indian Christians as possible. Printed slips were 
issued to the Heads of the Missions working in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
for distribution amongst their respective adherents. These slips were to 
contain the name of the sects and were to be produced before the Enumerators 
for being transcribed correctly in the Schedule. Ambiguous entries of sect 
were corrected with reference to the denominations of the mission working in 
the locality to which they belonged. 

by Christian in the 
two Provinces since 
1911. There has 
been an addition of 
no less than 23 per 
cent. since 1911. 
The increase since 
1891, is 431 per cent, 
in Rajnutana and 
177 per cent, in 
Ajmer-Merwara. The 
increase is apparent- 
Iv due to the natural 
growth of population. 
The figures of vital statistics by religion are not available for Rajputana and 
are incomplete for Ajmer-Merwara. 

There are some seven missions working in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
and a brief note of their activities since their inauguration is attached as 
an Appendix. 

15. Distribution of Musalman popnlation of the tico Drovinces com- 
bined . — The next largest religion in numerical strength and wide diffusion after 
the Hindu is the Musalman. The map on the margin displays distribution by 

States and 
D i stricts. 
Ja i p u r , 
Alwarand 
Ma r w a r 
are the 
places 
where 
they are 
mostly to 
be found. 
Next to 
the m 
come 
A j m e r - 
Merwar a 
( 10 ). 
Bhar a t - 
pur (9), 
Bikan e r 

( ^ ). 

Me war 

(5), and 
K o t a h 

( ^ ). 
T o n k , 
though a 

Musalman State, ranks after them. Dholpur and Jaisalmer have each over 
1 per cent The remaining States have only a sprinkling of the followers 

o 2 



The marginal statement shows the advance 


Denominatioi:. 

Rajpu- ^ 
tana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Total 

1921. 

Total 

ISll. 

Varia- 

tions. 

Anglican Communion 

i 

146 i 

265 

411 

309 

+ 102 

Baptist ..... 

29 ; 

1 

30 

19 

+ 11 

Lutheran .... 

io 


15 

8 

+ 7 

Methodist .... 

1.278 

745 

2,023 

1,441 

+ 582 

Minor Protestant Denomination 

3 ' 

... 

3 1 

5 

2 

Presbyterian .... 

1,333 

1,520 

2.853 

2,710 

+ 143 

Protestant (Unsectarian) . . , 

49 1 

33 

82 

140 

— 58 

Roman Catholic . . . 1 

510 ! 

765 

1,275 

877 

+ 398 

Syrian (Romo- Syrian) 

1 i 


1 


+ 1 

Salvationist .... 




... ^ 

—1 

Sect not returned . , 

66 

14 , 

’ 80 

5 

+ 75 

All Denominations . . • 

3,430 i 

i 

3,343 

6,773 

5,515 ; 

+ 1,258 


MiuiUman. 
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Jeiv. 


ZofMtIfiaii. 


of the faith with per centages varying from *01 (Lawa) to (‘SI) Bundi. It 
would be of great interest to an inquisitive reader to know 1 lie genuine cause 
of the variations in the distribution from the historical point of view. 
Apparently, the cause seems to be that those States uhich have larger 
proportion of Musalmans had been subjected to constant invasions by 
3[usalman Kings and utilised as rich fields for the eonA’ersion of the 
vanquished Armies to Islam. Large per centage of IMusalman population in 
Jaipur, Alwar and Marwar is undoubtedly due to that cause. 

Va/'ldtiGH — The figures in the margin, taken from the Subsidiary Table I, 

show that in Bajputana there 
has been a rise of 4 per cent, 
ill the Musalmaii population 
since 18 SI, though the recent 
census resulted in a loss of 9 
per cent. Ajmer- Mervrara, on 
the other hand, shows a large 
increase, giving a per centage 
more than twice as much as 
that of the preceding decade : 
but this abnormal inflation is 
merely due to the inclusion of the pilgrims to the Urs Lair. 

Vrhan and — The figures on the margin show that the decrease in 

the Musalman population in 
the present decade is in 
the rural population 
alone and this is in 

line Avith the genera! 

trend of the popidation 

as a Avhole. 

Sects of Muscdmans . — The only sect of importance is the Sunni, which 

— — _ — _ — alone contributes over 97 and 

I Rajpntina. ; A juier-jrciwara. ! 98 pel’ ceut, to the Alusalman 

i 1 _ _j population in Bajputana and 

Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 
The rest arc either Shia, Ahl-i- 
Hadis or such as have not 
returned their sect. The 
majority of local converts to Islam record themselve' as Sunnis, Of the local 
coni’erts, many have retained their original caste names, a few of which are 

Agwan. Bhadbhunja. DarohM. Gxijar. Kharol. Labtina. 

Alnr. P)hut. Pliakar. Jat* Khutlk. Lo'lLa. 

Balai. Brahman. Dhanak. Kliati. Lobar. 

Banjartv. Chakar. Dlmli Jhin\^ar. ivliatri. Mali. 

Baretli. Chainar. Dhobi. Joigi. Kir. Mer. 

Beldar. C'hhipa, Gandhi. Kalal or K alwar, Kuli, Mina. 

Bhand. Bahgnr. Gho-'i Kandera. Kniuhar. Mochi. 

Bhauffi. Dakot. Ghaiichi. Ka'^era. Lakhera, Ralnut. 

_ — — — — — _ — — — „ XPe general 

awakening' of the political sense of Islam in India during the last decade has 
not been lost in Ajmer-iAIerwara, and branches of political institutions, like 
the Muslim League and the Khilafat Committee, have commenced their activities 
only during the last two or three years. 

16. Tliere are only 26 and 2.1 Jews in Eajprhana and Ajmer-Alerwara 
respectively. Those in Bajputana are distributed in three States, ciz. : Alwar 
(S), Jaipur (7), and Sirohi (11), 

17. Parsis number 336 and 211 in Bajputana and Ajmer-Mt rwara res- 
pectively against 312 and 262 in 1911. They are nwially found in the Indus- 
trial and Trading Centres. 


j given in 
the margin. 
Further 
details will 
be found in 
Table XIII. 


Suuui I 879,778 | 100,363 

Shia 19.101 I 1,190 

Ahl-i-IIadi-i .... 8u3 1 22S 

L’nsjteeiiied . . . , 650 ■ 


1 

Kajpctaxa. 

Ajmee-Merwaea. 

Docfldo. 

Crhan. 

liurciL 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1851— 1S91 

326,799 

664,552 

36,446 

37,519 

1891—1001 

313,220 

611,436 

37.768 

34,263 

1901—1911 , 

318,755 

667,070 

12.121 

3S/;ll 

1911—1921 

310,315 i 

5S1.02G 

>75 

36,701 


Deo,' de. 

Vabiations 

PER CE- r. 

R.ijputaiia, 

Ajmer-Merwara, 

1881— 1S91 

+ 17 

+ 28 

1S91— 1001 

. — 7 

—3 

1001—1911 

. . ' + Li 

+ 12 

1911—1921 

- 9 

+ 26 

ISSl— 1921 

+ 4 

+ 76 
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18. tinder head “ Others ” 9 Chinese were registered in the Ajmer city. 
They were silk merchants who usually visit India in this part of the year. 


19. There are 11 cities in the two Provinces together, but for the purposes of Distribution by Religion 

in Principal Cities. 

discu s s 1 0 n 


City. 


Ajmer . 
Alwar . 
Bikanei* 
Jai par , 
Jodhpur 


• f 

( 

1 

■{' 


Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Hindu. 

Mu^al- 

man. 

Jain. 

1 

Chris- 

tian. 

Others. 

113.512 

52,088 

83,470 

2.991 

3,193 

1,770 

100 

46 

47 

2*0 

3 

I'o 1 

-14,760 

31,701 

12,127 

837 

42 

63 1 

100 

71 \ 

27 

2 


j 

69.410 

50,648 

13,238 

5,294 

”'U6 

84 1 

100 

73 

19 

8 



120/207 

78,458 

35.177 

6,269 

*"l81 

122 1 

100 

6o’o 

29-0 ' 

5 


! 

73,480 

50.410 

18,125 

4,161 

343 

441 1 

100 

i 6S‘o 

1 25 

O'O 

‘5 

*5 j 
i 


Xote . — The proportions per cent, are given in Italics under the figures of actual population, 


DISTRIBUTIOM OF MAIN RELIGIONS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF RAJPUTANA AND AJMER^-MERWARA 
IN 132! AND ISU, 


10 


20 


PER 

30 


CE 

40 


NT. v 
50 


60 


70 80 % 


100 


here, only 
the five 
biggest 
have been 
c h 0 s e n. 
The nu- 
m e r i c a 1 
s t r e ng t h 
and the pro- 
portion per 
cent, of the 
p o p Illation 
by religions 
is given on 
the margin, 
and the 
relation 
which each 
bears to the 
other is 
exhibited in 
the diagram 
below the 
table. A 
b i r d s-e y e 
gl a n c e at 
the diagram 
Avoiild show 
that the 
inter-r ela- 
t i 0 n s be- 
tween the 
rel i g i o n s 
are every- 
where, 
m a r k e dly 
similar this 
time to 
those that 
were at the 
last census. 
Ajmer is an 
except ion, 
in as much 
as, the ab- 
normal rise 
a mo n g 
Musalman s 
this time 
has reduced 
the p r o - 
portion o f 
Hindus, 
when com- 
pared with 

1911 — the cause, as has been repeatedly explained, being the influx of the 
followers of the former religion to the IJrs Fair. Other variations are so meagre 
as not to attract the notice of a casual observer. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


General distribntion of tlie population by reli<i:ions. 


fieligion and Locality. 

Actual 
number in 
1921. 

PruPORTIUN PEI 

1921 1611 

10, OX) Op 

1901 

POPULATlO* 

1891 

IN 

1881 

1911-1921 

VARlAriOX PEE CENT. 

1901-1911 1S91-1901 

1881-1891 

Per ceiOage 
of Net 
variation. 

1881-1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

' 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(!' INDO ARYAN- 

1. Hinfht ( Brahmanic^ — 

Raiputana and Ajmei' 
Merwara . 

8,529,333 

8,249 

8,286 

8,311 

8,339 

8,724 

—67 

+6‘5 

—20-5 

+ 17-1 

-7-4 

Ajmer-3[erwara 

362,832 

7,326 

7.749 

7,977 

8,054 

3,162 

— 6-6 

+2-1 

—12-9 

+ 16 2 

—3-5 

Eajputana . 

8,166,501 

8,296 

8,311 

8 327 

8,351 

8,750 

—67 

+ 6 7 

—20-3 

+ 17 2 

—7-6 

2. Hindu (Ar^a)— 

Raiputana and Ajmer* 
Merwara 

4,652 

50 

2 

1 

1 

* 

+ 73 8 

+ 162*9 

—334 

* 

« 

Ajiiier-Mensaia 

1,500 

SI 

IS 

8 

21 

• 

+ 70 o 

+ 141-5 

—68-4 

* 

* 

Rajputana . 

3,143 

3 

2 

1 


• 

+ 75-4 

+ 183-6 

+ 75' 7 

* 

* 

3, Sikh— 

Raiputana and Ajmer* 
Merwara . 

8,922 

9 

99 

2 

1 , 


—97 

+ 326-0 

+ 74-5 

+595-8 

+4,571*2 

Aji/itr-Merwara 

219 

4 

IS 

6 

4 

4 

— 76'2 

+ 249-2 

+ 23-9 

-^17 0 

+20-3 

Bajpntana 

8,703 

9 

9 

2 

1 


— 2'8 

+ 335-9 

+ 841 

+ 12,.300-0 

+ 96,6000 

4. Jain— 

Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara 

298,144 

288 

320 

1 

352 

345 

382 

-16 5 

-31 

-185 

+ 10 9 

-260 

Ajmer- Alenvara 

18,422 

372 

4)5 

418 

497 

528 

—9-3 

+ 1-9 

—26-0 

+ lO'S 

—24-2 

Rajputana . 

279,722 

284 

316 

349 

339 1 

375 

— 15'3 

—3-4 

—18-0 

+ 10-9 

—26-1 

(H) IRAKIAN- 

Farsi. 

Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara . 

547 

1 

1 

t 

i 

! 

1 

i 

i 

i 

! 

-9'4 

+ 20*1 

+ 15'3 

+431*7 

+567-1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

211 

4 

5 

3 , 

4 , 

2 

—19*6 

+ 59'8 

—17*2 

+ 16P0 

+ 181-3 

Rajputana 

336 

... 




; 

—1*8 

+ *9 

+ 42 4 

+ 3,300-0 

+4,700-0 

(HD SEMmC- 

1. Musalman— 

Rajputana and Ajmer 
Merwara . 

1.002,117 

969 - 

967 

978 

835 

1 

871 

-61 

+5'6 

—6 5 

-i-17'5 

+9-0 

Ajmer-Merwara 

101,776 

2,055 

1,G1G 

1,510 

1,369 ' 

1,2.55 

+ 25-6 

+ 12-5 

~3'0 

+28-5 

+76*1 

Rajputana . . , i 

900,341 , 

915 

636 

952 

812 

S53 

-87 

+0-1 

—6-8 

+ 16 8 

+ 4*5 

2. Chrisfian— \ 

Rajputana and Ajmer* ' 
Merwara 

10,442 

10 

1 

9 

6 

4 

3 

+ 7'8 

+ 47 -8 

+ 44-2 

^29*2 1 

+1967 

Ajmer-Merwara . . ' 

6,631 , 

112 

108 ! 

78 

60 

48 ' 

+ 1*8 

+46-3 

+ 38-4 

+20-6 

+ 148*6 

Rajputana 

1 

4,911 

6 

4 1 

! 3 

2 1 

1 : 

+ 16'4 

+49-8 

+ 52-6 

+43-9 , 

+ 279-5 

I 

3. Jeir- I 

Rajputana and Ajmer- 

Merwara . 

61 



1 

i 

... 1 

f 

-121 

! 

+ 1,060-0 

i 

+ 94-2 

( 

4i 

« 

Ajmer-Merwara . . ; 

25 

1 

1 

... 

1 ' 

( 

2 , 

—7-4 


• 

-24-5 

—73*4 

Rajputana , . 

26 


... 




—16-1 

+620-0 

I —66-7 

i ; 

* 

« 

m PBOOnVE^ • 

Anmat^ 

Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara . 

485,415 

470 

407 

349 

1 

475 

* 

+ 8*2 

i 

i 

24-4 

i 

1 

—41-4 . 

! 

* 

* 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

4,736 1 

96 

1 

79 


... 

* 

+ 19’0 

’■ 1 

... 

• 

• 

Raiputana . , 

i 

480,679 ; 

488 

422 

366 

496 

• 

+8-1 

+23'3 1 

i 

1 

--41'4 

• 

« 


exclude figures for yillagea of B*balwas and Batakbera, transferred to Bikaner from Hissar District, Punjab 
twtween 1901 and 1911 as their details by religions are not available. ^ ^ ^ 

• Figures for 1881 are not known. 
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(8) SlrohJ figures for 1891 to 1911 include tbose of Abu District, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 



* Exolmies Ajinor. t Exolmies Merwara. 

Nots.— (1) Eastern Division Hgures for 1881 and 1891 inolnde Jhalawar and Kolah, but owing to alterations of the boundaries of these States between 1801 and 1901 details by religion for the States themsehes cannot be given 

(2) Bikaner figures for 1881, 1891 and 1901 exclude figures for Babalwas and Rata Khera, transferred from llissar Distriot, Punjab, between 1901 and 1011, their details by religion are therefore not araiiable, 

(3) Sirohl figures for 1801 to 1911 include those of Abu District. 
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*191 1 figures incliide fignres of Al)u also, 
t l^'igures by religion are not available. 

Hoie . — Eastern Divlflion excludes Ajmer and Soutbetb^i^MerWara, 
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APPENDIX. 


Sole ofi Chridianit u in Jlaj n a and Jj iner-Merwara. 

Ceneral . — Of all the religions returned in this census, in these Provinces^ the Christian 
religi on is the onlv one v/hh'h is promulgated through, ^vell organised societies and in a 
sy stematic way. Its agencies seem to possess ample financial resources to carry on its work 
of nronacfanda. It yvill be seen from the notes beloug which are based on information kindly 

supplied by the heads of the various missions 
Working in these Provinces^ that the oldest 
mission has been working here for over half a 
century'. The spread of Christianity is not to be 
judged soleh' b\' the number of its eony^ertS; but 
bv the influence it has had on persons who have 
come into direct touch with its teachings or have 
been influenced by its institutions. It must be 
admitted^ without fear of contradiction; that these 
societies have been more conspicuous by the help 
thev hav<^ rendered through medical and educa- 
tional work than by preaching. There are some 
seven missions working in the two Provinces. On 
the margin are sriveu their names with the year 
in yyhich each started its yvork. All of the 
missions are part of large missions working else- 
where. 

Efforts were made to ascertain the number of converts from the date of the commence- 
ment of each mission^ but the information supplied is incomplete and it is not possible to use 
it with safety. The information given may be studied with caution. The short description 
herein inserted may not satisfy a keen critic but to an ordinary reader it will be of 
interest. 

1, The Prcshifteriue Mission (^f the United Free Church nj Ccotlmid, — This is the oldest 
mission of all those which are at work in Eajputana. Reyerend Dr. Shoolbred yvas its 
founder. He stalled his work in ISbO in Beawar — a town in the British District of Ajmer- 
Merwara. In the first decade of its work this mission was able to open branches at five 
places, viz . — Nasivabad (1561), Ajmer (18G2), Todgarh (I 860 ); Jaipur (1566), and Asapuiu 
(1870). The next decade saw these branches increased by three at (i) Deoli (18711 
( 2 ) Udaipur (1877) and (3) Alyvar (1850;. In the third decade two more branches were 
opened, one at Kotah (1880) and the other at Jodhpur (1SS5). There was then a lull tiU 
1000 when the last branch was opened at Piploda in ]Marwar (1003). The aggregate number 
of persons converted to Christianity by this mission, in its several circles of activities from 
the very start, is said to be about 2,367. The preaching work is conducted through Indian 
and European preachers in churches, Lazars, uwliallas and villages. A convert, before being 
baptised, is given regular instruction in the principles and doctrines of Christianity. He is 
further allowed time and opportunity to assimilate them according to the special circum- 
stances of each case. ^Ihe age at yvhich conversion takes place is not available. The mission 
renders help to its followers, either by securing service or imparting industrial training. The 
mtmber of such converts as were given such assistance could not be made available. The 

mission holds an unique position by virtue of 
its manifold operations of public utility, other 
than conversion. It has vernacular schools 
attached to every mission station and Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools at Beawar, Ajmer, Nasira- 
bad, Jaipur, Alwar and Bandikui. The society 
renders valuable medical relief to the people of 
Ajmer, Nasirabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur and 
Piploda yvhere it has established medical institu- 
tions of itsowm. The marginal statistics collected 
from the Protestant Missionary Directorv for 
the year 1920-21 would show the extent of relief 
afforded to the public by its ^Medical and Educa- 
tional Institutions. In addition to the above 
institutions of such a generous nature, it has 
Boarding Houses for boys in Nasirabad and 
Beawar and for girls in Nasirabad and Piploda, as well as an industrial home for women 
in Beawar. 

2 . (^z) Church ^lissionar)j Societjj^ — Bhil Missif-^u, Kherwara, — This well-kno\ym society 
has the greater part of its work in Mestern India, Giijrat, and commenced w’ork in 
Kherwara (Mew^ar, Kajpufj^na) in 1889. The Reverend C. S. Thompson was the first 
Missionary in Eajputana. A branch w’as opened at Kotra in Mew^ar in 1891. The full 
number of converts could not be ascertained owing to old record not being available. The 

P 2 


Institution. 

Station. 

Number 

bene- 

fitted. 

Hospital . , . 

Ajmer 

40,601 

Ajmer (Women’s) 

13,170 


Nasirabad 

23.657 


.Taipur 

10,639 


.Todhpur . 

31,795 


Udai]>nr 

47.329 

Husband Memorial 

Piploda . . ^ 

8,975 

High School. Ajmer. 

Ajmer (1921) . 

312 

Mission High School . 

Beawar . . j 

242 


Jaipur , , ' 

116 


Nasirabad 

410 


Alwar 

139 

A. V. Middle School . j 

Bandikui . 

191 


(1) TliO Unitecl Free Clmrcli of JScotlainI. 

(2) T lie Church of Knirland 8ooiel:ie-> — 

(a) ChurLh Missionary Society, Hhil Mission. 
Kherwara, ISSO. 

Church Missionary Society, Bharat^iur. 
11 ) 02 . 

\3) The Mi-^feionary ?>ociety of the Methodist 
Epi>copal Church of America. 

(u) Ajmer, 1SS2 (Jaipur and Bikaner). 
Bharatpur, 1802. 

(4) The Romau Catholic Mission Church, Ajmer, 

1802. 

(5) The Baptist Mi‘^>ion, Uholpur, 1899. 

(6) The Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Bariswara, 

1914. 

( 7 ) The Irish Presbyterian Mission, Abu Road and 

Mount Abu. 
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three years^ record (1918-19:20) shows 4-7 converts. The activities of this mission are practi- 
cally confined to the tracts inhabited by Bhils. The propaganda work is conducted by the 
missionary moving from village to village. The convert is taught by a catechist in his own 
home generally. The period of preparation varies from G months to a year or more. The 
society seems to aim at conversion by families and not by individual persons. The ages at 
which conversion takes place run from IS to 40 years. The conveiis continue their agricul- 
tural vocation. Efforts were made to teach industrial work hut without success. Few 
converts are engaged in service. Famine orphans of 1900 and 190’2 were trained as school 
teachers and are working as such in the schools established by the mission. The number 
of teachers is about 15 or 20, The mission maintains a central school at Kherwara and 
village schools at Kagdar^ Jhentra, Kotra^ Bokla^ Mewada and Kambi. 

(i) Church Misi^lonLirii Society, Bharalpicr , — This mission inaugurated work at Bharat- 
pur in 1902 and established a branch at Bayana in 1912. The Eeverend James with 
Misses Patterson and Fowler were the first workers at the latter place. The mission succeeded 
in converting 13 men to Christianity from its stai-t to 1920. 58 Indian Christians are now 

attached to this Church. Tlie Evangelistic work is conducted by hazar preaching, distribu- 
tion and sale of Christian literature amongst men, and regular Bible instniction to women 
in the Zennanas. Regular lessons are imparted to an enquirer before he or she is baptised 
at about the age of 25. If they possess sutficient education, they are given employment 
in schools, if not they are allowed to seek their own livelihood. There are 2 primary 
schools for boys and 2 for girls, 3 in Bharatpur and 1 in Bayana, There were 3 schools 
for boys till last year, but one of them was turned into a girl school lately. The highest 
average number of pupils on their rolls was 107 boys and 77 girls in 1917-1918. Besides 
their educational institutions, the mission carries on teaching work in Zennanas. There are 
100 women under such training. 


3. Methodist Episcopal Mission of America . — This is an American Mission of world 

wide activity. It made its first appearance at 
(a) Aimer-jJerwava. i j a • ^ ^ tlo 'i 

Bandikui whence it came to Ajmer in 1882. 

The first missionary to inaugurate work here 

was the Reverend W. F. C. iMaysmith. Branches 

were opened at various places io Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara between 1890 and 1900, 

The localities where this mission is working are — Phulera and Naraina in Jaipur, Rupnagar 

(Kishangarh) and Bikaner — in Rajputana, and Pisangan, Pushkar, Ajmer City and Tilaunia 

in the Ajmer-Merw^ara District. The Evangelistic work is carried on both in English and 

Vernacular, and the preaching work is conducted by paid agents and volunteers. Agents 

live at central places and tour in the surrounding villages. Instruction is imparted to an 

inquirer before he is baptised. The time of conversion depends upon his ability to comprehend 

the instruction given. Some are baptised after a few hours and others are kept waiting for 

several months or even years. The mission attempts the conversion of wRole families, and 

it naturally follows that the majority of persons converted by this mission are minors, as the 

average family has more children than adult members. The mission expressed its inability 

to furnish the ages of its adherents. It helps its converts to a better social and economical 

position by securing service for them and by vocational schools but the majority remain at 

their original work. The society conducts boarding schools in Ajmer for boys and girls. It 

has a sanitarium for women in Tilaunia and for men in Ajmer. These institutions are mainly 

used for the benefit of Christians. 


This is another branch of the 
(6) Bharatpur. 


mission last described. Its work was extended to 
Bharatpur in 1892 from ^Muttra, where it had 
already been established. The Reverend J. E. 
Scott was its founder. It stands third in regard to length of work in these Provinces- 
The mission, within five years after its commencement, established branches at Kumher 
(1894), and Bhusa war, Bayana and Rupbas (1897) . The Nadbai branch w’as opened in 1910. 
Information as to the number of converts is not available in full but the mission had at its 
credit 494 converts in the 8 years (1907-1910 and 1917-1920). The preaching work is done 
by permanent preachers going from village to village. It does not encourage individual 
conversion unless the enquirer is fit to reply to certain required questions. The converts 
are mostly of mature age, ranging from 20 years old and upward. The mission maintains 4 
primary schools with an average of 85 pupils at the places named above. 


4. lioman Catholic Mission . — Father Daniel opened mission work in Ajmer in 1892. 
Branches were opened successively at Parbatpura near Ajmer and Jhalrapatan (Rajputana) in 
J906, Bhaw'anikhera near Nasirabad in 1909 and Suket (Kotuh State) in 1914. Their 
converts are few and spread over all ages. The preaching work is done at meetings in the 
Chapel. Xobody is allowed to be baptised unless be or she is willing to be thoroughly 
instructed. The mission aims at training the minds of the people, rather than registering 
their names, after some sort of initiation. They are usually left to their own resources. 
Educational work only is carried on. Four village schools are maintained at (1) Ajmer, (2) 
Parbatpura. (3: Bhaw^anikhera in Ajmer-Merwara and (4) Suket (Kotah State in Rajputana). 
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5. Bii2)tut Mission. — Its founders were the Reverend D. Jones and the Reverend 
J. G. Potter^ who started work at Dholpur in 1899. From the date of its inception to the 
decade ending 1920, the mission baptised only 15 persons. Evaogelistic work is carried on 
amongst men and women through preaching in bazars, Zennanas, Schools and Hospitals. A 
convert is taught for 8 months before baptism. Converts are always looked after and some 
sort of service is provided for them. The mission has a school for Hindu and Mahomedan 
girls, and since its start has visited 300 houses in order to teach women. In 1908 Dispensary 
work was undertaken and in the following year a Doctor and an Evangelistic Missionary 
came to live in the city ; for 3 years they lived in the city, until in 1913 a house was built 
at the State expense and handed over to the Baptist Mission. It receives a grant of Rs. 100 
a month and a contribution of Rs. 300 for annual repairs from the State. 

6. The Canadian Presbyterian Mission. — The work of this mission was begun as 
recently as 1914- in Eanswara. The Reverend D. J. Cock, Miss Cock and Miss Campbell 
were its founders. The mission has since its start opened two branches, one in Sagwali 
in 1917 and another at Khaidar. 28 persons have since then embraced Christianity 
through its instrumentality. The work of the mission is still in its infancy. The work 
of instruction is carried on by the Missionary and trained Indian preachers. Christian 
principles are imparted to an inquirer before he or she is baptised. The length of ti’aining 
depends entirely on his or her mental and spiritual condition. Persons of adult age only 
are admitted as converts, the exact age not being available. The inhabitants of 
Banswara and other places, where the mission is working, are mostly Bhils and they earn 
their livelihood mostly by cultivation of the land. The mission gets opportunities of 
imparting better methods of agriculture, and at times of scarcity tries to render help in every 
possible way. The mission has opened two small elementary schools for Bhils and one Central 
Hospital and Dispensary. 

7. The Irish Presbyterian 2Ussion — Ahu Road and Mount Abu. — Work is carried on by 
this Mission in Abu Road and Mount Abu. It is in charge of a Missionary resident in Deesa. 
A primary school is carried on at Abu Road and annual preaching tours are made among the 
neighbouring Grassia population. A primary school is also carried on in Mount Abu, where 
the Mission owns a Missionary Home of rest. Occasional services are conducted for the 
Christians attached to this Mission in both these places. 



CHAPTER V. 


Age. 


Introductory. 


Nature of the Eetum of 
Age. 


1. Tile statistics of age are contained in Imperial Table Vll of tbe A'olnme 
of Tables, where they are distributed according to civil condition and religion, 
Le., among unmarried, married and widowed of each religion. The figures in 
the Provincial Summary (Part A of the Table) are given separately for each year 
up to 5, after which they are arranged by quinquennial groups up to 70, and those 
for 70 and over clubbed together into one group. In figures for separate units 
and for cities (Parts B and C), these figures have been compressed. Proportional 
figures, illustrating more important features of the statistics, are given in the 
ten Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter. 

2. Instructions to Enumerators, for filling in the age column of the Census 
Schedule, briefly, were : — 

Column 7— (Age). Enter the age which each person will be on 18th March, 1921. 
Enter the number of years actually completed. If an infant has not completed 
12 months of life, enter the word • infant ’. 

The rule was sufficiently clear and easily intelligible. It must not, ho^yever, be 
imagined that the entries are even approximately correct. It is not only in India, 
that the entries of age are most unreliable, but the complaint appears to be general 
even in the AVestern Countries, due partly to carelespess and partly to deliberate 
concealment of true age. Alis-statement of age originates chiefly from ignorance 
and also from vanity and superstition. AA'here the age is not accurately known, 
there is a tendency to report it in numbers ending in Os or os. The middle-aged 
wish, that they may be considered younger. Older people seem prone to over- 
state their age, in order to add to their prestige, which enhances with the advance 

of age. There is a supersti- 
tious idea, that telling one's 
age correctly tends to reduce 
the span of life. The ten- 
dency of under-stating the 
age of an unmarried girl 
is based among Hindus on 
the stigma which attaches 
itself to a man whose 
daughter does not get 
married between 8 and 13 
years of age. 

Subsidiary Table I shows 
the age-distribution of 
100,000 of each sex of the 
Hindu and Musalman 
religions in a selected area. 
Under normal conditions, 
the number returned under 
each age should descend in 
a gradual scale, in propor- 
tion as the age rises from (0) 
onward, unless disturbed by 
unusual factors, such as 
epidemics, migration, mis- 
statement, etc. But the 
examination of the Table 
shows figures heaped up 
at almost every multiple 
of 2 or 5 and seldom at odd numbers. The figures are exaggerated most at the 
age of 30, next at 25, then at 35, 20, 10 and so on. The accumulation of figures 
at certain ages difiers in sexes. All these irregularities are well illustrated in 
the diagram on the margin. 
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3. The figures in Subsidiary Table I have been smoothed by Bloxam’s method. smo«auD«oi errors. 

The figures of in- 
termediate and 
final smoothing, 
as also those 
smoothed by 
hand, have been 
shown against the 
actual figures in 
Subsidiary Table 
I- A. Correspon- 
ding figures for 
1911 are priuted 
in italics. These 
smoothed figures 
serve as a rough 
indication of a 
correct distribu- 
tion by age of the 
population of the 
selected tracts. 

The variations be- 
tween the curves 
of the final arith- 
metical smoothing 
and that done by 
hand have been 
graphically re- 
presented in the 
diagram on the 
margin. 

4. Where the inaccuracy of age is restricted to a margin of five years, its A«e i&tribntion oi 
effect can be reduced by the device of grouping the ages in quinquennial periods qninqaeimial periods, 
adopted in Imperial Table VII. 

In the margin is given the table showing, separately for Eajputana and Ajmer- 

Merw’ara, the propor- 
tion of persons to 
10,000 of the popula- 
tion at each quin- 
quennial age-period. 

The figures arrived 
at by arithmetical 
smoothing and 

smoothing by hand 
are also shown op- 
posite each age- 
period. The differ- 
ence between the 
figures in columns 2 
and 5 and that 
between those in 
columns 4 and 7, 
give a vivid indica- 
tion of the extent of 
irregularities in the 
age-statistics, which 
exist in Imperial 
Table VII, in spite of the grouping by quinquennial periods. The actual and 
smoothed curves drawn according to these statistics are printed in the graphs 
overleaf. 
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Testa of accuracy. 


5. (1) Concentration on ages ending in 5s or There are several methods 
ot testing the extent of the concentration upon ages ending in 5s or Os. Perhaps 
the one most satisfactory is to compare the number of persons between the ages 
ot 23 and 62 years whose ages are returned as multiples of five with one-fifth of 
the total number of persons of those ages. These age-limits cover the period 
within which the tendency to concentrate on multiples of five is most n^arked. 
If there were no concentration upon the years ending in 5s or Os, these two figures 
would be about equal. The greater the concentration the greater will be the 

ratio which the first of these figures bears 
to the second. The ratio thus gives a 
measurement of the degree of inaccuracy 
in the replies to the age inquiry. Such 
a calculation, made for the ages returned 
by single years for Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara combined {vide Subsidiary Table 
I) is given in the margin. The index of the 
concentration on ages ending in 5s or Os for 
females is 421 and that for males, 392, 
The same, on the total of the two (males 
and females), is 407 per cent. As might 
be expected, the concentration for males 
was lower than that for females. The total 
number of women reported at the ages of 
68, 69, 71 and 72 combined was only 66, 
while the number reported at the age of 70 


Number of persons 
between the ages 
23 — 62 years, re- 
turning ages as 
multiples of five 

One-fifth of total 
number of persons 
of each age between 
the years 23 — 62 
inclusive 

Index of concentra- 
tion per cent., that 
number reported as 
multiples of five 
forms of one-fifth 
of total number 
aged 23—62 inclu- 
sive 


Persons. Males. I Females, 


74,972 35,888 | 39,08^ 


18,432 9,145 9,28': 


407 


392 


421 
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alone was 794. Subsidiary Table I, on wbicb tbe above discussion is bas^, was 
compiled for the Hindu and Musalman religions only. The per centage of literates 
to the total population (including children aged 0 — 5)for these two religions 
combined, in both the Provinces, comes, for males and females together, to 3‘1 
(males 5*5 and females 0-4). Eoughly speaking, the per centage of concentration 
conforms to the per centage of illiterates and results in the conclusion, that the 
principal factor leading to this inaccuracy is ‘ illiteracy,’ or — in other words — 
‘ ignorance .’ 

The marginal table shows the concentration on multiples of five in relation 

to per centage of illi- 
terates for certain 
foreign countries in 
comparison with 
that for Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined. The 

proportions in 

columns 5 and 6 
are not quite similar 
everywhere, but, it 
would appear, that 
all the countries show 
much less concentra- 
tion than Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
and so also much less 
proportion of illite- 
rates. If the ratio of the figures in column 6 to those in column 5 in Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara is compared with that of the other countries, it would be 
found that the former is higher than Spain alone and almost in line with Canada. 

(2) Errors in reporting ages of children . — Another test of accuracy of replies 
to the age inquiry can be made by a study of the distribution, by single years, of 
the ages of children under five years. The table below shows the dis- 
tribution of the total children as also of those of the Hindu, the Musalman and 


Name of Country. 

Year in 
which 
censu.s 
took 
place. 

Onc'fifth 
of total 
number of 
persons 
aged 
23— G2 
inclusive. 

Total 
number of 
persons from 
23 to 62 
whose 
reported 
age was 
multiple 
of five. 

Index of 
concen- 
tration on 
multiples 
of fire. 

Per cent- 
age of 
illiterates. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

C 

Majputana and 





I 

1 



Aj mer- Me r icara 

19-21 

1SJS2 

! 74,972 

407 

90^3 

United States . i 

1910 

8,605,240 

10.337,363 

120 

7-7 

England and Wales 

1901 

3,039,175 

1 3,037,840 

100 


Canada . . ] 

! 1881 

331,900 

3^5,892 

no 

* 17-1 

New South Wales . 

t 1901 

118,027 

: 132,709 

112 

4-9 

Spain . , . [ 

1900 

1,740,885 

2,433,202 

139 

58-7 

Russian Empire 

1897 

10,421,518 

^ 19,022,215 

182 

72-3 

Brazil . 

1890 

1,163,148 

1 2,279,788 

1 

! 

196 

85-2 


EAJPUTANA. ! AJMEE-MEEWAEA. 


Ali 

Year. ’ Beugioits. 

Hindu. 

MUSAtMAN. 

Animistic. 

All 

RSLIGIONS. 

Hindu. 

Musaxhan. 

Anihistio. 

Nttm- 1 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num* 

Per 

Nmn- i 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Nnin- 

Per 

Nnin- 

Per 

' her. 

1 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

Total 1,246,666 

100*0 

1,014,629 

100*0 

116,437 

100*0 

81,526 

100*0 

66,092 1 

100*0 

42,662 

100*0 

10,138 

100*0 

680 

100*0 

0 . 304,833 

24-5 

248,718 

24-5 

30,404 

26*1 

16,071 

19*7 

14,344 ' 

25-5 

10,966 

25*7 

2,523 

24*9 

135 

19*8 

1 , 145,743 

11*7 

117,879 

11-6 

16,609 

13*4 

7,896 

9*7 

7,385 ! 

13*2 

5,453 

12-8 

1,500 

14*8 

68 

10*0 

2 . 237,574 

191 . 

192,982 

19*0 

21,911 ! 

J 

18*8 

15,878 

19*5 

10,951 ' 

19*5 

8,177 

19*2 

2,109 

1 20*8 j 

1 ^29 1 

19-0 

3 . • 279,263 1 

22*4 

1 226,485 

j 

1 22-4 

24,923 

21*4 

21,093 

25*8 

12,270 

21*9 

9,521 

22*3 

2,075 

! 20*5 ; 

193 ; 

1 28*4 

4 . 279,152 1 

22-3 

' 228,565 

! 

j 22*5 1 

j 23,590 J 

20*3 

20,587 

25 3 

11,142 

19 9 

8,535 

20*0 

1,931 

19*0 

155 

I 22-8 


the Animistic religions as recorded in 1921. If the enumeration were correct, 
one would expect to find the largest number of children under 1 year of age 
followed by a decrease in the number year by year. For the total population, 
the largest number is certainly that reported as under 1 year of age, but the pro- 
portions of persons returned at the ages of 0 to 2 are in very great discord with 
one another. Notwithstanding all the clear instructions on the subject, it is 
apparent that most of the children who were of the 1 — 2 age-period have been 
returned under age 0 and a few under 2—3, which accounts for the low propor- 
tion against the age-period 1 . This discord is apparent not only under ‘ All reli- 
gions,’ but also in all the religions shown individually in the Table. For the 
pindu and the Musalman the degree of accuracy is higher than for the Animist. 
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Distnbution olthe 
population by sex and 
a^e^periods. 


The table on the margin compares the per centage of persona in each year of 

age with the 
total popula- 
tion under 5 
at each Cen- 
sus since 1891 . 
In all the enu- 
merations 
the number 
of children 
reported as 
1 year was 
lower not only 

than that registered under 1 year but also than that in all the other ages. 
The difference was the greatest in 1911 both in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 
Errors in the ages of children also occur owing to the use of double terms employed 
in reply to questions relating to the age of children — phrases like — ‘ Baccha’’, 
‘ Ek derh haras ‘Eh do haras ‘ Do clhai haras ’ ; ‘ Dliai tin haras’. An enumera- 
tor, in using his discretion to drive at the correct figure from such complicated 
replies, can do nothing better than entering the age in whole numbers. ‘Eh 
derh ’ may thus go into ' two years ’ or ‘ one’ year ’ and more often in the latter, 
if the child has not been weaned. 


Age. 


EAJPtTTANA. 



Ajmeb-Mebwaba. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. I 

1891. 

Under 5 years . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-a i 

100-0 

Under 1 year , 

24-5 

26-8 

15-2 

24-9 

25*5 

28*1 

18*9 ; 

26-0 

1 year , 

11-7 

10-4 

14-2 

10-9 

13-2 

10-6 

9-6 i 

12-4 

2 years , 

19-0 

20-3 

1 21-9 

18-3 

19-5 

20-6 

20-2 

18-7 

3 years . 

22-4 

23-1 

23-3 

21-9 

21-9 

22-9 

23-7 i 

21-4 

4 years. 

i 22-4 

19-4 

j 25-4 

24-0 

19-9 

17-8 

27-6 i 

21-5 


6. (a) Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. — Subsidiary Table II(o) 
presents the distribution of the Provincial population by sex and quinquennial 
age-periods. The same distribution for the Provinces together is exhibited in the 
diagram below. The special feature of the decade begins with the age-period 


DISTR1BUT\0N BY QUINQUENNIAL AGE- PERIODS 
AND SEX OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
OF RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA 

COMBINED-! 321. 



0—5 which exhibits a smaller proportion of children than that done by 5 — 10. 
Under normal circumstances, the highest indication should have been in the first 
period (0 — 5), but the mortality in the latter half of the decade among persons 
of the reproductive ages has to account for this. The proportion of females is 
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slightly higher in the first age-group and in the one of 60 — 65 : in the rest it is 
either about equal to males or lower than them. The groups where it is consi- 
derably low are the 10 — 15, 25 — 30, 30 — 35, 35 — 40 and 45 — 50, and the result 
of this is apparent in the first age-group which, as has been said above, has a lower 
proportion both of males and females when compared with the one next above 
it. 

If, as has been said before, the age figures had not been vitiated by mis- 
statement of ages and by epidemics, which chose special age-periods for their 
ravages, and in certain cases more from one sex than from the other, the diagram 
should have presented the shape of a regular pyramid. 

(b) Raj'putana. — ^Dealing first with only the 1921 figures, it will be seen that 
in Eajputana nearly one-eighth of the population is under 5 years of age, one- 
sixth— between 5 and 10, and one-fifth — between 10 and 20. Ages 20 — 55 claim 
nearly half the total and the survivors at ages 55 and over hardly reach one- 
sixteenth. Comparing the sexes age by age (Imperial Table VII), it is found 
that the excess of females in ages 1 — 5 is maintained throughout, though unequally. 

Of the remaining age-periods, all, except 60 — 65 and 70 and over, show an excess 
of males over females. 

(c) Ajmer-Merwam. — In Ajnier-Merwara, the constitution is just the same 
as in Eajputana, excepting that in the decade under review the proportion of 
children under 5 is lower, being one-ninth against one-eighth in Eajputana. As 
to sex proportions, females exceed males only in the ages 1-4 and in the age-groups 
60 — -65 and 70 and over and is almost in line with Eajputana. 

7. The Swedish Statistician, Sundbarg, holds that in all the Western Countries sondbarg’s 

^ 1 regarding ag« Ola- 

the number oi tributicm. 
persons aged 
‘ 15—50 ’is 
uniformly 
about half the 
total popu- 
lation, and 
that any 
varia t i o n s 
which occur 
in age cons- 
titution, take 
place in the 
other two 

main groups ‘ 0 — 15 ’ and ‘ 50 and over’. AVhere the population is growing, the 
number in the former is much greater than in the latter ; but where it is stationary, 
the numbers in the two groups approach equality (India Eeport, 1911, para. 206, 
page 149). The conclusion arrived at by the Swedish Statistician, that the age- 
group ‘ 15 — 50 ’ contains about half the total population is not exactly supported 
by the marginal figmes. The proportions also vary both in Eeligions and in 
Natural Divisions. 

8. The diagram on the opposite page exhibits the age distribution by sex, b» 

per cent, of the total population of each Province and of each main religion, and 
compares their civil condition in the three decades of 1901, 1911 and 1921. It 
fm-ther illustrates the proportions of males and females below 15 years of age to 
those above it. For the purposes of discussion here, persons under 15 years of age 
will be termed as children, those between 15 and 40 — ‘ adults,’ and those again 
above 40 — ‘ old.’ 

For ‘ All Eeligions’, the proportion of ‘ childi-en ’ has been increasing from 
decade to decade, both in males and females, and again both in Eajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara— while that of the ‘ old ’ has remained practically stationary. 

The decline thus has been among the ‘ adults.’ Among Animists, the proportion 
of children in Eajputana has run up so high during the decade that it alone 
equi-balances that of the adults and of the old together on the scale. In 1921, 
the Christian females of Ajmer-Merwara seem to have exerted but the mark 
could not be reached. The pride of the J ain religion lies in the very high pro- 
portion of the old which no other religion has reached. Hindus are of course 
very near them. Contrary t o Christians, Musahnans have retained the highest 
proportion of persons aged 60 and over. 

Q 2 
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Vftrifttkm m age dis* 
tributioo. 


Ileaa Age. 


9. Subsidary Tables \1 and II(n) show that there has been a great decrease 
in the proportion of children in all the various age-groups under 0 5 and in each 

of the two Provinces as compcrred with the previous decade, except in females 
of the 3 — 4 group. 0—10 also shows a decrease of 1'2 per cent, m Eajputana, but 
in Ajmer-Merwara it is four times as high as in the other Province. The largest 
decrease is noticed in the age-groups 15—40. Influenza has this time changed 
the ordinary course of things. As far as ^ All ages ’ is concerned, the proportion 
of decrease is nearly equarin the Eastern and in the Western Divisions, but the 
Southern Division shows an increase of only 8 per cent, against 26^ in 1911. The 
decrease among those under 10, in the estern Division (5 '3), is higher than that 

in the Eastern (3'5). The increase in the Southern 
Division, viz. 9 '9, is less than one-eleventh of 
what it was in the preceding decade, but is nearly 
double the decrease in the Western Division. 

In Eajputana, there has been a decrease in the 
population of all the States in the Eastern and 
Western Divisions (excepting Shahpura in the 
former Division) but an increase in that of all 
those in the Southern. The’ increase or decrease 
in population is not affected by birth-rate alone, 
as the few examples in the table on the margin 
will show. 

Splitting up the age-group 0 — 10 mto two, it is found that there has been a 
loss in the age-group 0 — 5 in Eajputana to the extent of 18’1 percent., while the 
succeeding group 5 — 10 has indicated a gain over 1911. Coming to the repro- 
ductive age-group, it would appear that the figures in the 15 — 40 period indicate 
a fall (Subsidiary Table VI). The inference, which one can draw from the above, 
is that loss in the population of the reproductive age during the latter half of the 
decade has resulted in the abatement of the birth-rate during that half ol the 

decade — otherwise the figures in the age-group 0 — 5 

! Per or I should uot havc fallen SO low. The proportion of 

persons in the 10 — 15 age-group to the total popu- 
lation, as given in the Subsidiary Table VI, shows 
that there has been an increase aU round, ranging 
from 7T in the Eastern Division to 104 "3 per cent, 
in the Southern. The rise is the most marked in 
the latter. The number of persons of the ages 60 
and over has increased by 1’4 per cent, since l9ll 
in the two Provinces combined (1 '2 in Eajputana 
and 7 ’2 in Ajmer-Merwara). Excepting those 
noted on the margin, all the States in the Eastern 
and Western Divisions show a decline in the number of old persons, but the rise 
in the Southern Division is such as, after counter -balancing the decrease in the 
other Divisions, raises the Provincial figure above par. In Ajmer-Merwara, the 
increase is undoubtedly due to the Urs Fair which attracted persons of advanced 
age. 

10. Definition. — The ‘ Mean Age ’ is the average age of the persons who were 
alive on the date of the census and not the mean duration of life. It necessarily 
depends largely on the proportion of young children and of old persons to the 
population. An increase in the buTh-rate will result in a larger proportion of 
children and will lower the mean age. Conversely, where the number of children 
is small and old persons are numerous, the mean age will be high. A high mean 
age may therefore mean, either a long average span of life, or a small proportion 
of children consequent on a low birth-rate, or both. 

In Prormces.— The mean age of the total population calculated roughly in 

the manner referred to in the India 
Administrative Volume, 1901 (page 309), 
for the present and the three preceding 
Censuses, is noted in the margin. The 
difference between the mean ages ascer- 
tained in the present Census and in those 
preceding it, has been only slight, except 
in the case of females in Ajmer-Merwara 
in the 1901 decade. 



Rajpctana. 

AjmePv 

Merm ara. 

Year. 





Males. 

Rcmaien. 


FemnUs. 


1891 . 

294 

25*0 

24*4 

244 

1901 . 

254 

25-9 

25*5 

26*3 

1911 . 

24-S 

25.2 

25-0 

25-2 

1921 . 

24-6 

! 24-8 

I 

25-3 

25-2 


JStatf. 


VARIATIONS IN 



' Popula- j 
tioii. i 

‘ 1 

a;;ed HD 
and over. 

Bikaner 

. ' —5-9 * 

+ 134 

Jhalawar 

. , —0-1 i 

+ 31*5 

Karauli 

. ' ^ —8*8 : 

45*1 

Kotah 

—14 ' 

+ 15*8 


State. 

I Per centage of 

VARIATIONS IN 

j 1911-21. 

1 

1 , Cliildieii 

! under 

j 10 year.. 

1 

Bharatpur 

' —11*2 

+ 1*0 

Bikaner 

' —5*9 

+ 0*7 

Karauli 

i -s-s 

+ 3*5 

Kotah 

. —14 

1 

-0*6 
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In main religions . — For a comparison between tbe mean ages of tbe main 

religions ■ in 
different loca- 
lities and in 
the Censuses 
of 1921 and 
1911, it ia 
desirable to 
take only the 
figures of 
males, as the 
returns of 
their ages 
are compara- 
tively more 
reliable. As 
shown in 
the marginal 
table, the 

Hindu and the Musalman have a higher mean age than the Animistic in 
Eajputana, while in Ajmer-Merwara the Musalman has the highest. 

1 1 . The proportion of children of the age-period 0 — 1 0, per 1 00 married females FecunditT bj nii^oib 
of the reproductive age 15 — 40, may be taken as a fair test of the relative fecundity 
of the different communities. Subsidiary Table V-A shows these proportions for 
the three main religions, viz., Animist, Hindu and Musalman. The proportion 
has been the highest among Animists in both the Provinces, except in 1901, when 
they were enumerated in a non-synchronous way and children screened on supers- 
titious grounds. Girls among iknimists are usually married after the age of 
puberty to youths who are generally not much older than themselves. The pro- 
portion of young widows is thus comparatively small and the more so because those 
who become widows in the prime of life invariably marry again. This adds to 
the natural gift of the excessive fecundity possessed by them. Musalmans came 
next in the previous two decades, but in the one under review Hindus have super- 
seded them. This retrograde step is limited not only to the proportion of children 
to married females, but also to persons aged 15 — 40, and, since the proportion of 
married females (15 — 40) to total females among Musalmans has not gone lower 
than that among Hindus, the only solution, in the absence of vital statistics, is 
to assume that there were proportionately more deaths among the Musabnan 
children during the decade under report. 


ReligioiL 

Mean 


j Peopoetion of 

j CHILDREN, BOTH 

SEXES, PEE 100 

MARRIED FEMALES 

AGED 15 — 40. 

Proportion or 

MALES, 60 AND 
OVER, PER 100 
MALES AGED 15 — 40. 

Rajpu- 

tana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 Kajpu- 
taua. 

Ajmer- 

Merw'ara. 

Kajpu- 

tana. 

. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 

1. 5 

6 

7 

Hindu — 




1 



1921 

24-6 

24-7 

103-8 

167-9 

11-2 

0-5 

1911 . 

24-9 

250 

149-1 

141-5 

9-5 

7-7 

Musalman — 




1 



1921 . 

24*6 

26-8 

, 178-7 

149-7 

13-5 

106 

1911 . 

24-9 

25 '0 

j 153*5 

154-7 

12-1 

10-3 

Animistic — 







1921 . 

2M , 

22-7 

254-1 

198-3 

8-0 

9-3 

1911 . 

21*3 

23-5 

; 190-3 

1 148-6 

4-3 

7-0 


12. Raj'putana . — The castes representing the various 



Proportion per 

1,000 OF 

EACH SEX IN 

CERTAIN castes. 

Caste. 

0- 

—5. 

5-^ 

-12. 

1 

j 

j 

12- 

—15. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 



Well-to-do Classes. 




Jat . 

117 

135 

201 

i 

212 

75 

66 

Ahir . ^ . 

116 

144 

208 


108 

70 

59 

iSheikh 

108 

132 

i 189 

t 

19i 

71 

58 

Brahman . 

102 

114 

! 182 


iSl 

67 

54 

Kayastha 

96 

124 

1 157 


166 

67 

50 

Rajput 

94 

105 

190 


180 

73 

j 57 

1 



Labouring Classes. 


1 


Chamar . 

134 

150 

217 


213 

71 

57 

Lodha 

134 

142 

194 

i 

216 

73 

71 

Kumhar • 

128 

143 

209 

I 

212 

67 

61 

Dhobi 

125 

131 

206 


195 

68 

57 

Koli 

126 

151 

198 


198 ; 

66 

57 

Teli 

116 

134 

210 

I 

204 

75 

63 


strata in society, have ^ dtebnaon by 
been selected for ' 
discussion under this 
heading. The figures 
on the margin show 
the number of 
children by sexes 
under 15 years of 
age, detailed under 
three groups, 0 — 6, 

5 — 12 and 12 — 15. 

The labouring classes 
are more generally 
prolific than the 
classes in the higher 
strata of society — • 
the main reason 
being that among 
all the castes indi- 
cated in the table in 
the margin as be- 
longing to the lower 
strata of society; 

w W 
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Birtii-rato. 


widow marriage is permissible while, in the well-to-du classes, excepting Sheikhs, 

J ats and Ahks, such marriage is prohi- 



Number per mili.e 

AG F.D 

Ca&te. 


-40. 

40-A8D 0\ER. 



Leniale^. 

iLik',... 

Ft'inaieT'. 


Well-to-do Classe'^. 


Kavdj^thd . 

413 

400 

207 

20U 

Rajput 

40S 

387 

235 

271 

Ahir 

r04 

374 

202 

225 

Sheikh 

400 

391 

232 

228 

Brahman . 

398 

379 

251 

272 

J at , 

392 

359 

215 

228 


Labouring Clashes. 


Lodha 

390 

380 

203 

185 

Teli 

393 

378 

206 

221 

Koli 

389 

380 

221 

208 

Dhobi 

382 

388 

219 

229 

rhamar 

381 

382 

197 

198 

Kumhar . 

380 

362 

210 

222 
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bited. The fecundity in the above 
three castes therefore far exceeds that 
among Brahmans, Kayasthas and 
Rajputs. 

The most striking point in the figures 
on the margin is the fact that higher 
castes— Kayastha, Eajput, Ahii-, Sheikh, 
Brahman and Jat show a larger pro- 
portion of old persons than' that exhi- 
bited by the labouring classes. The 
high figure of old Brahman and Rajput 
women is specially noticeable, which 
also shows that longevity of life does 
not go hand in hand with fecundity. 
The classes which show a higher birth- 
rate exhibit a lower proportion of aged 
people. 

Ajmer- Aleru'ara. — The proportion of children of each sex in the castes belong- 

ing to the lower 
strata of society far 
exceeds that of those 
in the higher. The 
proportion of females 
in the age-group 0 — 5 
is higher than that of 
males. This shows 
that, among castes 
under discussion, 
more female children 
are born than male. 
The marked feature 
in the figures 
of the marginal table 
is that Christians 
other than Indian 
show an exception- 
ally high proportion 
of females compared 
with males and the 
more so in the 5 — 
12 group. 

13. Comparison with other Provinces, — The marginal figures compare the 

birth-rate per 1,000 of the population in 
Ajmer-Merwara with that in some of the 
British Provinces in India. This, in 
Ajmer-Merwara, is comparatively high 
and the Province stands fifth in com- 
parison. The proportion of male births 
has been a little higher than that of 
females. 

Growth or Decline {Birth-rate), — One 
of the ways by which we can ascertain 
whether birth-rate is declining, is a com- 
parison of the proportion of children of 
0—5 age to the number of married 
women of child-bearing ages for a series 
of years. 15 — 40 years is that age. 


Caste. 

0- 

—5, 

5- 

-12. 

12* 

-15. 

' Males. 

1 

Pcmales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 


Higher strata up society. 


Kayastha 

09 

129 

100 

161 

69 

40 

Certain trading ; 

92 

100 

156 

161 

73 

63 

classes. 







Brahman . . \ 

85 

103 

144 

157 

67 

50 

Rajput 

72 

104 

134 

160 

62 

51 



Lower strata op society. i 


Raigar , . ; 

133 

147 

229 

221 

77 

62 

Lohar . . ' 

125 

139 

187 

197 

81 

58 

Khatik 

118 

140 

218 

218 

70 

54 

Balai 

117 

133 

211 

207 

74 

58 

Bhangi 

110 

124 

193 

198 

65 

64 

Kalal 

107 

112 

182 

212 

76 

75 

Kachhi 

103 

121 

52 

01 

69 

30 

Rebari 

99 

110 

199 

212 

92 

59 




Christians. 

i 


Christian (Indian) 

109 

122 

205 

208 

07 

140 

Christian (others) * 

92 

156 

53 

129 

i 23 

49 


Province. 

Birth-rate per 1,000 of 

THE total population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1. Delhi . 

24-88 

23-24 

48-12 

2. Central Provinces 

23-27 

22-23 

45-o0 

and Berar. 




3. The Punjab 

22-99 

20 83 

43-82 

4. The United Pro- 

2201 

20 22 

42-23 

vinces of Agra 




and Oudh. 




5. Ajmer-Merwara . 

2043 

18-10 

38-59 

6. Bombay 

17-76 

10-43 

34-19 

7. Burma 

17-20 : 

16 25 

33 45 

8. The NorthAVe^t- 

18-2 : 

U-6 

32-8 

Frontier Province. 




9. Bengal 

17-0 

15-8 

32 8 

10. Assam 

16 05 

15-00 

32 25 

11. Madras 

15-7 

15-0 

30*7 

12. B’har and Orissa . 

19 9 

18'9 

28-8 


Note. — Birth statistics for Raj put ana are not 
available and the Province has therefore been left out 

of discossion. 
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{a) Rajputana. — These proportions are given on the margin. Taking the 

Provinces 


shown pro- 
gress in every 
sue c e s si V e 
decade and in 

all religions, except in one solitary instance of the present decade, in which 
the proportion of the Animist fell by 5 to the mille. This is due to a number of 
Bhils and Grassias having registered themselves as Hindus. 

(6) Ajmer-Merwara . — The progress here has been seriously hindered 
during this decade in aU the religions excepting the Animistic. This is due not 
to any natural causes, but to the temporary influx of people of beyond the 0 — 5 
age to the Urs Fair. Since this Fair is visited by Hindus and Musalmans alike, 
all the religions excepting the Animistic have been affected and the Musalnian 
the most. 


individua 1 1 y, 
it will be seen 
that Eajpu- 
tana has 



14. The average number of children per family has on the whole fallen since Average number m 
1891. In Rajputana, it was l‘o3 in 1891 and fell to 1'08 in 1901, but rose to 1'14 

in 1911 and yet slightly higher in the present Census, being 1 '21. Similar averages 
in Ajmer-Merwara were 1’51 in 1891, “79 in 1901, 1'06 in 1911 and the same again 
in the present Census. There was a serious drop in 1901 in Ajmer-Merwara but 
since then the average has been gaining ground. 

15. The crude average death-rate for Ajmer-Merwara during the past ten Death-rat*. , 

years, has been nearly 48 per annum per mille of 
the population. Similar figures for the whole of 
Rajputana are not available. This high average 
is the out-come of the havoc wrought by Plague 
and Influenza during the years 1917 and 1918, 
when the mortality rate soared as high as 103 and 
115 per mille respectively, or more than twice 
as high as the annual average rate of the decade. 

Looking at the figures of the last 20 years (1900- 
1920), during a major portion of which the annual 
rate varied from 26 to 32 for the two sexes com- 
bined, it might be assumed that the normal lay 
between these two figures. It may therefore be 

asserted that, with the Census stand-point, 1913 and 1920 were the only favourable 
years. The year preceding the one in which the final Census was taken, was 
remarkably so, when the death-rate per mille was the lowest and must have 
influenced the population to a considerable extent. 



Cmnparison with other Provinces. 


Province. 

Deaths per 1,000 of 

THE TOTAL POPULATION 

OF 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1. Madras. 

26 3 

; 

25-0 

25*6 

2. Burma 

28-34 

26-74 

27-56 

3. The North-West- 

30-3 

30 3 

, 30-3 

Frontier Province 




4. Bengal 

31 7 

30-5 

31-1 

5. Assam . 

31-81 

30-67 

31-2 

6. Bihar and Orissa 

37-2 

33-3 

352 

7 The Punjab • 

34-56 

3902 

36*56 

8. Bombay 

36*22 

j 37-58 

36*88 

9* The United Pro- 

1 40-12 

40-27 1 

40-19 

vinces, 

( 



10. Delhi . 

1 38*23 

47-85 

42-99 

11. Central Provino58 

! 46-14 

42-24 

i 44-18 

and Berar. ' 1 

12, Ajmer-Merwara . 

i 4588 

i 

49 40 

47 53 


The figures in the margin compare the 
death-rate in Ajmer-Merwara with that 
in the other British Provinces. It is 
very unfortunate that Ajmer-Merwara 
has fared the worst in this 
respect. 

Deaths by Age-periods. — The per cen- 
tage of deaths which occurred in each 
age-period, in certain selected years in 
the decade, is given in the Subsi- 
diary Table IX appended to this 
Chapter. The years selected for this 
Table were all such as indicated an 
abnormal mortality. The infant 
mortality has, as usual, been generally 
very high in contrast with the average 
of ‘ all ages ’ of the decade which was 
almost one-sixth of that among infants 
(both sexes), but this can be neutralized- 
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Vital Statistics and 
Saasona. 


by birtbs. The average number of deaths among males of 60 years and over 
was 106 ‘29 per mille. 

The figures on the margin compare the death-rate per mille in the decade 

— under review and in that pre- 

Males. Females. Ceding it, among the child pro- 

Decade — duciug ages of both sexes. It 

15 — 20 . 20 — 30 . 30 — 40 . 15 — 20 . 20 — 30 . 30 — io. would be Seen that the death- 

rate in each and all of these 

1901 - 11 . 13-8 17-9 23 0 19-5 21-8 24-8 j Pe^ods, this time, has been 

1911-21 , 17-3 21-7 27-4 28 1 28-3 31-6 1 Comparatively higher than 

— l in 1901-1911 and, the more so, 

among females where the variations are about twice as high as in males. This 
bespeaks of a rather gloomy future in so far as the multiplication of the 
indigenous population is concerned. 

16. The diagram on the opposite page, illustrates some interesting inter- 
relations between seasons and vital occurrences in the Ajmer-Merwara Province. 

Broadly speaking, mortality here is slightly high towards March but very 
low about August. It again rises towards the close of the year. March is gener- 
ally the time when, with the change of weather, the standard of health is reduced, 
and minor ailments generally take serious form ending in fatality. The most 
favourable time for Malaria, Influenza or Plague is the close of the year. It will 
ordinarily be seen from the conception and the death curves, that the course of 
the one is the inverse of the other, i.e., when the mortality curve rises, the concep- 
tion curve falls and vice versa. The number of conceptions begins to decrease from 
about May to September. 

Barring the years of paucity of rainfall or those of 1917 and 1918, which were 
of excessive mortality, the food curve takes a tendency to rise (i.e., food grains 
become cheaper) by the middle of the rainy season when prospects of food crops 
are known, and naturally when there is plenty to aid the recuperation of vitality, 
the chances of conceptions are greater. That this is so, can be seen from the com- 
parison of the price and the conception curves, the rises and falls whereof are 
in most cases similar. The death and price curves do not seem to have much 
relation to one another. 


# 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Age Distribntioii of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 


Age. 

1 

1 

i 

Malea. 

j Females. 

\ 

Age. 

Males. 

, Femalei. 

Aqb. 

[ Males. 

1 

Females. 

1 

0 


3,102 

i 

3,430 

38 

338 

238 

76 

: 17 

5 

1 


1,240 

J 1,441 

39 

171 

149 

77 

22 

' 8 

2 


2,106 

2,339 

40 

6,447 

V 7,160 

78 

i 12 

' 7 

3 


2,266 

2,621 

41 

279 

203 

79 

2 

4 

4 


2,261 

2,536 

42 

493 

310 

80 

164 

233 

.> 


3,280 

3,118 

43 

147 

96 

81 

7 

2 

6 


2,498 

2,470 

44 

186 

137 

82 

31 

5 

7 


2,869 

3,029 

45 

2,822 

2,698 

83 


3 

8 


2,920 

2,795 

46 

174 

78 

84 


... 

9 


2,116 

2,119 

47 

172 

138 

85 

21 

15 

10 


4,285 

3,780 

48 

259 

148 

86 

2 

... 

11 


1,535 

1,575 

49 

128 

80 

87 

1 

... 

12 


3,632 

2,845 

50 

4,624 

5,261 

88 

5 

1 

13 


1,732 

1,526 

51 

176 

147 

89 


1 

14 


1,393 

1,137 

52 

313 

206 

90 

59 

41 

15 


3,816 

3,086 

53 

88 

50 

91 

3 

1 

16 


1,695 

1,509 

54 

93 

59 

92 

2 


17 


859 

1 

707 

65 

j 1.214 

998 

93 

1 

1 

18 


1,634 

1,565 

56 

113 

93 

94 

j ,,, 

2 

19 


675 

552 

57 

99 

56 

95 

5 , 

7 

20 


4,308 ! 

1 

5,609 

58 

101 

1 

59 

96 

. 1 

3 

21 


584 

1 457 

59 

1 52 

30 

97 

! 1 

i 

22 


1,501 ! 

' 1,477 

60 

i 2,905 

i 3,685 

98 

' 1 


23 


459 1 

1 377 

61 

i 102 

I 77 

99 

1 

; 1 

24 


557 

396 

62 

145 

; 89 

1 

100 


8 

25 


6,014 

6,423 

63. 

43 

32 

101 

j 

j 

1 

26 


667 

- 524 

64 

113 

25 

102 

... 

; 

27 


633 

482 

65 

469 

434 

103 


— 

28 


882 

o 

00 

66 

47 

15 

104 

*•* 

... 

29 


281 

282 

67 

39 

14 

105 

1 

... 

30 


7,122 , 

8,256 

68 

29 

13 

106 

1 


... 

31 

1 

360 i 

318 

69 

’ 13 

a 

107 

1 

1 


32 

1 

1,091 j 

822 

70 

662 

794 

108 

i 

! 

33 


334 

199 

71 

23 

14 

1 109 

... 

' ... 

34 

- 

259 ! 

222 

72 

38 

27 

' 110 

1 

... 

1 

36 


4,740 1 

4,603 

73 

19 

6 

j 



36 


381 ^ 

253 

74 

7 

5 




37 


316 i 

192 

75 

j 107 

i 

103 

j 


j 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lA. 


Showing the adjustment of age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I. 



, 

j 


MALE AND FE:mALE 
COMBIXED. 




MALE AKD FEMALE 
COMBIKEB. 

Age. 

i Census 
j year, 

1 

Actual. 

Arithmetical 

SMOOTHl>'C- 

Adcbtiona 

Ac i:. 

} Oat . 

Actual. 

Arithmetical 

SMOOTHING. 

Additional 


i 

i 

! 

-1 


Inter- 

mediate. 

Final. 

.-niOothinL 
by hand. 




Inter- 

mediate. 

Final. 

smoothing 
by hand. 

0 

1 

! ( 1921 
’ i 1911 

0,532 

7,111 

6.532 

7,411 

6,532 

7,111 

6,530 

7,111 

26 

( 1921 
[ 1911 

1,181 

1,361 

3,4S2 

4,1101 

3,600 

4,100 

3,554 

3,576 

1 

‘C 1921 

1 1011 

2,6S1 

ZJ)U 

4,553 

5,210 

5,251 

5,967 

6,367 

7,075 

27 

( 1921 
\ 1911 

1,115 

1,211 

3,404 

3,9if2 

3,654 

1,081 

3,479 

3,531 

2 

: ( 1921 

( 1911 

4,445 

6,17-2 

4,668 

5,218 

5.099 

6,580 

5.831 

0,192 

28 

C 1921 

\ 10 n 

1.722 

2,160 

3.992 

1.206 

3,604 

3,910 

3.429 

3,190 

3 

: ( 1921 

i i 1011 

! 

4,SS7 

5,812 

4,642 

1,880 

5.206 
6,3 1 6 

5.581 

0,206 

29 

S 1921 
' ion 

5»>3 

622 

.3,891 
1,0 2 s 

3.507 
3,7 72 

3,378 

3,110 

4 

C 1921 

j( 1011 

4,797 

1,800 

5,099 

5,108 

5.295 

5,128 

5,355 

5,060 

30 

( 1921 

\ ion 

15, .378 
16,769 

4.051 

IJ9J 

3,381 

3,660 

3,303 

3.309 

6 

j < 1921 

I 1 1911 

C,398 

5,616 

5,390 

5,016 

5,326 

1,905 

5,15.5 

5,661 

81 

C 1921 
{ 1911 

678 

17 If 

3.813 
3,87 7 

.3,291 

3,123 

3.203 

3.191 

6 

f 1921 
!( 1011 

4,968 

1,108 

5,555 

1,720 

5,189 

1,557 

4.9.30 

5,161 

32 

C 1921 
( 1911 

1.913 

2,066 

3,797 

3,869 

3,181 

3.251 

3.113 

3,090 

4 

j C 1921 

1 i. 1011 

5,898 

1,715 

5,443 

4,329 

5.201 

1,107 

4,705 

6,117 

33 

C 1921 

1 191! 

533 

67 s 

2.590 

2,613 

3,156 

3,195 

3,028 

3,010 

8 

( 1921 

1 1011 

5,715 

4,330 

5,776 

4,101 

5.181 

1.280 

4.580 
1,9(1 6 

34 

< 1921 

1 1911 

481 

Isi 

2.581 

2,616 

3,075 

3,101 

2,953 

2,857 

9 

( 1921 
( 1011 

4,235 

2,815 

5,405 

3,819 

5,166 

1,211 

4.455 
1,67 7 

35 

( 1921 
\ 1911 

9,343 

8,082 

2.3ro 

2,216 

3,008 

3,037 

2,903 

2,800 

10 

'( 1921 

1 1011 

8,065 

1,050 

5,520 

3,95Q 

5.020 

1,062 

4,354 

1.628 

36 

C 1921 
( 1011 

634 

636 

2,308 

2,211 

2,921 

2,916 

2,828 

2.657 

11 

f 1921 
( 1011 

3,110 

2,395 

5,029 

3,615 

4,846 

3.955 

4,239 

1,118 

37 

C 1021 
\ 1911 

508 

105 

2,276 

2,202 

2,856 

2,883 

2,733 

2,526 

12 

f 1921 
( 1011 

6,477 

5,261 

4,688 

3,563 

4,634 

3,818 

4,154 

1,326 

38 

( 1921 
( 1911 

576 

7 JO 

3,129 

3,267 

2,644 

2,658 

2,653 

2.133 

13 

f 1921 

1 1911 

3,258 

2,612 

4,455 

3,853 

4,4S7 
3,8 8 S 

4,104 

1,271 

39 

C 1021 
\ 1911 

320 

270 

3,099 

3,201 

2.539 

2,555 

2,563 

2,331 

14 

f 1921 
( 1011 

2,530 

2,585 

4,474 

1,129 

5.179 

3,899 

4,070 

1.210 

40 

r 1921 
( 1011 

13,607 

14.260 

3,15S 

3,288 

2,425 ; 

2,438 

2,473 

2,230 

15 

C 1921 

1 1911 

6,902 

6,407 

3,492 

3,162 

4,112 

3J0S2 

, 4,029 

1,161 

41 

( 1921 

1 1911 

182 

310 

3.091 

3,192 

2,340 ! 
2,355 

2,367 

2,166 

16 

C 1921 
( 1911 

3,204 

3,778 

3,480 

3,819 

3,901 

3,991 

4,009 

1,093 

42 

< 1921 

1 1911 

803 
822 , 

:l,092 

3.186 

2,252 , 

2,268 1 

2,257 

2,093 

17 

f 1921 
\ 1911 

1,566 

1,027 

3,220 

3,535 

.3,730 ' 

l,03i 

3.954 

3,08o 

43 

( 1921 
t 1911 

243 

239 

I. 474 

J. 306 

2,246 

2,277 

2,167 

2,019 

18 

f 1921 

i 1011 

3,199 

1,516 

3,823 

1,772 

3,635 

1,709 

.3,909 

3,9(i9 

44 

< 1921 

1 1911 

32.3 

2‘U 

1,428 

1,373 

2,164 
1,188 , 

2.057 

1,936 

19 

f 1921 

1 1911 

1,227 

1,117 

3,390 

4,309 

3,565 

1.161 

3,879 

3,867 

45 

( 1921 

9 1911 

5.520 
5,31 ; 

1,330 

1,261 

2,088 

2,108 

1,982 

1,840 

20 

f 1921 

1 1011 

9,917 
12,502 ' 

3,672 

4,765 

3,458 

1.139 

3,n49 

3,807 

46 

( 1921 
( 1911 

05 .) 

262 

1,362 

l,3ol 

2,003 , 

2,010 

1,892 

1,739 

21 

f 1921 
{ 1911 

1,041 
1,061 , 

3,200 

4,080 

3,457 

1,193 

3,754 

3.736 

47 

( 1921 

1 1911 

310 

278 

1,3,39 

1,287 

1.922 

1,932 

1,802 

1,676 

22 

f 1921 

1 1011 

2,978 

4,207 

3,145 

4,060 

3.541 

1,198 

3,704 

3,723 

48 

( 1921 
( 19/1 

407 

121 

2.212 

2,296 

1.702 

1,700 

1,682 

1,501 

23 

f 1921 
i 1911 

8,36 

1,119^ 

3,649 

4,390 

3.521 
4,250 , 

3.054 

3,601 

49 

f 1921 

1 1911 

208 

10\ 

0 ->o- 

2,286 

1,626 

1,620 

1,612 

1,196 

24 

f 1921 

1 1911 

953 

h520 1 

3,677 

4,448 

3,527 

4,191 

3.629 

3.630 

50 

( 1921 
) 1011 

9,885 

10,336 

2,26.8 

2,321 

1.548 

1,555 

1,552 

1,436 

25 

f 1921 

1 mi 

12,437 

14,241 

3,304 
3,855 1 

3.587 

4,180 

3,604 

3.619 

51 

C 1921 

1 1911 

323 

211 

2,215 

2,272 

1,480 

1,491 

1,482 

1,330 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ik— continued. 


Showing the adjustment of age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I — continued. 






MALE 

AXD EEMALE 





MALE 

AND FEMALE 





COMBINED 






COMBINED. 

Age. 


Census 

Actual. 

AeITHMETICaL 


Age. 


Census 

xVctuaL 

Arithmetical 



year. 

SMOOTHING. 

Additional 


year. 


1 smoothing 

Additional 












( 









5?mootiinig j 





i j 


smoothing 





Inter- 

mediate. 

Einal. 

by hand. 





Inter- 
mediate. , 

Einal. 

by hand. 

62 


1921 

519 

2.203 

1,407 

1,421 

78 

( 

1921 

10 

95 

71 . 

68 

i 

1011 

161 

2,270 

1,422 

1,367 

i 

1911 

11 

103 

86 i 

74 

53 

( 

) 

11)21 

138 

669 

1,416 

1,371 


f 

t 

1921 

6 

92 

66 

58 

1011 

115 

633 

1,123 

1,191 

4V 

1911 

3 

103 

84 

64 

^ 54 

f 

1921 

152 

645 

1,346 

1.276 

SO 

f 

1921 

307 

93 ' 

60 

48 


1011 

167 

620 

1,333 

1,130 

1 

1911 

482 

104 

79 

55 

55 

( 

i 

1921 

2,212 

573 

1,275 

1,226 

81 

f 

1921 

9 

90 

56 

46 

1911 

2,171 

666 

1,211 

1,024 


1911 

7 

103 

77 

55 

56 

f 

i 

1921 

206 

577 

1,199 

1.161 

82 

C 

1921 

36 

89 

51 

42 

1911 

117 

665 

1,152 

941 


1911 

16 

103 

66 

55 

57 


1921 

155 

563 

1,129 

1,076 

83 

c 

1921 

3 

17 

48 

37 

1 

1911 

ISl 

639 

1,063 

S17 

1 

1911 

6 

14 

54 

54 

58 


1921 

160 

1,439 

956 

996 

' 84 

< 

1921 


15 

41 

33 

1 

1011 

159 

1,306 

S79 

737 

) 

toil 

4 

13 

46 

53 

59 

' ( 

1921 

82 

1,433 

921 

901 

85 

c 

1921 

36 

8 

35 

31 

!. 

1911 

76 

1,301 

S41 ; 

6S6 

\ 

1011 

37 

10 

55 

52 

60 

f 

1921 

6,590 

1,449 

8S5 

851 

83 

c 

1921 

o 

9 

29 

29 

1 

1911 

6,009 

1,318 

806 

644 


1911 

3 

10 

SO 

51 

61 

( 

1921 

179 

1,432 

855 

786 

87 

c 

1921 

1 

9 

23 

25 

1 

1911 

121 

1,207 

771 

694 

1 

1911 

2 

9 

24 

45 

62 


1921 

234 

1,443 

822 

743 

88 

( 

1921 

6 

22 

15 

24 

1 

1911 

216 

1,296 

712 

616 

\ 

1911 

o 

18 

14 

47 

63 


1921 

75 

306 

800 

051 

89 

( 

1921 

1 

22 

14 

22 


1011 

66 

261 

717 

141 

.1 

1911 

1 

IS 

13 

45 

64 

f 

1921 

138 

282 

099 

(>01 

93 

c 

1921 

100 

23 

13 

21 


1911 

67 

238 

621 

316 

1 

1911 

SO 

IS 

12 

2P 

65 

: f 

1921 

903 

246 

598 

526 

91 

\ 

1921 

4 

22 

12 

15 


1911 

787 

209 

530 

325 

{ 

1911 

1 

Is 

12 

24 

66 

f 

1921 

62 

240 

496 

478 

92 

( 

1921 

' o 

22 

12 

14 

1 

1011 

60 

207 

435 

216 

i 

1011 

4 

IS 

11 

23 

67 

f 

1921 

53 

217 

394 

416 

93 


1921 

o 

4 

11 

13 

1 

1911 

71 

197 

341 

m 

1 

1911 


5 

11 

21 

68 

( 

1921 

42 

327 

270 

386 

94 

f 

1921 

2 

4 

10 

9 

1 

1011 

61 

281 

oog 

174 

1 

1911 

1 ^ 

5 

• 10 

18 

69 

< 

1921 


322 

248 

341 

95 

( 

1921 

12 

4 

t 

6 

i 

1011 

1 

1 

271 

210 

116 

( 

1911 

14 , 

. 4 

9 

17 

70 


1921 

1,456 

325 

228 

3 IS 

96 

f 

1921 

4 

4 

O 

t> 

5 

[ 

1011 

1,206 

272 

133 

111 

1 

1911 

3 

5 

8 

16 

71 


1921 

37 

321 

211 

254 

97 


1921 

1 

3 

3 

4 

i 

1911 

2S 

266 

177 

138 


1911 

1 

6 

7 

16 



1921 

65 

319 

194 

206 

98 

f 

1921 

* # « 

1 

o 

iU 

3 

72 

i 

1011 

60 

761 

m 

135 

1 

1911 


7 

6 

12 

1 

73 

f 

1921 

25 

70 

1S3 

181 

99 

c 

1921 

1 

1 

1 

o 


1011 

21 

66 

163 

12$ 

1911 

5 

6 

5 

10 

74 

i 

S 

1921 

12 

67 

162 

156 

100 

( 

1921 

11 

11 

11 

11 

C 

1911 

^13 

53 

149 

120 

over. 

1 

1911 

24 

22 

14 

24 

75 

c 

1921 

210 

60 

141 

133 








i 

1911 

162 

43 

133 

120 








76 


1921 

22 

59 

119 

83 








i 

1911 

10 

11 

117 

108 








77 

( 

1921 

30 

61 

98 

78 








i 

1911 

0 

39 

102 

98 
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CHAPTEK V. — AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY 


Age Distribution of 10,000 


Rajput Ai? A. 

Age« 

1921. 

1 

1911. 

i 

i 

1 

1901. 


1891. 



Males, i 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, | 

j 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

^ 1 

i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0— .1 

295 

326 

372 

1 

405 

131 

144 

328 

370 

1—2 

140 

157 

141 

159 1 

122 

138 

147 

169 

2—3 

224 

260 

276 

313 ; 

192 

210 

245 

269 

3—4 

261 

309 

314 

355 1 

204 

223 

286 

327 

4—6 

268 

301 

273 

290 j 

228 

240 

330 

339 

Total 0—5 

1,188 

1,363 

1,376 

i 

1,522 1 

877 

955 

1,336 

1,464 

5—10 . 

1,517 

1,541 

J,212 

1 

1.186 

1.204 

1.233 

1,387 

1,365 

10—15 . 

1,290 

1,109 

972 

798 ! 

1,339 

1,172 

1,134 

958 

15—20 

841 

708 

923 

789 ! 

i.lll 

992 

857 

754 

20—25 . 

689 

766 

899 

995 i 

903 

973 

786 

849 

2 d — 30 . , 

825 

807 

957 

942 ! 

907 

871 

882 

855 

30—35 

901 

915 

947 

965 

906 

915 

924 

937 

35^0 . 

588 

650 

569 

524 

570 

548 

569 

533 

40—45 . 

710 

756 

718 

779 

741 

813 

703 

749 

45—50 . 

341 

302 

335 

305 : 

350 

332 

338 

307 

50 — 55 

501 

524 

534 

563 ! 

491 

541 

473 

504 

55 — 60 

153 

135 

147 

128 , 

190 

176 

170 

158 

60 — 65 

292 

354 

273 

347 , 

"1 



c 

65—70 . 

59 

57 

50 

47 1 

> 411 

489 

441 

567 J 

70 and over 

105 

122 

88 

110 ; 

1 

/ 



1 

Mean age 

240 

34-8 

24-8 

1 

25-2 : 

25-4 

259 

24'4 

250 


Note 1. 1881 figures for Rajputana are not available. Those for Ajmer-Merwara, and, in both Provinces, those for 1891 and 
1901, have been taken from the report for 1901. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Age Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Natural 


Wester?! Dmsiox. Southbrit 

Age. 1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 1921. 1911. i 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—5 . 

1,185 

1,306 

1,420 

1,531 

931 

1,007 

1,513 

1,603 

1,297 

1,465 

1,721 

1,874 

5—10 . 

1,541 

1,546 

1,195 

1,164 

1,038 

1,061 

1,470 

1,451 

1,731 

1,709 

1,301 

1,203 

10—15 . 

1,399 

1,258 

984 

839 

1.443 

1,376 

1,198 

1,142 

1,333 

1,111 

724 

568 

15—20 . 

817 

695 

947 

799 

1,271 

1,177 

766 

701 

800 

642 

843 

706 

20—40 . 

2,983 

2,943 

3,350 

3,373 

2,914 

2,804 

2,897 

2,793 

2,877 

. 2,933 

3,649 

3,627 

40—60 . 

1,635 

i 1,687 

1,694 

1,746 

1,886 

1,939 

1,660 

1,680 

1,635 

1,710 

1,525 

1,665 

60 and over . 

440 

565 

404 

548 

517 

546 

496 

630 

327 

430 

237 

357 

i 

Mean age 

241 

24-6 

245 

25-2 

265 

26-8 

240 

24-3 

23-2 

23-8 

233 

240 


Note 1. 1881 figures are not available. 

2 . The 1891 and 1901 figures for Eastern Division exclude the Tunk Parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

3. The 1891 figures in the Southern Division exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


125 


TABLE nia). 


of each sex in each Province. 


Ajmeb-Meewaba, 

1921. 


1911 


1901 


1891 


00 

00 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

271 i 

311 

390 

441 

130 

126 

344 

396 

386 

435 

135 

166 

146 

16S 

65 

66 

171 

182 

224 

247 

199 

248 

285 

321 

136 

138 

251 

280 

209 

223 

225 

275 

315 

362 

155 

167 

284 

328 

305 

339 

210 

243 

257 

268 

187 

188 

293 

318 

307 

319 

1,040 

1,243 

1,393 

1,560 

673 

685 

1,343 

1,504 

1,431 

1,563 

1,334 

1,441 

1.122 

1,135 

1,086 

1,120 

1,393 

1,418 

1,273 

1,280 

1,267 

1,117 

818 

677 

1,367 

1,242 

1,131 

981 

874 

719 

854 

758 

863 

782 

1,172 

1,084 

842 

780 

882 

821 

772 

784 

1,035 

1,091 

1,112 

1,166 

747 

818 

1,015 

1,051 

882 

817 

1,083 

1,014 

1,002 

935 

880 

846 

1,003 

966 

994 

998 

1,014 

1,001 

90S 

917 

960 

037 

983 

983 

677 

593 

613 

527 

581 1 

542 

559 

510 

573 

508 

780 

795 

677 

751 

830 1 

865 

741 

770 

641 

715 

385 

307 

340 

307 

328 

311 

354 

278 

318 

287 

470 

oil 

529 

559 

484 

546 

466 

501 

462 

509 

142 

126 

147 

123 

154 

157 

144 

115 

160 

133 

260 

239 

254 

334 

) 






50 

52 

70 

45 

; 303 

430 

440 

542 

385 

465 

93 

119 

42 

94 

) 






25S 

25-2 

250 

25*2 

25*5 

26*3 

24-4 

24-4 

24-3 

24-5 


2. 1891 and 1901 iigiires exclude Tonk Parganas of Chliabra. Pirawa and Sironj, 

3. 1891 figures for Rajputana exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 


TABLE 


Divisions. Rajputana and Ajnier-Merwara Combined. 


Divisioif, 




Eastebn Division. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 


1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female*' 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

575 

637 

1,397 

1,485 

1,139 

1,321 

1,244 

1,398 

932 

1,018 

1,215 

1,378 

1,196 

1,192 

1,5S3 

1,472 

1,417 

1,168 

1,192 

1,191 

1,282 

1,306 

1,272 

1,275 

1,455 

1,221 

1,212 

963 

1,225 

1,011 , 

1,046 

856 

1,260 

1,064 

1,071 

852 

1,270 

1,057 

8SS 

702 

866 

742 

937 

813 

990 

888 

897 

769 

3,893 

3,832 

3,181 

3,252 

3,081 

3,134 ' 

3,291 

3,385 

3,299 

3,355 

3,299 

3,361 

1,111 

1,786 

1,457 

1,590 

1,767 

1,735 ; 

1,821 

1,825 

1,806 

1,848 

1,778 

1,789 

170 

275 

279 ! 

1 

446 

502 ! 

1 

1 

556 , 

469 

632 

425 

521 

468 

576 

246 

265 

227 

j 

240 

1 

1 

251 ! 

1 

250 

264 

1 

25 6 ' 

! 

264 

272 

253 

25^ 


4. The 1901 figures for the Western Division have been taken from the report of 1901. 

5. Ajmtr was mcluded in the Eastern and Merwara in the Southern Division in 1911, while this time both Ajmer and 

Merwara have been included in the E istem Division. 
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CHAPTER V, — ACE, 


SUBSIDIARY 


Age Distribution of 10,000 of each sex 


1 





Kajputana. 




A OB 

1921j 

1911 


1901. 


1891. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. ANIMIST. 









0 — 5 

1,594 ‘ 

1.801 

2,105 

2,273 

670 

836 

1,437 

1,603 

5—10 . 

2,108 

2,021 

1,485 

1,373 

1,636 

1,372 

1,768 

1,540 

10—15 . 

1.309 1 

1,120 

720 

584 

1,466 

1,277 

1.245 

996 

15—20 . 

701 j 

609 

736 

657 

1,220 

1,092 

876 

809 

20—40 

2,579 i 

2,805 

3,489 

3,602 

3,923 

3,837 

3,183 

3,321 

40—60 

1,446 j 

1,325 

1,285 

1,261 

1,239 

1,365 

1,272 

1,373 

00 and over 

263 i 

i 

319 

180 

250 

146 

221 

219 

358 

Mean age 

21-1 

21*0 

21-3 

214 

233 

23-6 

21*6 

22*7 

2. CHRISTIAN. 

i 

i 

i 

1 








0—5 

1,482 

1.557 

1,204 

1,727 

764 

1,104 

1,291 

1,506 

5 — 10 

1,585 ; 

1,779 

1,03S 

996 

1,167 

1,604 

1,118 

1,383 

10—15 . 

1,024 ’ 

859 

1,121 

617 

1,925 

1,553 

915 

1,089 

15—20 

554 

602 

938 

1,110 

1,065 

1,036 

800 

1,248 

20—40 

3,490 

3,668 

4,109 

4,110 

3,165 

3,192 

3,507 

3,464 

40—60 

1.535 

1,269 

1,420 

1,148 

1,703 

1,307 

2,225 

1,224 

60 and over 

321 

266 

170 ^ 

292 

211 

204 

144 

86 

Mean age 

23-9 

224 

238 

22*8 

241 

21-9 

25*7 

21*2 

3. HINDU. 









0—5 , . , 

1,164 

1,331 

1,349 

1,499 

869 

941 

1.327 

1,460 

5—10 . 

l,49i) 

1,528 

1,196 

1,173 

1,188 

1,216 

1,383 

1,369 

10—15 

1,290 

1,102 

ii70 

790 

1,334 

1,158 

1,136 

956 

15—20 . 

851 

707 

931 

789 

1,112 

982 

855 

747 

20-40 . 

3,020 

3,043 

3,380 

3,433 

3,283 

3,313 

3,163 

3,167 

40—60 

1,720 

1,744 

1,753 

1,803 

1,796 

1,895 

1,694 

1,728 

60 and over 

459 

545 1 

412 

513 

418 

495 

443 

573 

Mean age 

24*6 

1 ' 

1 24*8 

! 

1 

■ 

24*9 

25'4 

25-5 

861 

24*5 

25*0 

4. JAIN. 



1 

1 






0—5 

1,157 

! 1,1CK) 

, 1,319 

1,248 

864 

894 

1,471 

1,.394 

5—10 . 

1,378 

1,251 

1.2.35 

1,124 

1,105 

1,022 

1,349 

1,204 

10—15 

1,268 

1 

923 

813 

1,405 

1,285 

1,111 

1,005 

15—20 . 

< 75 

! 737 

838 

793 

1,228 

1,168 

810 

796 

20—40 

3,076 

i 3,221 

3,404 

3,503 

3,137 

3,206 

2,995 

3,120 

40—60 

1,877 

1 1,982 

1,871 

1,987 

1,888 

1,039 

1,804 

1,884 

60 and over 

469 

1 

! 410 

532 

373 

486 

460 

597 

Mean age 

25-5 

. 

; 26'6 

t 

255 

26-6 

252 

86-4 

24*7 

26*0 

5. MUSALMAN. 


1 

i 

1 




1 



0—5 

1,203 

i 1,304 

1,317 

1,469 

1,034 

1,147 

1,325 

1,483 

5—10 . 

1,442 

! 1,483 

1,233 

1,236 

1,321 

1,290 

1,308 

1,323 

10—15 . 

1,286 

1,155 

l,fl2 

963 

1,311 

1,202 : 

1,087 

931 

15—20 , 

845 

7 56 

958 

851 

1,019 

967 . 

891 

783. 

20—40 . 

3,045 

; 3,066 

3,157 

3,256 

3,127 

3,081 : 

3,207 

3,226 

40—60 

1 ,655 

! 1.606 

1,725 

1,689 

1,722 

1,760 ! 

1,690 

1,682 

60 and over 

524 

, .540 

408 

536 

466 , 

547 ; 

492 

572 



[ 





m 


Mean age 

24-6 

242 

249 

24-8 

25*0 

24*8 

24*8 

24*9 


1. Figtires for 1881 for Eajputana are not available. 

2. Figures for Hindu in Columns 8, 9, 16 and 17 include figures for Arya Samajist. 

3. 1891 figures in Kajputana exclude estimated Bbils tutd Grassias. 
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TABLE m. 


in each Main Religion and Provinee. 


Ajmek-Mebwaba. 

1021. 

1911. 

i 

1901. ; 

1891. ! 

1 

1881. 

Males. 

Females. ! 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. j 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

10 

11 

1 

12 

13 

14 1 

15 

16 

17 1 

1 

18 

19 

1,252 

1,631 

1,661 ! 

1,993 







1,839 

1,761- 

1,339 , 

1,295 







1,400 

1,148 

669 i 

462 







833 

617 

709 i 

793 

> 


Not available. 



2,828 

3,109 

3,946 ! 

3,655 







1,507 

1,304 . 

1,349 ‘ 

1,461 







341 

430 

327 j 

341 J 







0 


1 

. J 








221 

m 

23*5 

22*9 





... 

... 

1,005 

1,317 

1 

844 

1,224 

875 

719 

1.430 

1,891 

793 

2,018 

074 

1,557 

596 

1,168 

974 

1,349 

1,050 

1,676 

438 

920 

065 

1,437 

715 

906 

1,343 

1,570 

785 

1.102 

387 

564 

943 

877 

1,007 , 

1,006 

1,362 

877 

798 

627 

832 

1,780 

4,673 

3,349 

5,666 

3,330 

3,470 

3,638 , 

4,486 

3. t t)o 

6,802 

4,080 

1,130 

1,185 

982 

1,132 

1,730 

1,374 

1,238 

806 

690 

549 

310 

278 

190 ; 

244 

246 

473 

204 

143 

58 

89 

240 

220 

24-3 ; 

1 

i 

21-8 

24-8 

24-2 

23-6 

197 

247 

19*3 

1,101 

1,261 

j 

1 

1,425 ' 

1,580 

639 

1 

t 

t 

625 : 

1,355 

1,493 

1,458 

1,571 

1,424 

1,474 

1,126 

1,121 

1,111 

1,107 

1,418 

1,418 

1,287 

1,283 

1,318 

1,124 

1 789 

642 

1,416 

1,233 1 

1,141 

976 

866 

700 

850 

742 

851 ' 

762 

1,163 

1,094 1 

837 

773 

876 

815 

3,174 

3,162 

3,751 

3,671 

3,579 

3,621 i 

3,110 

3,114 

3,558 

3,513 

1,753 

1,728 

1,702 

1,750 

1,808 

1,896 1 

1,607 

1,675 

1,574 

1,649 

380 

509 

.. 

356 1 

474 

284 

424 1 

1 

433 

551 

381 

469 

24*7 

249 

[ 

250 

253 

255 

26-5 ! 

i 

24-3 

245 

24-2 

24*6 

888 

1,061 

1,151 

1,252 

707 

1 

I 

835 . 

1,144 

1,275 

1,228 

1,388 

1,112 

1,166 

1,030 

1,040 

043 

949 

1,144 

1,241 

1,197 

1,231 

1,275 

1,070 

837 

662 

1,146 

1,313 : 

1.101 

073 

899 

764 

931 

850 

929 

752 

941 

1,059 i 

043 

878 

917 

831 

3,469 

1 3,362 

3,869 

3,770 

4.035 

3,464 

3,380 

; 3,245 

3,683 

3,516 

1,957 

' 2,000 

1,891 

2,043 

1,964 

2,018 

1.910 

1,895 

1,773 

1,836 

368 

482 

293 

472 

264 

362 

378 

I 493 

304 

434 

26*3 

26-5 

260 

269 

i 

267 

264 

257 

257 

262 

254 

866 

i 

i 

1,181 

1 1,358 

1,538 

830 

965 

1,349 

1,642 • 

1,375 

1,571 

1,076 

1,346 

‘ 1,174 

1,218 

1,003 

1,230 

1,357 

1,476 

1.260 

1,293 

1,106 

1,081 

964 

847 

1,187 

1,254 

1,097 

1,009 

936 

' 833 

845 

! 795 

875 

812 

1,275 

1,048 . 

835 

702 

904 

827 

3,744 

j 3,269 

3,483 

3,428 

3,593 

3,243 

3,146 

3,028 

3,475 

3,449 

1,875 

1 1,791 

1,698 

1,666 

1,692 

1,783 

1.705 

1,.533 

1,591 

1,566 

488 

i 637 

448 : 

491 

420 

477 

511 

520 

459 

461 

26'8 

1 

25 5 ; 

250 

24'6 

255 

252 

! 

24‘8 

236 

24*6 

240 


4. 1891 and 1901 figures in Bajputana exclude the Tonk Parganaa of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 
6. 1901 figure* in Iwth Provinces are taken from the 1901 Report. 
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CHAPTBB V. — ^AGB 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Age Distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 



1 

Maxss — Kukbsb psb Mn.ru aged 



Females — Xcmbee pee 

MILLS AQBD 














i 

0—5. 

6—12. 

12—15., 

15—40. 

40 and over. - 

0—5. 

5—12. 

12—15. 

15 — 40. 

40 and over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lu 

11 

12 

1. Ahir . < 

Rajputana . 

116 

208 

70 

404 

202 

144 

198 

59 

374 

225 

1 

Ajmer-Menrara . 

62 

131 

57 

553 

197 

133 

159 

43 

442 

218 

2. Balai . J 

Rajputana . . ' 

119 

214 

66 

377 

224 

140 

210 

52 

375 

223 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

117 

211 

74 

385 

213 

133 

207 

58 

390 

212 

8. Bambhi . -<j 

Rajputana . 

134 

227 

88 

354 

197 

138 

236 

68 

345 

213 


w Ajmer-Merwara . 

110 

197 

84 

376 

233 

127 

195 

56 

396 

228 

4. Bhangi . 

Rajputana 

128 

116 

220 

71 

376 

205 

147 

211 

•o8 

385 

199 


AJmer-Merwara . 

193 

65 

451 

175 

124 

198 

64 

4.34 

180 

5. Brahman ^ 

Rajputana , 

102 

182 

67 

39S 

251 

114 

181 

54 

379 

272 


.. Ajmet'Merwara . 

85 

144 

67 

464 

240 

103 

157 

50 

425 

265 

6. Certain 

Rajputana . 

112 

186 

71 

393 

233 

11.5 

179 

63 

389^ 

254 

trading 











(Mahajana), 

Ajnier-Merv\ara . 

52 

156 

7J 

447 

232 

loO 

ICl 

63 

425 

251 

7. Chamar . ^ 

Rajputana . 

134 

217 

71 

381 

197 

150 

213 

57 

382 

198 


Ajmer-Merw'ara . 

131 

233 

70 

375 

191 

1.34 

228 

53 

388 

192 

8. Christian < 

Rajputana . 

153 

149 

121 

408 

167 

169 

171 

97 

421 

142 

(Indian). 

Ajmer-ilerwara . 

109 

205 

97 

476 

113 

122 

208 

140 

402 

128 

9. Christian 

Rajputana . 

134 

179 

61 

399 

227 

122 

195 

60 

441 

182 

(oti ersi. 

. Ajmer -Merwara . ; 

92 

53 

23 

655 

177 

156 

129 

49 

474 

192 

10. Dhobi . -1 

Rajputana . 

125 

206 

68 

382 

219 

131 

195 

57 

388 

229 


Ajmer-Merwara . 

114 

224 

85 

378 

199 

139 

215 

55 

373 

218 

11. Gujar . 

^ Rajputana , 

112 

108 

200 

76 

399 

213 

129 

206 

64 

375 

226 


Ajmer-Merwara . 

224 

82 

381 

205 

121 

219 

70 

380 

210 

12. Jat . ^ 

Rajputana . 

117 

201 

75 

392 

215 

135 

212 

66 

359 

228 


Ajmer-ilerwara , 

97 

193 

76 

429 

200 

113 

198 

63 

399 

227 

13, ETaclih! ■< 

'* Rajputana . , ' 

122 

207 

71 

394 

206 

143 

211 

67 

393 

196 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

103 

62 

69 

638 

138 

121 

61 

30 

546 

242 

14. Kalal . J 

^ Rajputana . . t 

120 

199 

80 

389 

212 

127 

209 

68 

380 

226 

1 

. Ajmer-Merwara . ' 

107 

182 

76 

411 

224 

112 

212 

i o 

346 

255 

15. Kayastha 

^ Rajputana . . i 

96 

99 

157 

67 

413 

267 

124 

166 

50 

400 

260 

1 

^ Ajmer-Merwara . 

160 

69 

440 

232 

129 

161 

49 

415 

246 

16. Khati . ^ 

f Rajputana . 

114 

206 

75 

373 

232 

133 

189 

bO 

378 

240 

1 

L Ajmer-Merwara . 

100 

182 

77 

407 

234 

116 

176 

54 

419 

235 

17. Khatik ■< 

f Rajputana . 

128 

219 

70 

382 

195 

150 

215 

61 

387 

187 

i 

1 Ajmer-Merwara . ! 

118 

218 

7ii 

^ 399 

195 

140 

218 

54 

397 

191 

l8. Koli ^ 

Rajputana . 

126 

198 

66 

389 

221 

151 

198 , 

57 

386 

208 


L Ajmer-Merw'ara . | 

121 

108 

57 

465 

189 

140 

169 

54 

448 

189 

19. Knmhar *< 

1' Rajputana . 

128 

209 

67 

380 

216 

143 

212 

61 

362 

222 


L Ajmer-Merwara , 

121 

206 

78 

392 

2u3 

127 

197 

63 

3»)8 

245 


Rajputana . 

134 

194 

73 

396 

203 

142 

216 

71 

.JSC 

l85 

20 . Tn<lha . -< 











1 A jmer-Merwara . 

110 

230 

57 

384 

199 

141 

202 

,51 

4u0 

206 


^ Rajputana . 

120 

212 

79 

374 

215 

138 

209 

65 

366 

222 

21. Lohar . -< 












L Ajmer-Merw^ara . 

123 

187 

Si 

385 

222 

139 

197 

58 

383 

223 

22. Mali . 

j' Rajputana . 

121 

199 

69 

397 

214 

141 

198 

53 

387 

221 


V Ajmer-Merwara . ' 

114 

191 

68 

401 

220 

128 

173 

43 

404 

247 

23. Raigar . -< 

I' Rajputana . 

131 

220 

69 

377 

20.3 

155 

*>2 1 

55 

379 

188 

1 Ajmer-Merwara . 

133 

229 

77 

374 

187 

147 

221 

62 

381 

ISO 

24. Rajput 

C Rajputana . . , 

94 

190 

73 

' 408 

2'’" 

105 

ISO 

57 

:187 

271 

C Ajmer-Merwara . ’ 

72 

134 

62 

515 

, 217 

104 

160 

51 

421 

264 


r Rajputana . . J 

j 

12<S 

179 

71 

390 

2 j2 

143 

202 

74 

359 

.700 

23. Rancrez 

107 

211 

43 

435 

204 

122 

200 

78 

366 

228 

1 Ajmer-Merwara . 

26. Rel-ari . 

C Rajputana . 

122 

225 

84 

304 

205 

132 

217 

7»» 

357 

224 


\ Ajmer-Merwara . t 

99 

199 

92 

401 

209 

110 

212 

50 

378 

241 

27. .Sheikh . 

r Rajputana . 

108 

189 

71 

400 

232 

132 

191 

58 

391 

228 


\ Ajmer-Merwara . , 

72 

130 

57 

438 

253 

106 

169 

47 

431 

247 

28. Tell . 

r Rajputana . 

116 

210 

75 

393 

206 

134 

204 

63 

378 

221 


\ Ajmer-Merwara . 

117 

181 

72 

410 

220 

122 

187 

57 

&S3 

251 


yoTE. — The fljjtires In this Table are baeed on Imperial Table XIV, not on xm. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV A. 


Proportioii of children under 13 and of persons over 40 to those aged 15 — 40 in certain castes ; 
also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 








EAJPUTAIfA- 



AJMER-MEBWABA. 



Castes. 



Proportion of 

CHILDREN BOTH 
SEXES PER 100 

Proportion of 

PERSONS OYER 40 
PER 100 AGED 
15—40. 

No. of 
married 
females 

Proportion of 

CHILDREN BOTH 
SEXES PER 100 

PROPORTION OP 
PERSONS OVER 40 

PER 100 AGED 
15—4}'. ; 

No. of 
married 





Persons 

aged 

15—40. 

Married 

female 

aged 

15—40. 

Males. 

Females. 

ared 15-40 
per 100 
females of 
all ag^. 

Persons 

aged 

15 — 40. 

Married 

females 

aged 

15—40. 

Males. 

Females, , 

aged 15*40 
per 100 
females of 
all ages. 


1 



2 

< 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

i 

11 

1. Ahir 




85 0 

228-0 

50-1 

602 

32 0 

46 0 

154-5 

35 6 

49-3 

37-4 

2. Balai 




90 7 

217-3 

59-3 

59 5 

32-9 

86 3 

203 6 

55-4 

54-2 

34-0 

3. Bambhi 




105-2 

276 6 

55-6 

61-8 

28-3 

81-6 

185-3 

62-1 

570 

33-7 

4. Bhangi « 




92-7 

216 7 

54-7 

51 7 

33-6 

70 9 

178-6 

38-7 

41-5 : 

1 

382 

5. Brahman 

• 

• 


74-4 

1 214-7 

j 

63-1 

716 

28-1 

54-4 

167-8 

51-7 

62-5 1 

326 

6. Certain trading castes 
Jans) 

(Maha- 

75 6 

205-5 

60-6 

65-1 

28-7 

58-3 

173-0 

52-0 

592 j 

31-9 

7. Chamar 



' 

935 

223-0 

518 

52-0 : 

33 0 

95-1 

215-0 

50-8 

i 

49-3 

34-0 

8. Christian (Indian) 



77-6 

196 8 

41-0 

33-7 ' 

34-5 

73-4 

247 0 

23-9 

31-9 : 

26-0 

9. Christian (others) 


* ! 

75 3 

226 ’2 

57-0 

41-2 

30-7 

31-1 

204-5 

27-1 

40-6 

30-3 

10. Dhobi 



. . 1 

85 4 

204-4 

57-5 

69-0 , 

33-3 

92-1 

221-2 . 

52-8 ' 

584 

334 

11. Gujar, 




83-1 

220-6 

53 4 

60 3 

32-1 

88-2 

217 9 

53 9 

55 2 

33-3 

12. Jat . 



! 

87‘8 

236-4 

54-9 

63-7 

30-6 

72-9 

199-7 

46-5 

56-7 

33-2 

13. Kachhi 




84-7 

206-3 

52-3 

49-7 

34-4 

27*3 

100-0 

21-6 

44-4 

45-5 

14. Kalal . 




85-1 

215-0 

54-7 

59-7 

31-1 

80-5 

219 3 

54-3 

73-7 

28*9 

15. Kayastha 



1 

1 

66-2 

183 9 

64-5 

650 , 

32-3 

63-5 

178-8 

52-8 

595 : 

34-9 

16. Khati 



1 

85 5 

212 3 

62-0 

63-4 

31 6 

69 4 

173-4 

57-6 

56-0 ' 

35-6 

17. Khatik 



1 

• • j 

92-6 

216-7 

51-0 

48 1 

33-6 

87-1 

205-9 

49 0 

48-0 

34-2 

18. KoU . 




86-7 

209 G 

56-9 

54 0 

33-7 

65-4 

152 6 

40-7 

42 2 

40-6 

19. Kumhar 




93-1 

2 18 

56-9 

61-0 

30 9 

85-6 

226-6 

51-8 

66-6 

29-9 

20. Lodha 




87-6 

217-4 

51-1 

47 8 

33 4 

900 

226-3 

51-9 

51-5 

32-3 

21. Lohar 




91-6 

229 3 

57-6 

60-6 1 

30-8 

84-2 

210 9 

57-7 

58-4 

32-3 

22. Mah . 




84-1 

212-2 

54-0 

57-0 

32 6 

75-2 

183-7 

56 4 

61-1 

344 

23. Baigar 




96-3 

228 0 

53 S 

49 7 

32 8 

96-7 

229-5 

50 0 

49-8 

32 5 

24. Rajput 

• 

• 

• 

71 2 

225 0 

57-4 

70-1 

28-9 

48- 1 

1780 

420 

62-9 

32-0 

25. Rangrez 




86 8 

218 2 

59 5 

61 8 • 

31-4 

79-2 

1 ‘ 

275-8 

47-0 ’ 

62 4 

28*4 

26. Rebari 




1 

96-4 

260*3 

56-2 

63-0 

27-9 

79-1 

241-5 

52-1 ! 

63-8 

27-9 

27. Sheikh 



• 

78-1 

200-7 

58-2 

58-4 

33-2 ! 

i 

1 49-5 

159-9 

51-7 j 

I 

57-3 

37-1 

28. Tdl 



• • , 

85-9 

213-3 

5*2-5 

58-3 

32-3 

76-4 

190-1 

535 

i 

65-4 

i 

32*4 


27 GTS. — The figtires in this Titble are based on Impesrial Table no| on xm. 
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CHAPTEE V. — AGE, 


SUBSIDIAEY 


Proportion of ehildren under 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those 





PROPORTION OF CHILDREN, BOTH SEXES, UNDER 10 


llrovince. Natural Division, and 
State or District. 

PER 100 PERSONS AGED 15 40. 


PER 100 MARRIED FEMALES AGED 
15--40. (a) 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

1891. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

BAJPL’TANA ASD AJMER- 
MERWARA. 

i 

1 

1 

730 


48-3 

€9*8 

187*6 

1510 

i 

1 

! 

i3o a ' 

Bajpntana. 

, 

736 

621 

489 

697 

188*8 

151-3 

131-8 

/^astern Division. (6) 

I 

68‘7 

59’3 

62'1 

620 

174‘4 

143'2 

1316 1 

Alwar .... 

. 

710 

63*7 

674 

64*1 

181*6 

152*2 

158-6 ' 

Bharatpur 


63-5 

54*1 

630 

50*4 

168*0 

1371 

155*5 

Bundi .... 


77-2 

67*8 

35*4 

67*9 

196-7 

159*2 

101*1 ! 

Dholpur .... 


66-2 

58-3 

62-7 

63*0 

177*8 

147-6 

157*1 ; 

Jaipur .... 


66*9 

58*2 

51*7 

61*8 

168*3 

138*9 

128*8 ’ 

i 

Jhalawar .... 


68-5 

% 

56*8 

364 

62*5 

177*1 

142*5 

106*2 j 

Karauli .... 

. 

70-4 

57*1 

56-6 

67*4 

186*6 

145*9 

143-9 1 

1 

Kishangarh 


66-6 

55*1 

364 

72*0 

171*9 

139*1 : 

95*7 j 

Kotah .... 

• ; 

72-8 

61*6 

42*8 

59-8 

1800 

144-7 

116*2 1 

Lawa Estate . 

. 

68-3 

55*1 

36*9 

66*4 

169*6 

132*4 

89*1 1 

Shahpura Chiefship . 

• ! 

75-0 

63*4 

32-5 

74*8 

18M 

151*9 I 

87*9 ! 

Tonk .... 

% 

1 

74-8 

64-1 

39*0 

66*2 

182*7 

152*6 j 

, j 

' I 

105*2 i 

i 

1 

Southeryi Division, (c) 

i 

! 

1 

S5'4 

f:8-9 

35‘6 ' 

73-5 

212’5 

t 

m-0 \ 

1 

106-6 \ 

Abu District (d) 

1 

• 1 

46-1 

... 

... 

... 

139*2 

\ 

... i 

1 

Banswara 

• > 

106*8 

79*0 

44*3 

(e)66*l 

252*7 

185*0 ' 

122*7 ■ 

Dungarpur 

* ’ 

98*5 

72*1 

35*9 

62*0 

230*1 

170*7 

111*6 ’ 

KusV»algarh Chiefship 


110-2 

84*1 

51*7 

(/) 

267*2 

204*7 

167*9 

Mewar .... 


80*9 

66*9 

32*6 

74*8 

203*1 

163*0 

100*7 

Partabgarh 

• i 

83*3 

64*6 

34*9 

53*9 

202*2 

156*3 

102*8 : 

Sirohi .... 

t 

84*5 

73*0 

1 

48*8 

82*2 

210*6 

171*2 

132*1 1 

1 

Western Division. 

' 

74'8 

62'6 

48^8 

84'2 ^ 

202’2 

156'9 

143-5 , 

Bikaner .... 

. 

75*0 

60*9 

49*3 

73*6 

200*1 

156*5 

132*6 

Jaisalmer .... 

. > 

70*8 

61*9 

61*0 

84*2 : 

247*9 

174*2 

181*5 1 

Marwar .... 


74*8 

63*2 

48*2 

88*0 

201*6 

156*4 

146*0 ! 

Aimer-Merwara. 


61*7 

575 

37*8 

71*9 

164-1 

143-7 

99*8 i 

1 


(а) 1891 figures are not available. 

(б) Ajmer has been excluded from the 1921 figures, 

{c) Merwara has boeii excluded from the 1921 figures. 

(d) figures for Abu District are not available for previous censuses when they were included in Sirohi. 
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TABLE V. 


aged 15 — 40 ; also of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 


PROPORTION OP PERSONS AGED 60 AND O’V'ER PER 100 

AGED 15->40. 

Number of married females 

AmSTl in ■ dO T>Tr.R lOl ITTCMAT.ES 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

OF ALL AGES, (fl) 


Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

9 

10 

11 

12 ? 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

tUK 


( 

9*5 

11*9 

9*2 

11*3 

11*0 

14*4 

31*4 

36-8 

34*1 

U-9 

14*2 

96 

12*0 ; 

93 

114 

110 

14*4 

31*3 

36-7 I 

344) 

IS'O 

13-4 

10’9 

12'5 ' 

9'7 

12‘1 

IVl 

13 9 

32-8 

370 i 

36‘0 

U9 

15-2 

14-0 

14*1 

13*9 

14*5 

11*8 

13*4 

32*3 

34-9 

34-6 

120 

12-2 

10*5 

11*4 

10 8 

12*5 

8*7 

10*9 

34*5 : 

36-5 

35*6 

10-3 

12-6 

8-4 

10*1 

4*9 

6*4 

10*1 

13*1 

30-5 

38*0 

35-6 

12-7 

14-8 

11-5 

12*8 

10*6 

12-5 

11*0 

13*7 

33*1 

36*3 1 

35*3 

13-7 

15-7 : 

11-8 

14*2 

10*4 

13*8 

12*4 

15*6 

33*0 

36*8 

36*3 

15*4 

13*7 

9-4 

9*2 , 

5*9 

6*9 , 

9*8 

12*0 

30-9 

37*8 

35.2 

12‘5 

14*3 

10-0 

11*5 j 

9*5 

12*0 

10*9 

13*5 

33*3 

371 

36*2 

8-4 

11-4 

70 

10*4 ! 

5*7 

8*0 

10*1 

13-3 

32*6 

38*0 

38*3 

11-8 

12'7 

8*8 

9*3 ; 

5*9 

7*4 

9*5 

12*0 

32*3 

39-2 

35*6 

9'7 

11-4 

9*9 

8*4 ; 

1 

7*0 

8*2 

110 

13*7 

34*6 

38*4 

40*1 

9-0 

14-2 

6*4 

10*3 I 

3*7 

6*3 

8*9 

14*7 

31*9 

38*7 j 

38*8 

111 

130 

9*3 

11-2 

6*9 

9-7 

10-4 

14*7 

32*4 ; 

37*7 I 

35*9 

1 

j 

! . 8 9 ' 

U'8 

5'5 

Op 

3'4 

5-9 \ 

7^1 

1V2 

30^1 ! 

37'7 i 

3d'8 

! 51 

6*3 


i 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

39-1 

... 

... 

' 8-2 

12*9 

3*6 

71 ; 

2*3 

4-7 

{«) 4*6 

(e) 9*8 ‘ 

28*5 

36*3 

35*7 

' 7*5 

10*7 

3'3 

5*9 

1-7 

3*4 

4*7 

9*2 i 

30*2 

37*6 j 

33*1 

8-7 1 

14*7 

3-9 

7*8 

3*9 

8*0 

if) 

■ w 

27*8 

33*6 ' , 

29*4 

8-9 

11-8 

5*3 

8*3 ; 

3*3 

5*6 

7*0 

III 

30*3 

38*0 

34*6 

8*6 

IM 

4*5 

6*3 ; 

3*1 

5*5 

5*0 

8*3 

31*2 

38*6 : 

34*7 

nz 

14-5 

8*8 

11*9 i 

i 

! 

5*4 

8*4 

10*0 

14*3 

29*6 

1 

36*6 j 

34*9 

ive 

15’5 

9-4 

13-1 j 

12^4 

13 4 

13‘5 

18^0 

! 

29'2 : 

i 

! 

33-S I 

29-6 

14*2 

181 

9*7 

13-7 ' 

9*3 

13*7 

14*5 

18*5 

29*3 

35*2 , 

i 

33*5 

8'8 

13-6 

8*1 

11*3 

9*3 

[15*8 

13*5 

18*7 ; 

25*0 

33*2 ; 

29*0 

10-8 

14-7 

9*3 

13*0 ; 

13*5 

[13*2 

13*2 

17*8 

29*3 ; 

I 

35*9 i 

28*4 

9-6 

12-9 

7*9 

107 

64 

93 

no 

13-9 i 

33*6 

386 

37*7 


(e) Includea KushalgarH Chief ship. 

Included in Banswara. 

Kote. — ( 1) 1891 and 1901 figures exclude the Tonk Paiganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

(2) 1892 figures exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 

8 2 
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CHAPTEB V. — ^AGE 


SUBSIDIABY TABLE V A. 


Proportion of children nnder 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15 — 40 in certain 
religions ; also of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 



PROPORTION OF CHILDREN, 
BOTH SEXES, PER 100 

PROPORTION 
AGED 60 AND 
AGED 

OF PERSONS 
OVER PER 100 
15—40. 

Number of 

MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 15 — 40 PEE 

Religion, Province and 
Natural Division. 

Persons aged 

15 — 40. 

Married females 
AGED 15 — 40. 

1921. 

1911. ; 

1901. 

100 FEMALES OF 
ALL AGES.* 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Males. 

Fe^ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1921. 

-1911. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

RAJPTITANA AND 
AJMEB-MEBWARA. 




- 












Animist 

112-2 

85-1 

41*7 

253-5 

189-9 

12o-0 

8-0 

9-3 

4-3 

5-9 

2-8 

4-5 

30-0 

38-8 

34*8 

Hindu 

71-9 

60*8 

47*8 

186.0 

148-7 

127-9 

11-7 

14-5 

9-5 

12-1 

9-3 

11-4 

31*4 

36-9 

34.5 

Musalman 

69-0 

63-6 

57*3 

176-0 

153-6 

153-8 

13-1 

14-0 

11-9 

12-9 

11-0 

13*3 

33-0 

36-1 

32-4 

Rajputana. 










i 






Animist 

112*4 

85*3 

41-7 

254*1 

190-3 

125-0 

8*0 

9-3 

4-3 

5-9 

2-8 

4-5 

30-1 

38-7 

34-8 

Hindu 

72*3 

61-0 

48-4 

I86.9 

149-1 

129-6 

11.2 

14-5 

9-5 

12-2 

9*5 

11-5 

31-3 

36-8 

34.3 

Musalman 

71-4 

63*8 

58-5 

178-7 

153-5 

156-3 

13*5 

14-1 

12-1 

13-1 

11-2 

13-5 

32-7 

36-0 

32-2 

Eastern Division. 
















Animist 

94-1 

81-7 

43-8 

205.9 

175-6 

127-8 

9-0 

8*9 

6*1 

5-7 ; 

4-0 

3-8 

33-9 

40-3 

34*1 

Hindu 

68-8 

59-3 

52*4 

175.4 

142-9 

132-1 

12*9 

14*5 

10-9 

12-6 

9-7 

12-2 

32-7 

37-1 

36-0 

Musalman 

69-0 

62-5 

60*7 

I68.3 

147-6 

148-6 

14*5 

9-3 

13*3 

13-7 

12*2 

13-3 1 

33-8 

36-0 

34*6 

Southern Division. 
















Animist 

113-1 

86-3 

39‘9 

255*4 

192-7 

118-9 

7.9 

■ 9-3 

2-S 

3-9 > 

2-2 

3-6 

30-0 

38-7 

35-9 

Hindu 

19.7 

66-2 

34*2 

201*8 

161*9 

103-9 

8-6 

12-7 

5-5 

8-9 

3*3 

60 

30-0 

37-5 

j 

34-2 

Musalman 

88-2 

59*8 

39*1 

173*4 

143-0 

109-5 

10*5 

, 12-0 

8'6 

8-8 

6-1 

7*2 

33-7 

39*5 ! 

! 

1 

36-9 

Western Division. 














j 


Animist 

99-3 

79-3 

57-1 

262*5 

186-5 

183*1 

11*7 

8-8 

8-0 

9-4 

8-2 

13-4 

28-4 

37*0 1 

26-9 

Hindu 

74*8 

61*4 

47*3 

203-5 

154-8 

137*2 

11*5 

15.8 

9-2. 

13-2 

12*8 

13-2 

29*2 

1 

36-0 ' 

30-4 

Musalman 

84*2 

68-0 

58-2 

226*3 

170-7 

204-4 

11*9 

13-9 

10-4 

12-7 

10-3 

16*2 

29-8 

35-0 

24-3 

Ajmer-Merwara. 
















Animist 

87*6 

69-1 

... 

198-3 

148-6 


9*3 

11*5 

7-0 

7-7 



33-6 

42-3 


Hindu 

66-1 

58-0 

36*8 

167-9 

141-5 

95-1 

9*5 

13*0 

7-7 

10-7 

6-0 

90 

33-4 

39*2 

38-3 

Musalman 

- - - 

50-0 

61*2 

43*4 

149*7 

154-7 

124-1 

10 6 

13*2 

10-3 

11*6 

8-6 

iM ; 

35-2 

37-1 

35.^ 

1 


♦ 1891 figures not available. 

Note. — (1) 1891 and 1901 figures exclude the Tonk Parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 
(2) 1891 figures exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 



SUBSIDIABY TABLES 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE VI. 


Variation in popuiation at certain age*periods. 




> 

Variation per cent. 

IN POPULATION. 


Province and Natural Division. 

, Period. 









All ages. 

0—10. 

10—15. 

15—40. 

40—60. 

60 and over. 

* 

* 

r 1911-21 

—6*3 

—1*4 

+27*8 

—16*3 

—8*3 

+1-4 

Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara ^ 

1901-n 

+ 6-6 

+33*3 

—25*3 

+ 4*2 

+3*0 

+8*9 

L 1891-1901 

—18-6 

—38*1 

—2*3 

—10*6 

—13*0 

—27-6 


1911-21 

—1-2 

—4-4: 

+ 57-5 

—10-9 

+ 1-3 

+7-2 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1901-11 

+ 5-1 

+53*0 

—39-6 

+0-8 

—1*7 

+20-0 

1891-1901 

—12-1 

—44-5 

+ 8-4 

+ 5-1 

—4-3 

—34-3 

( 

- 1911-21 

—6-5 

—1-2 

+ 26-6 

— 16-6 

—8-8 

+ 1-2 

Rajputana . . . 

\ 1901-11 

+ 6-9 

+ 32-5 

—24-5 

+4-4 

+ 3-2 

+ 8-5 

[ 1891-1901 

—19*0 

—37-8 

—2-8 

—11-3 

—13-4 

—27-3 

1 

r 191D21 

—9'7 

—5-5 

+7'i 

—164 

—13 3 

—3'2 

Eastern Division . , 

190D11 

+0^1 

+ 29-4 

—17-6 

—13 

-hO’3 

+ d*d 

! 

1891-1901 


—20-3 

+<S-5 

—7 4 

—7‘6 

—181 

1 

r 1911-21 

-]r8’l 

+9-9 

-\-104 3 

—111 

+ 23*5 

-{-380 

Southern Division . . 

1901-11 

-{-26^0 

+ 1136 

—39 2 

^1V5 

+ 24-8 

-\-68-5 

1 

1891-1901 


—60-2 

—193 

—U7 

—30 6 

—59-7 

\ 

- 1911-21 

—9-5 

~5'3 

+ 31'4 

—20 8 

—12-9 

—4-6 

Western Division . . -( 

1 1901-11 


+ 44-5 

—288 

+ 22-7 

—V3 

—23 

{ 

[ 1891-1901 

—25‘2 

—50 0 

—99 

—13-8 

—14'4 

—29 1 


Note. — The figures for Ajiner-Merwara are excluded from the Natural Divisions. 
♦ Include figures for unspecified age-periods. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Reported birth-rate by sex in Ajmer-Merwara. 



Figures for Kajputana are not available. 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VUI. 


Reported death-rate by sex in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Year. 

XUMBKR OF DEATHS I 
TO" 

Persons. 

N 1911-20 PER 1,000 OF SEX CONCERNED OF 

DAL POPULATION OF 1911. 

Males. Females. 





1 



o 

3 

4 

1911 . 







44 

44 

45 

1912 . 







38 

38 

39 

1913 . 







26 

26 

26 

1914 . 







: 30 

30 

31 

1915 . 







26 

26 

26 

1916 . 







40 

39 

42 

1917 . 







103 

97 

110 

1918 . 







115 

107 

123 

1919 . 







29 

29 

29 

1920 . 







26 

26 

25 


Figures for Rajputana are not available. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Reported death-rate by sex and age, in decade and in selected years per mille being at same age 

according to the Census of 1911. 


AJMER-MEBWABA . 


Age, 

AVEBAOE OP decade. 

1911- 

1912. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.. 

Females. , 

Males. 

Females. 

Males . 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All Ages . 

45’88 

49-40 

44-21 

44-64 ' 

37-62 

38 96 

39-31 

41-80 

96-85 

109-87 ' 

107-25 

123-32 

Under 1 year . 

278-05 

252-81 

214-45 

289-94 

360 93 

325-62 

298-17 

288-92 

282-15 

1 

299-78 

1 

349-5 

394-1 

1—5 

88-42 

87-74 

192 26 

192-87 

91-67 

84-06 

107-89 

117-05 

224-28 i 

243-23 

112-95 

105-92 

5—10 

22-37 

23 37 

17-39 

15-61 

13-59 

13 56 

18-48 

18-13 

70-77 i 

80-18 ! 

60 29 

66 03 

10—15 

18-17 

24-24 

7 17 

7-09 

9-09 

11-68 

11-12 

13-13 : 

53-10 

69-73 , 

65-82 

91-15 

15—20 

17-27 

23 06 

11-93 

16-87 ‘ 

8-80 

17-34 

8-97 

13 53 

37-27 

64 08 

67-76 

1 11001 

20—30 

2172 

28-34 

^ 17 06 

20 34 : 

10-69 

13 61 

9-83 

13-03 ; 

41-22 : 

49-19 

9517 

' 127-97 

30—40 

27-44 

31-57 

21-50 

20-94 

11 59 

13 27 

14-11 

13-96 , 

54-79 

61-92 1 

112-60 

j 139-70 

40—50 

38-78 

31 33 

30 42 

12-98 

22-05 

17 24 

23 90 

15-79 

75-90 ' 

70-36 

125-06 

109-06 

60—60 

55-89 

50- 22 

53 00 

44-40 

39-45 

35-39 

42 05 

35-32 

115 01 

107-10 

133-43 

134-93 

60 and over 

106-29 

93-33 

83 62 

61-03 

61-55 

50 31 

102-65 

91-73 

251-44 

239-96 

226-16 

212-02 


Note. — ( l) Figures for Rajputana are not available. 

(i) The proportional figures for selected years have been taken from Volume III- Statistics of British India. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Reported deaths from certain diseases per miUe of the population in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Disease. 

1911. 

1912. 



Actual number op deaths in 





Average 
annual rate 
per mille of 
papulation. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920 

Total of 
ten years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



12 

13 

Cholera . 

50 

13 


9 

3 

861 

12 

7 

59 

1 : 

1,015 

0-20 

SmalUpox . 

1.432 

3,050 

20 

23 

3 

705 

1,275 

27 

73 

325 

6,933 I 

i 1-38 

Plague 

346 , 

13 




39 

11.415 

3,719 

47 

, . 

i 15,579 

i 

i 311 

Fever 

16,666 

12,936 

10,886 

12,726 

10,585 

1,7,350 

34,300 

39,723 

11,054 

9,413 

182,709 

' 36-44 

X^tbs from all causes 

21,182 

19,178 

12,960 

15,208 

13,052 

20,296 

51,623 

37,553 

14^75 

12,892 

238,319 

47-53 


Note.— F igures for BAjputana are not available. 






CHAPTER VI. 
Sex. 


I. — General. 

1. Separate figures are given for each sex throughout the Census Tables, Keierenee to stststka. 
according to the subject dealt with : the Tables most relevant to the consideration 
of the statistics in this Chapter are I, II, VII and XI and, for individual castes, 

IX, XIII and XIV. 

The following Subsidiary Tables illustrate the more salient features of the 
returns : — 

I. — General proportions of the Sexes by Provinces, Natural Divisions, 

States or Districts. 

II. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions 
at each of the last three Censuses, separately for (1) Rajputana and 
(2) Ajmer-Merwara. 

III. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by certain 

religions for Natural Divisions of Rajputana and for Ajmer-Merwara. 

IV. — Number of females per 1,000 males for certain Selected Castes. 

V. — Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex in Ajmer- 
Merwara during the years 1891 to 1920. 

VI. — Number of deaths of each Sex at different ages for Ajmer-Merwara. 


II. — Actual Population. 

2. The population of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara consists of males and se* Pioportioii in um 
females as given below : — ProvmcM. 


Province. 

Rajputana 
Aj mer-Merwara 


Males. 

5,184,891 

269,563 


Females. 

4,659,493 

225,705 


In other words, there are 899 and 837 females to every thousand males in 


Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 

3. With other Countries. — The proportion of sexes 


Country. 


proportion 
of females 
to 1,000 
males. 


1. Portugal 

2. Norway . 

3. England and Wales 

4. Scotland 

5. Denmark 

6. Sweden . 

7. Italy . 

8. Austria . 

9. France . 

10. Switzerland 

11. The German Empire 

12. The Netherlands 

13. Belgium 

14. Ireland . 

15. Japan 

16. The Union of South Africa 

17. India .... 

18. The United States of America 

19. The Australian Commonwealth 

20. Rajputana 

21. New Zealand . 

22. Ceylon . 

23. The Dominion of Canada 

24. Ajmer-Merwara 


1,107 

1,090 

1,068 

1,063 

1,061 

1.046 

1.037 

1,036 

1,034 

1,034 

1,026 

1,021 

1,017 

1,004 

979 

946 

944 

943 

926 

899 

895 

837 

. 


Noth — The figures for Foreign Countries hare been taken from the Report 
of England and Wales for 1911. - 


lU these Provinces is Cou^uisoo of StaiistiBta 

quite different from 
what it is in most of 
the other parts of the 
world for which re- 
liable statistics are 
available. Excluding 
the places named at 
Nos. 15 to 24, the 
proportion of females 
out-numbers that of 
males, the position 
secured by Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara 
being so low as 
twentieth and last 
respectively. The 
only places which 
are lower in pro- 
portion than Raj- 
putana are New 
Zealand, Ceylon and 
the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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CHAPTER VI. — SEX. 


Sex Proportion. 


With other Provinces in India. — The table in the margin compares the propor- 
tion of females in the 
Provinces of Eaj- 
putana and Ajmer- 
Merwara with the 
main Provinces in 
India. The pro- 
portion here is 
greater only than 
in the North-West 
Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Balu- 
chistan, Delhi, and 
Andamans and Nico- 
bars. The other 
British Provinces 

surpass Rajputana 

in this comparison. Ajmer-Merwara is yet two places lower than Rajputana. 

By Natural Divisions. — Among the Natural Divisions, as in 1911, the 
Southern Division has the highest proportion of females, viz. 949, the Eastern 
comes next with 910 and the Western — last with 894. These figures are all higher 
than those for Ajmer-Merwara (837). The high figure in the Southern Division is 
greatly due to the large proportion of Bhil population among whom females are 
numerous. This again is the only Division in which the proportion of females is 
higher in the Natural population than in the Actual. 


Province. 


Prop oiticn 
of fen) ales 
to 1,000 
males. 


1. Bihar and Orissa 

2. Madras . 

3. Central Provinces 

4. Burma 

5. Central India 

6. Bengal 

7. Assam 

8. Bombay 

9. United Provinces cf Agra and Oudh 

10. Rajputana 

11. North-West Frontier Province 

12. Ajmer-Merwara 

13. Punjab . 

14. Baluchistan 

15. Delhi 

16. Andamans and Nicobar^. 


1,029 

1,023 

1,002 

955 

954 

932 

926 

919 

909 

899 

848 

837 

828 

735 

733 

303 


RAJPUTANA. 




Sex details. 

Propor- 
tion of 

Sex details. 

Propor- 
tion of 
females 
to 1,000 
males. 


Males. 

i 

Females. 

Total. 

i 

females 
to 1,000 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Actual population 
Deduct Immigrants . 
Add Emigrants 
Katoral Population . 

5,184,891 

02,290 

461,623 

1 54554«224 

4,659,493 
149,943 
407.283 
, 4,916,833 

9,844,384 

242,233 

868,906 

10,471,057 

1 

899 

1,625 

882 

885 

I 

269,566 

57,449 

20,325 

1 232,442 

225,705 
' 51,003 ' 
22,112 i 
, 196,814 : 

[ i 

495,271 

108,452 

42,437 

429,256 

837 

888 

1,088 

847 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


III. — Natural Population. 

4. In Provinces. — The proportion of females in Natural population is lower 
than that in the Actual by 14 to every thousand males in Rajputana, and 
higher by 10 in Ajmer-Merwara. Of the persons born and enumerated within 
these Provinces, 9,601,382 in the former and 385,381 in the latter, 4,509,289 
and 174,494 were females, giving a proportion of 886 and 827 respectively to 
every thousand males. Similar proportions among immigrants were 1,625 and 
888, and among emigrants 882 and 1,088 respectively. The proportion of females 
in the Natural population, therefore, is 885 in Rajputana and 847 in Ajmer- 

■ Merwara, as 
exhibited in 
the marginal 
table. The 
proportion of 
females in the 
Natural popu- 
lation is lower 
than that in 

. Notes.— I mmigranta include persons bom in Aden and ennmeiated in the Provinces. Actual ill 

Rajputana, w-hile reverse is the case in Ajmer-Merwara, where it exceeds in the 
Natural. Another striking feature of the figures is, that females exceed males 
among immigrants m Rajputana, while they are in excess among emigrants from 
Ajmer-Merwara. The reasons seem to be that, (1) more males come into Ajmer- 
l^Ierwara for labour, (2) the immigrant male population of Ajmer-M^erwara is consi- 
derably swelled by troops ivho are often wfithout their women-folk in Ajmer 
Nasirabad and Deoli, and (3) the pilgrims at the present Urs Fair were mostly 
males. ^ 

In Natural Divisions.— Except the Southern Division, where females are 
in greater proportion in the Natural population than in the Actual, all the others 
follow the line of the parent Province. In the Southern Division this excess has 
been mainly contributed by Mewar, where the variation betw-een the proportion 
of females to 1,000 males ia the Natural and the Actual population is qdus 63 in 
favour of the former. ^ 

In Ajmer-Merwara the proportion, as has been said above, is higher in the 
Natural population than in the Actual. ° 



VARIATION IN SEX PROPORTION. 
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JV.— Migration. 

5. Provincial — (1) Among immigrants from the adjoining Pro- Proportioii. 


Immigrants from conti- 
guous Provinces. 

Males, j 
! 

Females. 

Profioition 
ot teinales 
per PUOO 
mak^. 

A j infr-Mcm'ttm 

t}jj is 

I'JMS 

IJJol 

Punj'xb .... 

21.G6U ' 

41,718 

1,02.3 

Gwalior .... 

20.624 1 

32,421 

1,572 

United Provineea 

22.022 1 

1 34,5iio 

1,570 

Central India . 

10,702 ' 

10,763 

1,5' 0 

Bombay .... 

0,760 

7,9S0 

1,180 


vinces, the proportion of females 
from Ajmer-Merwara was twice 
as high as that <»f males, while 
that of those from the Punjab, 
was a little less than that from 
the former. The figures hi the 
margin show in order, the propor- 
tion in rpiestion of immigrants 
from the contiguous Provinces 
and prove that more women are 
brought in as brides. 

(2) Ajoicr-Menvara . — Kajputana is the only contiguous Province and the 
proportion of female to one thousand male immigrants from that Province comes 
up to 1,201. Thus Ajmer-ilerwara receives fewer number of females in exchange 
of what it gives to Kajputana. 

(3) Xafural Divisions (Pajputaua). — I'he migration of females between the 

Natural Dhisions of Kajputana is indi- 
cated in the margin. I’he Eastern Division 
draws more on the other two Divisions 
than it gives — the import being 163 females 
in exchange for every 100 it exports. The 
rest of the Divisions suffer loss in the 
transaction to the extent of 33 and 28 per 
cent. In other words, the Western Divi- 
sion exchanges 100 emigrant for 72 immigrant females and the Southern for 67. 

F. — Variation in Sex Proj>ortion. 

6. There were 899 females to 1,000 males in Kajputana and 837 in Ajmer- in Actual Popuinhon. 

Merwara in the Actual popula- 
tion compared with 909 and 884, 
and 905 and 900 in 1911 and 1901 
respectively. In Kajputana, 
males have decreased by 6-0 per 
cent, and females by 7-1 while 
the decrease in the total popula- 
tion is 6-5 per cent. As in 1911, 
the condition is reverse in Ajmer- 
Merwara, as far as males of 
rise of 1-3 per cent., while females 
teing 1-2 per cent. only. Both in 
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Ajmer-Merwara are concerned. They show a 
a drop of 4-0, the loss in the total population 
Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara as also both in the Urban and Kural areas, the 
proportion of females shows a fall, as compared with 1911, but the prominent 
feature is that in Kajputana more females live in the urban areas than in the rural, 
while in Ajmer-Merwara the reverse is the case. The same conditions which pre- 
vailed in 1911 do prevail even now in I)oth the Provinces. 

The proportion of females per mille at different enunierations is noted on the 

margin. The relative position 
of females rose from 905 per 
thousand in 1901 to 909 in 
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of the 
drop to 


1911, but the figures 
recent census show a 
899 in Kajputana. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, they have been con- 
tinually falling during the last 
three decades. 

7. The figures in the margin over leaf show the proportion of females in the m Haturai poimiauon 
Natural population. 

Rajput ana. —Ihe proportion hi the Actual population, which sliow^ed a rise 
in 1911, fell in 1921. while that in the Natural decreased in both the decades. 

The net provincial loss during the 20 years amounted to 17 per thousand. 

The Eastern and the \\ estern Divisions followed the Province — though the 
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Actual Population. 


extent of the net decrease was heavier - 
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being 32 and 22 res])ecti\ad\'. hut the 
Southoni Division deviated from 
the line and showed an ittiprove- 
ment in i)Otli the decades — the 
net gain 1)eing 19 to a tliousand 
males. The varations per mille 
in the Natural popidation of 1921 
and 1911 is 49 in respect of 
males and 62 in that of fomale.s, 
or 13 more in the latter. This 
should naturall}' reduce the pro- 
portion of females to males in 
1921 to about the same extent, and so it does, as will be seen from the difference 
between the Provincial proportions of 1921 and 1911. 

Ajn)cr-Mern'{i /’/(. — Contraiy to Rajputana. in Ajmer- iMerwara the proportion 
of females in tlie Natural poiailation. which had fallen in 1911, has improved during 
the pre.sent decade. The cause of the rise in the proportion is the comparatively 
higher reductiem in the Natural population of males than in that of females — being 
140 and 106 per mille respectively, as compared with 1911 — i.e . — the reduction 
in females wa^ less by 34 per mille — which is about the same as indicated in the 
table above. 

8. hi AchiaJ and Xatural popiiJatioa . — The set of four maps, which faces 
this, depicts the proportion of sexes in the Actual population and in the Natural. 
The two maps on the upper half relate to the former and those on the lower to the 
latter. The remarkable features are : — 

(1) that Jaisalmer. Mount Abu. Ajmer-Merwara, Bikaner. Marwar. Jaipur, 

Alwar, Sirohi, Bundi, Kotah and Dungarpur have retained uniform 

positions both in the Actual and the Natural population, 

(2) that Lawa, Shahpura, Tonk, Kishangarh and Partabgarh hav'e lost 

more grades than one in the Natural population, 

(3) that Mewar is the solitary instance which has gained two grades in the 

Natural population, and 

(4) that Banswara is another solitary instance which has indicated females 

in excess both in the Actual and the Natural population. 


VI. — Distribution by Age. 

9. As .shown in the Subsidiary Table III and as illustrated graphically in the 
diagram on page 139, there is no age-period which exhibits higher proportion of 
females in any of the Natural Divisions or in Ajmer-Merwara. The only periods in 
which the curves protrude beyond the thick straight line, which stands for equal 
proportions of the sexes, are those of 0-5. 20-25, 50-(i0 and 60 and over. Taking 
these periods .ieriutii/i , it will be seen that in the first, Ajmer-Merwara indicates 
equal proportions, while the Southern and the Ea.stern Divisions higher and the 
Western lower than 1,000. In the second age-perii rl the tSouthern Division alone 
givns a higher proportion of females and so does it in the third. In the last, idz. 
the 60 and over group, tin* Eastern Division only has the misfortune of lagging so 
mm li behind as not to even approach the thick straight line. Southern Division 
has done itself the credit ot displaying higher female propoilions than those 
indicated by its rivals in one and all age-periods, excepting the 10-15 in which 
the Western slightly went ahead. Ajmer-Merwara, on the other hand, has generally 
lagged behind. 

It will further be seen from the Subsidiary Table III, that in the age-period 
0-1 the proportion of males is generally comparatively higlier, which means that 
male-births exceeded female-births. From the very ne.xt group 1-2, the proportion 
of males begins to gradually sink till the 3-4 years period, where-after signs of revival 
are apparent. The marked deticiency of females at the age-periods 10-15 and 15-20 
seems due (1) to higher 7nortality among them at the time of puberty, when there 
is a general derangement, the effects ot which are often intensified by premature 
co-habitation and parturition and (2) to the under-statement of their ages if still 
unmarried. The point so commonly urged, that this deficiency is due also to the 
omission of females from the returns owing to their parents and guardians 
avoiding to give information about their wonien-folk, is open to argument. If 
this assertion is put to a fair test, it will have to be admitted that Musalmans, who 
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are more strict in the observance of the Purdah system, conceal their women-folk 
more than Hindus, but in every Natural Division the proportion of Musalnian 



females to males is higher than that of Hindu females. Ajmer-Merwara is undoubt- 
edly an exception, due to the advent of more Muslaman males. This h^’pothesis 
has therefore no legs to stand upon. The universal rise in the age-period 2U-2o 
is the most prominent feature in the diagram, and tlie ojily solution to explain the 
cause of this can be, that the wonien-folk love the teian ’ Tfov pachchis Saras ki ' 
for the declaration of their age, though they may actually be a year below 20 or 
a year above 25. 

10. (1) Pa jpuf ana. —The figures in the Sub.sidiary Table II, have been worked 
out by Provinces and not by States. In 1021, compared with 1911, all the age- 
periods up to ■ 10-15 ' excepting ‘ 1-2. ’ exhibit improvement in the proportion of 
females. Thereafter the decline in the three succeeding groups is so high, that it 
has affected the total of ' 0-30 ' which indicates a loss of 5. ’ 30-35 ’ also shows 

a decline, succeeded by a period indicating a slight rise which is followed by those 
exhibiting a fall up to the age period ‘ 50-55.' The rest of the groups show alter- 
nate rise ami fall. Compared with 1001, the first period .show.s no change, ' 1-2 ’ 
exhibits decline, while the rest down to * 4-5 ' show improvement. Decline shows 
itself in the next three age-groups followed by a rise in the proportions up to 
'25-30.’ but the net re.mlt in the total of ‘'0-30' is favourable to the decade 
under review. After this, the combination of groups in 1001 is not similar to 
that in 1021, and comparison is therefore impracticable. The fact, that the age- 
period ‘ 15-20 ’ has shown no improvement during the last twenty years, proves 
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are more strict in the observance of the Purdah system, conceal their women-folk 
more than Hindus, but in every Natural Division tlie proportion of Musalman 



females to males is higher than that of Hindu females. Ajmer-Herwara is undoubt- 
edly an exception, due to the advent of more Muslaman males. This h^yiothesis 
has therefore no legs to stand upon. The univej’sal rise in the age-period 20-25 
is the most prominent feature in the diagram, and the only solution to explain the 
cause of this can be, that tlie women-folk love the term ' Bis pacdichis Baras ki ' 
for the declaration of their age, though they may actually be a year below 20 or 
a year above 25. 

10. (1) Rajputana.—T'he figures in the Subsidiary Table II, have been worked 
out by Provinces and not by States. In 1021, compared with 1911, all the age- 
periods up to ‘ 10-15 ' excepting ‘ 1-2. ’ exhibit improvemeirt in the proportion of 
females. Thereafter the decline in the three succeeding groups is so high, that it 
has affected the total of ‘ 0-30 ' which indicates a loss of 5. ' 30-35 ’ also shows 

a decline, succeeded by a period indicating a slight rise which is followed by those 
exhibiting a fall up to the age period ‘ 50-55." The rest of the groups show alter- 
nate rise and fall. Compared with 1901, the first period shows no change, ‘ 1-2 ’ 
exhibits decline, while the rest down to ‘ 4-5 ' show improvement. Decline shows 
itself in the next three age-groups followed by a rise in the proportions up to 
' 25-30,’ but the net result in the total of ‘ 0-30 ' is favourai)le to the decade 
under review. xCfter this, the combination of groups in 1901 is not similar to 
that in 1921, and comparison is therefore impracticable. The fact, that the age- 
period ‘ 15-20 ’ has shown no improvement during the last twenty years, proves 
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Ail Ages. 


the want of proper midwifery. Tliis is generally the period of first conception 
for female.?, which is naturally followed by much labour at confinement, and skilful 
handling is therefore essential. The decline in the proportion of females in age- 
period 20-3-5 is attributable chiefly to the ravages of Plague and Influenza, which 
selected their victims more from the delicate sex than from the stronger and again 
more from among the adults. 

(2) Ajmer- Alerivcira . — The figures on the margin- — abstracted from the Sub- 
sidiary Table IT, — represent only 
those ' age-periods in which the 
proportion of females to 1,000 
males has fallen in comparison 
with that in its preceding decade. 
There is a rise in the proportion 
in the rest of the age-periods. 
In the age-groups comprised in 
the period 15-30, it has been 
constantly falling since 1901 for 
the same reasons as those ex- 
plained under Piajputana. 
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VII. — lielU/ion and Caste. 

10. In Proriimes . — The table on the margin deals with the proportion of 

females to one thousand 
males in the Actual 
population. In Raj- 
putana, the proportion 
among Animists, Jains 
and Christians has in- 
creased against the 1911 
figures, while it has 
dropped both amongst 
Hindus and Musalmans. 
In Ajmer-Merwara, 
Christians alone show 
a rise. It is only in 
Eajputana that Jain 
i'o|, Illation ,-u(‘not available. femalos cxcced males. 

-The marginal diagram illu-strates the proportion of 

females to 1,000 
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Number of Females per 1,000 Males 
of each Religion in each Natural 
Division and Aj mer-Msrwara. 
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Eastern' southern western Ajmer- 
Di Vision. Pi vision.Di vision. Merwara 


males of the main 
religions in the 
Natural ' Divi- 
sions and in 
Aj mer- Mer wara . 
The plain line 
indicates ‘ All 
Religions ’ and 

o 

we have to see 
how the main 
religions respect- 
ively correspond 
with it. In the 
Natural Divi- 
sions, dashed 
line, which repre- 
sents the Hindu, 
closely follows 
the plain line and 
naturally too, as 
this religion is 
the backbone of 
the population. 
The proportion 
of the Musalman 
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women is slightly higher in the Eastern Division but materially low in the 
Southern. In the Western, it corresponds more with that of the Hindu than 
with that of ‘ All Religions ’ — though slightly lower than the former. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, the proportion of Hindu females runs over the curve of ‘ All Religions.’ 

12. (a) Rajpufana. — The noticeable feature in proportions of sexes by religions, Qmnqnenniai Age- 
as exhibited in the Subsidiary Table II, is the higher proportion of females to 

males in the Jain religion, in which it preponderates in all the age-groups, excepting 
‘ 5-10, ’ ‘ 10-15, ’ ‘ 45-50 ' and ‘ 55-60.’ Next to it is the Animistic, whose 
females exceed males at no less than six periods. The rest do not seem to have 
entered into the competition. The highest proportion indicated .by any religion 
and at any age-period is also claimed by the Jain, wherein the females are about 
a time and a half above the males at the ‘ 60-65 group. The lowest figure, 
on the contrary, is exhibited by the Christian, in which females are only two-fifths 
of a thou-^and in the ‘ 65-70 group. At both the extremes of life — barring the 
Christian and th ' Musalman — females exceed in all the religions. Of the exceptions, 
the Chrirtian has a preponderance of males at both end.s, while the Musalman 
only at the concluding extreme. For a comparison of these figures with those 
of the preceding decades, the reader is referred to the Subsidiary Table mentioned 
above. 

(h) Ajmer-31 enrara. — The abnormally low proportion of females among the 
Musalman is due to 'he Fair having attracted Musalman males in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers, and it would therefore be just fair to leave that religion 
out of d; cussion. Of the rest, the Animist has defeated the Jain in this Piovince 
in so far as the former shows a higher proportion of females than males in seven 
age-groups while the latter in only four. The Animist has again the record propor- 
tion of fema'es in the age-group ’ 70 and over ’ — being more than one and a 
quarter times above par. In the prime of life, none but Animists have indicated 
a fairly high proportion of females. The general progress from decade to decade 
can be seen from the Subsidiary Table II. 

13. The Subsidiary Table IV has been prepared for both the Provinces 
combined, and shows that there is a general deficiency of females amongst all, 
excepting Certain Trading Castes which include the Jain, 

In the Hindu Castes, of which 23 have been selected, the proportion (excluding 

those of Certain Trading Castes) 
ranges from 961 in Kalal to 772 in 
Musalman. Rajput per thousand males and, 

-- among Musalman castes, it varies 

from 987 in Dhobi to 787 in Rajput, 
sss The table on the margin com- 
pares the proportions in the castes 
fl 09 common to both the Hindu and 
i the Musalman religions. 



VITI . — Vital Occtir fences. 


14. Complete vital statistics in the States in Rajputana being not available comparaon with vitai 

T • - , , . ’ Statistics. 

j — ____ — discussion m tins part, as in 

p.irtiruiars. _ i!»iM!i2i. looi-ion. is()i.]f)oi.| Other Chapters, has to be 
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restricted to Ajmer-Merwara 
only. Eliminating the factor 
of migration, the proportion 
of sexes is determined by their 
respective birth and death-rates. 


~~ ; — The number of female-births per 

1,000 male-births in the present decade was 889, compared with 865 and 856 in the 
two preceding decades, and the corresponding proportions of female-deaths were 
951, 947 and 841 respectively. Excepting in the decade of 1891-1901. the propor- 
tion of female-deaths was always higher than that of their births. This rise in 
the proportion of female-births in 1891-1901 has not only lieen overwhelmed by 
a considerably greater rise in the proportion of their deaths in the subsequent 
decades l)ut has also resulted in the present deplorable fall to the extent of 63 in 
every thousand of males since 1901. So far, therefore, as the vital statistics go, 
they have a close correspondence with the results of the census in the .shape of 
sex proportions. 
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Fluctuations in the pro- 
portions at Birth. 


Proportion of pemale Births to 
Male Births in each of the Years 
1915-1920 and. Refer ences. 


Population 

Births 





15. The plain lines in the marginal diagram, whicii^^ire based on the figures 

of Ajmer-Merwara. 

ir . , represent the propor- 

tions of female children 
to 1,000 male in the 
censiised popidation, 
while the dashed line, 
female-births (in the 
same proportions to 
males) in each of the 
six years 1915-1920 
inclusive. In respect 
of the former, it will 
be seen that females 
in the ‘ 0-1 ’ group 
fall short of males by 
40 in the mille. In 
the next year, they 
are found to exceed 
males by 29, progress- 
ing yet further in the 
third to 1,044 against 
every 1,000 males. 
This rise is due to only 
two apparent causes, 
(1) over-much care of 
male infant, resulting 
— — _ _ ^ death of the 

child caused by cli- 
matic exposure at any careless moment and (2) dentition, which female children 
can tmdergo much better than male. The fall beyond this age-group 
is attributable (1) to the comparative neglect shown to a female child if the 
next habe in arms of the mother happens to be a male one, and (2) the prema- 
ture weaning of the female child and putting her to diet, which she is not quite 
fit to digest. The curves in the variegated proportions at birth are similar to 

the fruiting of the 

average number of male to lOO FEMALE BIRTHS, gardens which are said 

to yield more fruits in 
certain years than in 
others. 
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16. The curves in 
the marginal fliagram 
show, whicli month of 
tile year is more favoiir- 
alile to male than to 
female birth . April 
seems to be the most 
pro])itious and August 
the most ominous. 
The curves rise and 
fall alternately except- 
ing in tlie months of 

X'-TT.— Tho propoiti ’ii, represent t ^ e er.i qp of ten \ear^ einlinu J lllv and December. 

\1 . At Birth . — Mr. De Jastrzebski, in his Paper on Sex Patios, lays stress on 

the fact that ” race is a 
factor and an important 
one in its effect on 
masculinity at birth." 
The table in the margin, 
exhil)its the proportions 
of males to 1 .000 females 
at the time of birth among 
Hindus, Musalmans and 
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(,’hri.stiaiis. The highest rate of male-birth is found among Miisalmans and tlie 
lowest among ('hristians. Masculinity at bir-th thus varies with religion. 

1/ Death.- The table in the margin gives the rate of male-deaths to 100 female- 

deaths in Ajmer-Merwara 
and the four Indian States 
in Rajputana, for which 
statistics are available, 
and compares the same 
with those of the European 
r'ountries, tigures for which 
have been borrowed from 
the paper above alluded 
to. It will be seen, that 
108 and 10“' males died 
] er every 100 females in 
Dll ol pur and in Ajiner- 
Merwara respectively : in 
the rest of the Indian States 
tliei'e was a considerable 
excess in male-death'. 

To nuote Mr. De Jastrzebski, The progress of a gener ition through life 
has not inaptlv been compared to the march of an army which throughout is 
subjected to a deadlv fire from the enemy." The incidence of this fire is not 
divided ec^uallv over the whole course of life ; it is much more concentrated at 
certain ages than at others. To prove this. Mr. I)e .Tastrzebski has divided the 
population of European Countries into four stages, eiz., covering the age- 

period from birth to the age of 5 years ; childhood from 5 to 15 : adult life from 
15 to (35 ; and the u(jed covering the periorl of those w'ho survive beyoml the age of 
65. In this discussion, the same divisions of life will be adopted, but the last 
period will be taken as, 60 and over. 



Proportion per cent, of male to female-deaths. Infancy — years 0-5. 

Age 0-1. 


J ha la war 
Dliolpur 
Tonk . 

Karauli 

Aj mer-Mer wa ra 


139 3 

128 I J 

1-0 V I 
113 ’ 

108 ^ 


Denmark 

England and Wales 
Netherland.s 
Norway . 

Italy 


Age 1-5. 


Dholpnr ^ Denmark Ill 

Jhalawar 131 / | [ Norway . . . . . .110 

Karauli ..... 108 0 ^ j England and Wale.s .... 105 

Tonk 1*4'’ 99 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 99 ' 

It will be seen, that wfithin the Provinces of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 
the hitter Province indicates the lowest proportion of deaths in both the groups (0-1 
and 1 - 5 )— nor has the proportion gone higher in comparison with other countries. 
Jhalawar, on the contrary, presents the highest proportion of male-deaths in both 
the groups. 

Patio of male to femede-deaths. Childhood — 5-15 years. 

Dhnlnin* ... . j33-h ci I Netheiiaiids 103 


Denmark 
Norway . 

England and Wales 
Italv 


Dliolpur 133"' 5 ^etiierlaiKls 103 

Tonk . . . . » . 131 f J England and Wales .... 99 

Jhalawar 'l I 96 

Karauli 119.’ A’ b’orway 94 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 104 Italy ...... 90 

^Vll the States and the District of Ajmer-Merwara show an excess of male-deaths 
at This stage of life though in varying degrees. 

Ratio of male to female-deaths. Adult life — 15-60 years. 

Dholpur (Rajputana) . • • 9-5 ! Tonk . . . 105 1 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 103 Karauli . . . 109 J 

Jhalawar (Rajputana) . . • 103 
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Ratio of male to female-deaths. Aged 60 gears and over. 

Karuiili ..... 120') A Ajiucr-j\Ii‘i'\vara .... 07 

Dliolpui- . . . . . 87 ^ ^ S JLalawar (ll^jp’-Aauii) ... 84 

Touk lOSj £ ^ 

The fi Inures of European Countric!^ for these ages are not available for 
coni])arison. Male-deaths exceed female-deaths in the lo-60 group except in 
1 )holpur. Females among the aged die in greater proportions in Eholpur, Jhalawar 
and Ajmer-Merwara. 

To .summarize — males die in larger numbers in the first year of birth than in 
the second age-period. The number slightly ri.ses in the third, to fall successively 
in the rest. 

Effects oi epidemics and 18. It lias becii suggcsted that epiflemies have different influences upon each 
famine upon sexes. Famiuo aiid scarcitv fall more heavily on men than on women, while Plague 

and Influenza attack women more than men. ^dtal statistics not being com- 
pletely available for Eajputana, the discussion in this part is based only on the 
A] mer- Mer wara figures . 

Of the epidemics. Plague and Influenza played an active part in this decade. 
It i.s seen that the former made its appearance in 1917 and the latter in the 
.succeeding year. In respect of these diseases, the general belief is that they attack 
peojfle in the prime of life. In the returns of deatlis by specific di.sease.s, want 
of figures by age-periods is felt to be a sad omission for dis(‘u.ssions of this nature. 
Separate figures by age for Influenza are not available as they are amalgamated 
, with fe\'er. But, since Malaria is also said to take olf more women than men, 
the defect last mentioned will not juuch interfere with the discussion nor lead to 
chances of incorrect conclusifuis being drawn. Mfith a view therefore to obtain 
the approximate number of deaths from Plague and Influenza re.spectively in the 
years 1917 and 1918, the following procedure had to be adopted : — 

The nonnal years of the decade were 1911-1916 and then again 1919-1920. 

All the deaths in age- 
groups 15-40 during the- 
normal years were 
totalled separately for 
males and females 
respectively, and 
averages struck, which 
were assumed to re- 
present normal figures. 
The normal death 
figures were then 
deducted from the 
figures of the total 
deaths in the affected 
years, viz., 1917 and 
1918. The balances 
were taken to be the 
approximately accurate 
figures of deaths from 
Phi gue and Influenza. 
The jjroportions of 
female-deaths to male- 
deaths were then calcu- 
lated and were found 
to be 1,002 for Plague 
and 1,143 for Influenza. 
These results do not 
seem to be conclusive 
in establishing the 

theory in re.spect of Plague in Ajmer-Merwara as an excess of 2 in a thousand is 
so nominal as merits being ignored. Influenza figures of course give an excess 
of 143 in female-deaths to every thou.sand of male-deaths. This excess can 
safely be taken to confirm the theory that the epidemic like Influenza does really 
prove more fatal to females than males. 


JL>EATil8) lA AUE-PEPlOB.'s 


Year. 



Male^.. 

Females. 

PUl 

2,0b0 

2,008 

\U\'2 


1,470 

loi:; 

i,lU 

1.202 

P>j4 

91>;i 

1,173 

iOlA 

071 

1,002 

l!Uh 

1,371 

1,300 

IIM!^ 

1,467) 

1,614 



1,4">0 

1,480 

Total 

16,740 

1 1 ,405 

Av'erage or (Noinidl tleat h-rate) 

1,343 

1,437 

in HUT ..... 

7,7.12 

7,670 

Dediut normal death > .... 

! 1,343 

1,437 

Balaneu beinu death.s iiom Platfue . 

4,200 

!,210 


Propoition 

nf female- 


deaths to 

malc*deaths 


P002. 

J>e,ith.^ ill PUS 

11,707 

13,301 

Deduct normal (.leath.^ .... 

i,:u3 

1,437 

B.ilanco being deaths fnmi liitlueiua 

10,474 

11,054 


Proportion of female - 
'deaths to male-deaths 

' 1 , 143 . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Variations and general proportions of the sexes by Provinces, Natural Divisions, States or Districts. 


Province, Katural Division 


Ntjhbeb op Females to 

1,000 3IALES. 


Pee. centage op Variation in actual Popula- 
tion. 

Peb centage of 
Variation in 
natural Popu- 
lation, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911-21. 

1901-1911. 

1891- 

1901.* 

1911-1921. 


Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Aotuai 

popula- 

tiuii. 

Actual 
Natural P°P'L'^- 

mg 

Rajputs. 

Males. 

. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

RAJPUT ANA. 

899 

885 

909 

898 

905 

902 

560 

— 60 

— 71 

+ 6 6 

+ 7*1 

— 19 7 

—134 

— 49 

— 6 2 

Eastern Division, 

910 

S67 

900 

SS6 

S98 

899 

8SS 

— 8-8 

— 79 

+ 9 J 

+9T 

—ll’l 

— 9 1 

— 8 2 

—10-2 

Alwar ..... 

885 

895 

914 

890 

923 

890 ' 

888 

—10-1 

—12 9 

— 4 0 

—4*9 

+ 6*7 

+ 92 

— 6 9 

— 6*3 

Bharatpur .... 

823 

781 

849 

845 

870 

901 

824 

— 99 

—12 7 

— 98 

—12 0 

— 3*6 

— 0 3 

—136 

—20*1 

Bundi ..... 

916 

929 

932 

947 

930 

929 

918 

—13-8 

—15*2 

+ 27 6 

+ 27-9 

— 43*1 

— 40*9 

—10 5 

—12-2 

Bliolpur .... 

811 

734 

825 

798 

836 

799 

819 

—12-1 

—14 5 

— 2*3 

—3*6 

— 61 

+ 0*5 

—151 

—21*9 

Jaipur ..... 

882 

876 

903 

900 

892 

908 

892 

—10 4 

—12*4 

— 1*4 

— 0-2 

‘ — 6*7 

— 49 

— 9*4 

—11*8 

Jlialawar .... 

912 

881 

924 

852 

929 

880 

914 

+ 06 

— 0*8 

+ 7*1 

+ 6*4 

— 419 

—38*6 


+ 3*4 

Karauli 

816 

780 

831 

795 

837 

798 

818 

— 8 0 

— 9*7 

— 6*2 

— 6*9 

+ 0*9 

— 0*8 

— 7*9 

—9*7 

Kishargarh . 

903 

839 

007 

802 

916 

826 

906 

— 10'6 

—11*1 

— 3-7 

— 4*6 

—27*0 

—28*1 

— 9*7 

— 5 6 

Kotah . . . . . ' 

927 

921 

935 

940 

940 

962 

929 

— 1'2 

— 2 0 

+ 17 6 

+ 17*0 

—25*1 

— 23-2 

—0*1 

— 2-1 

lava Estate . , . . ‘ 

887 

623 

969 

584 

1,014 

625 

890 

— 7-9 

—15*8 

— 1*8 

— 6*2 

—23*1 

—17*6 

+ 0*6 

+ 7*2 

Shahpura Chiefship . . , 

I 

931 

784 , 

927 

780 

921 

824 

941 

+ 09 

4- 2-2 

+ 10*7 

+ 11*5 

—33*2 

—32*7 

+ 4*6 

+ 5*2 

1 

Tonk ■ 

930 

812 

939 

858 

939 

894 

933 

— 4 6 

— 5 5 

+ 11*0 

+ 10*9 

—29 6 

—26*5 

-17 

+ 0*8 

Southern Division. ' 

949 

962 ‘ 

946 

954 

933 

943 

955 

-!- 7*9 

4* J 

+ 25-J 

+ 26 9 

—34‘9 

—33 8 

+ 8 4 

+ 9 4 

Mount Abu District 

680 

714 

636 

X 

709 

+ 

685 

—18-1 

—12*6 

+ 10 2 

— 1*1 

\ +24*7 

+44*6 

X 

X 

Banswara 

1,013 

1,007 : 

1.027 

,,(1.013 t 
"U,006 j 

■ 1,028 

1»02411 

1,015 

-fl59 

4-14 3 

+ 11*0 

+ 109 

—14*3' 

4 4 

+ 15-3 

+ 14*7 

Dungarpur 

988 

066 

1,012 

1,003 

1,000 , 

1,003 

988 

-i-20-4 

4-17 4 

+ 58*1 

+ 60 0 

+ 1*2 

+ 21 

+ 13*6 

+ 14*1 

Kuslialgarh Cbiefship 

1,001 

983 

1,000 

952 

971 

H 

997 

4-33*0 

4-32*0 

+ 33 1 

+ 38-2 



+ 31*4 

+ 35-8 

Mewar .... 

938 

1.001 

929 , 

953 

915 

935 

944 

4- 6*2 

+ 7 2 

+ 24 7 

1 

+ 26*6 ! 

— 40 5 

—40 3 

+ 70 

+ 82 

Partabgarh . 

» ^ • • • 4 

969 

' 888 

976 

863 

998 

935 

970 

4- 7*4 

+ 0*6 

+21'9 

+ 19 2 

j —43 2 

—38 3 

+ 9*4 

+ 12-7 

Sirolii . 

925 

929 

932 1 

890§ 

904 f 

876 § 

938 

4-13 

+ 0 6 

+ 21 Of 

—24 8t 

— 18*3t 

— 19 3t 

+ 0*4§ 

+ 3*7$ 

ih stern DU'isi>n. 

S94 

876 

904 

891 

903 

S9S 

912 

— 9*3 

— 10 3 

+ 98 

+ 9-7 

—25*7 

—25 0 

— 7*6 

— 9-3 

Bikaner 

807 

' 871 ' 

887 

888 

908 

907 

915 

— 6*4 

— 5*3 

+ 212 

+ 18*4 

—30 4 

—29 0 

— 17 

— 3 6 

Jaisalmer .... 

786 

1 783 

821 

1 738 

863 

745 

829 

—21*9 

—25*2 

+23*1 

+ 17*2 

—37 2 

—35*9 

—192 

—14*3 

ilarvar 

896 

( 882 

! ^ 

j 1 

914 

! 902 

906 

903 

913 

— 9-7 

—11*4 

+ 5*9 

+ 6-8 i 

1 — 23 6 

i 

—23*2 

-9-0 

—110 

ajmer-merwara. 

887 

1 

847 j 

1 

1 

I 

884 ! 

815 

900 

874 

842 

4- 1-3 

-4 0 

+ 60 

1 

+ 4*1 i 

i 

1 

—12*9 

— 11*1 

-14*0 

-10-6 


I.sturated Bhils and Grassias omitted in Dun_arpnr, Kusl algarli, Meuar, SiroLi, Soutl ern l)ivisi< n and Rajputana in 1891. 

J 1 to the separation of Mount Abu from Sirohi. % Figures of Xatural population of previous decades not available. 

1 I Of Aatu^ population of Mount Abu being not available, these figures could not be adjusted and therefore include those of Mount Abu. 
)i Includes lvuslia4arh figures. % Included In Banswara. 


U 
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pq 

H 


09 

m 

09 



KOTE.-The 1901 tguies for llajputaua exelude Clihabra. Pirawa and Sironj Parganas of Tonk. • Pigoiee not available. t Including BmkmoJ In Eajputena. 
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iSUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by certain religions for Natural 

Divisions of Rajputana and for Ajmer-Merwara. 



Eastern Division. 

Southern Division, 

Western Division. 

Ajmer -Mebwae a. 

Age. 














All reli- 
gions. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

mau. 

All reli- 
gions. 

Hindu. 

Husal- 

man. 

All reli- 
gions. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

All reli- 
gions. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

man. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—1 . 

987 

984 

1,007 

1,027 

1,017 

922 

974 

973 

992 

960 

957 

941 

1—2 . 

1,015 

1,015 

1,016 

1,010 

993 

1,039 

989 

983 

996 

1,029 

1,048 

992 

2—3 . 

1,027 

1,021 

1,058 

1,123 

1,121 

1,059 

1,003 

1,004 

1,016 

1,044 

1,050 

1,022 

3—4 . 

1,060 

1,057 

1,085 

1,128 

1,134 

1,113 

1,015 

1,019 

1,004 

1,024 

1,023 

976 

4—5 . 

1,029 

1,025 

1,058 

1,046 

1,038 

1,132 

950 

946 

967 

966 

973 

910 

Total 0—5 

1,023 

1,020 

1,043 

1,073 

1.067 

1,051 

984 

984 

994 

1,000 

1,004 

966 

5—10 . 

910 

908 

917 

937 

935 

966 

897 

894 

898 

905 

907 

886 

10—15 . 

747 

743 

778 

791 

772 

838 

804 

787 

832 

739 

747 

692 

15—20 . 

753 

747 

796 

762 

733 

803 

758 

731 

789 

743 

765 

666 

20—25 . 

997 

993 

1,016 

1,071 

1,027 

917 

961 

943 

918 

850 

971 

637 

2d "30 . • 

868 

865 

890 

973 

939 

866 

835 

818 

795 

756 

836 

594 

Total 0—30 . 

882 

878 

905 

928 

908 

918 

874 

862 

878 

839 

868 

738 

30^0 . .. 

873 

872 

879 

928 

923 

828 

871 

851 

848 

797 

853 

622 

40—50 . . ] 

( 

873 

872 

891 

972 

1,000 

867 

921 

906 

849 

792 

835 

> 

659 

50 — 60 • • 1 

856 

857 

841 

1,034 

1,078 : 

775 

924 

909 

857 

8tl 

920 

709 

60 and over . ; 

966 

978 

889 

1,249 

1,275 

970 

1,146 

1,148 

981 

1,061 

1,173 

780 

Total 30 and 

over . . i 

1 

i 

883 

884 

877 

988 

1,005 

846 

929 

913 

867 

835 

890 

666 

j 

Total all ages ’ 

(Actual popa< 

lation) . 

882 

880 

895 

949 

943 

890 

894 

880 

874 

837 

876 

708 

Total all ages 
♦(Natural po- 

pulation) « ; 

1 

i 

887 

t 

t 

962 

t 

T 

876 

t 

t 

847 

t 

t 


♦ Figures do not include immigrants from and emigrants to outside India* 

f Figures lor Hindu and Musadman are not available. T7 2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 


Castes. 

Accordi^'g to Imperial 
Table XII 1. 

X U-MBER 

OF Females 

PER 1,000 Maees 
Table XXV. 

ACCORDING 

TO Imperial 


Females 
per 1,000 
males in 
ail ages. 

Serial order 
according 

to proper- All ages. 0 

tion of 
women. 

— 5. 5~ 

-12. 12 

-15. 

15—20. 

40 

over. 

i 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

HINDU. 



4 







Ahir 

832 

30 

832 

1,036 

796 

698 

627 

825 

927 

Balai 

916 

17 

916 

1,073 

895 

721 

701 

983 

914 

Bambhi 

888 

25 

888 

914 

923 

688 

716 

904 

959 

Bhangi 

930 

10 

920 

1,065 

894 

771 

816 

986 

906 

Brahman . 

921 

14 

920 

1,033 

916 

740 

773 

905 

997 

Certain trading castes 










(Mahajan Hindu) . 

943 

7 

942 

1,032 

940 

842 

759 

960 

990 

Certain trading castes 










(Mahajan Jain) 

1,060 

1 

1,060 

1,030 

984 

934 

1,005 

1,095 

1,148 

Chamar 

940 

9 

040 

1,048 

924 

748 

780 

993 

946 

Dhobi 

922 

13 

922 

971 

875 

745 

813 

968 

971 

Gujar 

837 

29 

837 

066 

850 

702 

676 

826 

886 

♦ Jat 

841 

28 

840 

060 

885 

731 

681 

799 

895 

Kaclihi 

8S8 

26 

888 

1,041 

900 

707 

782 

916 

843 

Kalal 

961 

3 

961 

1,010 

1,031 

679 

847 

961 

1,023 

Kayastha 

824 

31 

824 

1,0.77 

866 

603 

707 

822 

815 

Khati 

945 

18 

914 

1,001 

841 

727 

747 

987 , 

945 

Khatik 

960 

4 

960 

1,130 

943 

761 

881 

1,000 

919 

Koli 

909 

19 

009 

1,087 

914 

783 

762 

940 

858 

Kumhar . 

930 

11 ' 

930 

1,038 

942 

849 

768 

924 

952 

Lodha 

895 

23 

895 

952 

980 

879 

914 

862 

817 

Lohar 

928 

12 

928 j 

1,082 

917 

750 

685 

953 

989 

Mali 

90S 

21 

908 

1,058 

903 

690 

720 

938 

934 

Raigar 

952 

5 

952 

1,112 

958 

754 

837 ■ 

994 

898 

Rajput 

772 

34 

772 

86.3 

728 

600 

614 

768 

897 

Rebari 

918 

15 

918 

'.♦94 

884 

766 

818 

921 

1,007 

Teii 

9U 

8 

911 

1,087 

923 

728 

784 

923 

1,048 

MUSALMAN. 










t Dbohi . 

9s7 

2 

9,s7 

1,058 

93'* 

878 

896 

1,055 

980 

t Kalal 

917 

16 

917 

1,020 

798 

1,007 

754 

918 

1,020 

t Kuttihar 

sss 

•>y 

SS3 

895 

780 

609 

858 

650 

1,435 

Lohar 

897 

22 

807 

991 

898 

711 

858 

997 

806 

Rajput . 

787 

33 

787 

976 

830 I 

741 

675 

710 

827 

Raiger 

.^95 

24 

805 

1.003 

1,001 

961 

756 

839 

861 

Sheikh 

SlO 

32 

SlO 

1,034 

863 

670 

751 

771 

792 

t Teli 

909 

20 

000 

1,032 

876 

859 

910 

889 

919 

MISCELLANEOUS. 










Christian (Indian) 

950 

6 

950 

1,041 

1,023 

1,029 : 

940 

878 

906 

Christian (Others) 

569 

35 

570 

746 

956 

857 

551 

444 , 

547 


♦ Includes figures for Sikh religion. 

t Includes Ajmer-.Merwara figures not shown separately in Imperial Table XIV. but included in the TotaL 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Actual dumber of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1891-1900, 1901- 

1910 and 1911-19^0. 

AJMEE-MERWARA. 





Number of Births. 

NUMBER OF Deaths. 

Difference 

between 

Difference 

betw'eeu 

Difference 

between 

Number 

Number 


Year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

romaleb. 

Total. 

coIiLums 

2 and 3. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former + 
Defect — , 

c<3lumu3 

5 and 6. 
Excess of 
latter over 
former -\- 
Defect — . 

1 

LOlattlDS 

4 and 7. 
Excess of 
former over 
latter -F 
Defect — , 

of female - 
births 
per 1,000 
male- 
births. 

of finale- 
deaths 
per 1,000 
male- 
deaths 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 1 

1 

10 

11 

12 

1891 


• 

6,408 

6,158 

11,566 

6,062 

4,910 

10,972 

— 1,250 

— 1,152 

+ 594 

805 

810 

1892 



4,764 

3,703 

8,467 

11,949 

10,182 

22,131 

— 1,061 

— 1,767 

—13,664 

777 

852 

1893 



6,915 

5,635 

12,550 

6,744 

5,893 

12,637 

— 1,280 

— 851 

— 87 

815 

874 

1894 



9,393 

8,086 

17,479 

9,064 

7,761 

16,825 

— 1,307 

— 1,303 

+ 654 

861 

850 

1895 



10,254 

8,SS4 

19,138 

7,853 

6,756 

14,614 

— 1,370 

— 1,102 

-r 4,524 

866 

860 

1896 



9,277 

8,406 

17,773 

8,193 

7,128 

15,321 

— 781 

— 1,065 

+ 2,452 

916 

870 

189T 


• 

9,669 

8,602 

18,271 

6,931 

6,454 

13,385 

— 1,067 

— 477 

+ 4,886 

890 

931 

1898 



8,573 

7,549 

16,122 

6,440 

5,565 

12,005 

— 1,024 

— 875 

+ 4,117 

881 

864 

1899 



9,2t)0 

7,832 

17,032 

^ 9,048 

8,065 

18,013 

— 1,368 

— 1,883 

— 9S1 

851 

811 

1900 



4,402 

3,556 

7,958 

35,995 

29,072 

65,067 

— 846 

— 6,023 

—57,109 

808 

808 

Total 

1891-1900 


78,855 

67,501 

146,356 

109,184 

91,786 

200,970 

—11,354 

—17,398 

—54,614 

856 

841 

1901 


• 

4,175 

3,504 

7,679 

8,321 

7,477 

15,798 

— 671 

. — 844 

— 8,119 

839 

899 

1902 



9,213 

7,994 

17,207 

8,216 

7,456 

15,672 

— 1,219 

— 760 

+ 1,535 

868 

907 

1903 



7,601 

6,460 

14,061 

7,159 

6,561 

13,720 

— 1^41 

— 598 

-f- 341 

850 

916 

1904 


. ; 

8,529 

7,468 

15,007 

6,843 

6,306 

13,149 

— 1,061 

~ 537 

+ 2,848 

876 

922 

1905 


. , 

9,564^ 

8,238 

17,802 

8,449 

7,883 

16,332 

— 1,326 

— 566 

+ 1,470 

861 

933 

1906 


• ' 

7,335_ 

. 6,454 

13,789^ 

7,876 

7,491 

15,367 

— 881 

— 385 

— 1,578 

880 

051 

1907 


. 1 

8,076_' 

6,805 

14,881 

7,303 

6,828 

14,131 

— 1,271 

— 475 

+ 750 

843 

935 

1908 


. 

10,823 

9,438 

20,261 

9,719 

9,374 

19,093 

— 1,385 

— 345 

+ 1,108 

872 

965 

1909 


. 

9,698 

8,323 

18,021 

12,162 

12,130 

24,292 

— 1,375 

— 32 

— 6,271 

858 

997 

1910 



10,802 

9,553 

20,355 

11,997 

11,885 

23,882 

— 1,249 

— 112 

— 3,527 

884 

991 

Total 

1901-1910 


85;816 

74,237 

160,053 

88,045 

83,391 

171,436 

—11,579 

— 4,654 

—11,383 

865 

947 

1911 



11,984 

10,716 

22,700 

11,009 

10,083 

21,182 

— 1,263 

— 1,016 

+ 1,518 

894 

908 

1912 



12,416 

11,193 

23,609 

10,014 

9,164 

19,178 

— 1,223 

— 850 

-f 4,431 

901 

915 

1913 



11,368 

10.288 

21,656 

6,864 

6,096 

12,960 

— 1,080 

— 768 

+ 8,696 

905 

888 

1914 



12,393 

11,122 

23,515 

7,808 

7,310 

15,208 

— 1,271 

— 688 

+ 8,307 

897 

926 

1915 


. 

11,672 

10,281 

21,953 

6,850 

6,202 

13,052 

— 1,391 

— 648 

+ 8,901 

881 

905 

1916 



10,115 

9,283 

19,308 

10,465 

9,831 

20,296 

— 832 

— 634 

— 898 

918 

939 

1917 


. 

9,835 

8,620 

18,455 

25,782 

25,841 

51,623 

— 1,215 

+ 69 

—33,168 

876 

1,002 

1918 


. 

7,185 

6,029 

13,214 

28,549 

29,004 

57,553 

— 1,156 

-F 455 

—44,339 

839 

1,016 

1919 


. 

8,021 

7,042 

15,063 

7,627 

6,748 

14,375 

— 979 

— 879 

+ 688 

878 

885 

1920 



7,443 

6,484 

13,927 

6,074 

5,918 

12,892 

— 959 

— 1,056 

+ 1,036 

871 

849 

Total 

1911-1920 


102,432 

91,058 

193,490 

122,122 

116,107 

238,319 

—11,374 

— 5,^ 

i 

-44.829 

889 

961 


KOTE. — rigures for Bajputaiia are not available. 




Note.— R ajputana figures am uot. available. 




CHAPTER VII. 


Civil condition. 


1. The statistics pertaining to the Civil condition of the population, living 
in the two Provinces of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, are given in the Impe- 
rial Tables VII and XIV. In the former, they are shown in combination with sex, 
age and religion, and in the latter, with sex, age and caste. The more important 
features of the statistics are exhibited in the five Subsidiary Tables at the end of 
this Chapter. 

2. The Enumerators were told in the Manual to enter (1) each person, whe- Meaning oi statistics, 

ther infant, child or grown up, as either married, unmarried or widowed, (2) , 

divorced persons as widowed, if they had not re-married. (3) prostitutes and 
concubines as unmarried, and (4) as married, persons who were recognized as 

such by custom, even though they had not gone through the full ceremony of 
marriage. They were further instructed to accept the statements made to them 
by the persons concerned and, as instructions were simple and clear and the 
training of Enumerators thorough, the answers recorded by them in the 
Schedules may be accepted as accurate. 

3. The subject has already been discussed at length in 1911. In these Pro- m Marriage, 

vinces, the majority of the population is Hindu among whom the responsibility 

of marriage takes a form more religious than social, and this must therefore 
necessarily affect the population of all religions combined. In Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara combined, ,tke distribution of the population by civil 
condition is as under ; — 


Sex, 

Males and females together . 
Males . . . , 

Females . • • . 


Per 1,000 oe the population. 


Unmarried. 

435 

509 

352 


j Married. 

! 

I 

! 426 

I 

I 

I 397 

458 


Widowed. 

139 

94 

190 


On the face of the above figures, the universality of marriage becomes ques- 
tionable, when the proportion of the unmarried (both sexes) is as high as 435 in 
the mille. It would be right to say that, though the above figures are correct, 
they are as misleading as those of literacy, unless the population of 0-5 is cast 
out of account, as the proportion of the married and the widowed in this group 
is as low as 4 in the mille. Eliminating these persons, the proportions per 1,000 
of the population will be for both sexes together — unmarried, 355 ; married, 486 ; 
and widowed, 159 . The proportion of the unmarried is thus reduced by 80 in a 
thousand. The proportion of the unmarried in the next group 5-10 is also very 
high, and, if the persons in that group are also eliminated, the unmarried will 
decrease by an appreciable proportion. The discussion by religion will be 
taken up later, but, taking ‘All Religions' together, the universality of marriage is 
fairly established, and is demonstrated by the diagram in para. 5 infra. 
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CHAPTER VII.— CIVIL CONDITION. 


In Natural Divisions and Ajmer-Merwara. — The’ age of a person, in this dis- 
cussion, has been divided into four stages ; viz., ‘ C'hildhood,’ covering the period 
from 0-10 ; ‘ Boyhood ’ or ‘ Girlhood,’ 10-20 ; ‘ Adult,’ 20-40 ; and ‘ The aged,’ 40 
and over. This distribution is suitable to depict the civil condition. If child mar- 
riage were not in vogue, the right half of the diagram below in the 0-10 period 

Marital Conditions in the Natural Divisions of Rajjyutana and in Ajmer-Menvara. 


loo 90 go 70 60 50 40 30 20 !0 O 10 2b 30 40 50 60 70 SO 90 !06 



UNMARRIED 


MARRIED^ 


Femaiesj lyierwara 


WIDOW ED 


would have been blank, but both sexes have transgressed the line of division 
throngtout and this is mostly the case in Ajmer-Merwara. 













UNrVEESALITY OP MAERIAGE. 


15 ^ 


By Religion. — The figures in the margin, which exhibit the proportions of 

the unmarried to one thousand 
of each sex living at the age of 
40 years and over, amongst 
the main religions in each of 
the two Provinces, further 
prove the universality of mar- 
riage. The proportions exhi- 
bited both by males and fema- 
les among Christians and by 
males alone among Jains are 
relatively very high in both the 
Provinces. They are, in fact, ex- 
ceptions which may be attri- 
buted, in the case of Christians, to want of religious obligations to marry, and to 
greater freedom to live a life of celibacy. Among Jains, there are two causes 
which result in the high proportion of male bachelors. The first is the inability of 
the bridegroom or his parents to pay the bride’s party the Dapa money (bride’s 
price), which increases in amount as the girl advances in age, and which is not 
infrequently beyond the means of the aspirant to the girl’s hand, and the second 
cause is the shortage of girls. The proportion of the Hindu unmarried males is 

also high and has been swelled to 
no small degree by the members 
of Certain Trading Castes {Maha- 
jan), whose proportions, as given 
in the margin {vide Subsidiary Table V), are in line with those of Jains. 


Religion. 

J 

Proportion of unmarried to 1,000 

OF EACH SEX IN EACH RELIGION 

OUER THE AGE OF 40. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer-3Ierwara. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Animist 

26 

12 

27 

8 

Christian 

76 

45 

128 

1 88 

Hindu . 

71 

5 

43 

i 3 

Jain 

121 

4 

132 

i 8 

Musalman 

40 

9 

59 

‘ 15 


Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara 


Males. 

124 

117 


Females. 

4 

6 


In Musalmans, the corresponding proportions in both the sexes are higher 
in Ajmer-Merwara than in Rajputana. This is attributable to the advent of beg- 
gars and prostitutes to the fair who are generally immarried. Animists call for 
no comment. 


Comparison with adjoining Provinces . — The table on the margin compares 

the civil condition 
in Rajputana and in 
Ajmer-Merwara with 
that in the adjoining 
Provinces. Ajmer- 

and no part of it, 
therefore, touches 
any other Province in 
India. The figures 
show that, among 
the unmarried, the 
Punjab ranks the first in both sexes, Rajputana second and Ajmer-Merwara last 
but one. The United Provinces come to the fore among the married of both 
the sexes, whilst Rajputana is last with Ajmer-Merwara immediately before it. 

Taking widowers, Bombay distinguishes itself by showing the lowest propor- 
tion, each of the rest exhibiting 2 per cent, in excess of it. Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara both, on the other hand, bring discredit upon themselves by showing 
the largest proportion of widows — credit being once again gained by the Punjab, 
which gives the lowest proportion. 

4. The Provinces have now been under the influence of Western education oi Artificial md 
for over a century, and it is for us to see whether it has produced any the weet^SaTcirt 
effect, even after the lapse of such a long time, on the marital condition. ' 

Details of population by civil condition prior to 1901 are not available in Rajpu- 
tana. The starting point for the subject under discussion, can, therefore, only be 
fixed at 1901. The figures in the margin overleaf, abstracted from the Subsidiary 
Table II, give the distribution, by civil condition, of 1,000 of each sex of the popu- 
lation, for 1921. Corresponding figures for the two preceding decades are also 

g^ven 


Merwara lies in the 
heart of Rajputana 


Province. 

Per 

CENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF EACH SEX AND 

Civil condition. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Punjab 

54 

40 

37 

46 

9 

14 

Rajputana 

51 

35 

40 

46 

9 

19 

Bombay . 

48 

34 

45 

48 

7 

18 

Aj mer-Merwara 

47 

33 

44 

48 

9 

19 

United Provinces 

45 

1 

32 

46 

51 

9 

17 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Cnril CofiditiMi 
Religion. 


side by side. It will be seen that tbe number of married 


persojisuf both sexes 
rose in 1911 in Raj- 
putana, but fell 
during this decade. 
The married life is 
covered mostly by 
the age-periods 15-40 
and 40 and over in 
males, and by 10-15, 
15-40 and 40 and 
over in females. All 
the periods this time 
show a fall in the proportions of tlie married and a rise in those of the widowed. 
This, in itself, leads to the conclusion, that the fall in the married is due to the 
effect of epidemics which generally attack people in the prime of life. In respect 
of Ajmer-Merwara, besides the reasons given above, immigration is another 
influencing factor. 




Proportion 

PER 

1,000 FOR 

ALL AGES. 


Province. 


Males. 



Females. 



1921. 

1911. 

1 

1901. 

1921. 

! 

1911. , 

1 

1901. 

Rajputana 

395 

1 

439 

432 

457 

501 ! 

499 

Ajmer-Merwara 

441 

454 

464 

4S5 

510 ' 

516 


It should not, however, be overlooked in this connection, that bachelors 
over 40 years of age have remained unmarried, because they could not pay 
the bride’s price which has since risen in proportion to the rise in prices. This 
social evil has got such a strong hold over several communities, that the advocates 
of reform have so far, with all their efforts, failed to combat it successfully. 


In the Report of 1911, a number of castes have been mentioned among which 
the Dafa custom is openly recognized, and the contagion has since spread to some 
others also. This practice alone does not answer for the entire number of males 
remaining unmarried at such an advanced age as 40 and over ; physical 
or mental defects or religious mania and the shortage of females may also claim 
a certain proportion. It is thus clear, that neither has the spread of English edu- 
cation (which is still only in its infancy — the proportion of the literates in English 
being so low as 5 in the mille in males and ‘5 in females in both the Provinces com- 
bined) incited any prudential checks on marriages, nor has the influence of 
any artificial, social or economic conditions kept these limited few in celibacy 
amongst communities other than the Christian. 


Religion. 

Per mille of the population. 


Males. 


Females. 



Un- 

Diarried, 

Married. 

Widow- 

ed, 

Un- 

married. 

JIar- 

ried. 

Widowed. 

All Religions 

509 

397 

94 

352 

458 

190 

Animist 

567 

393 

40 

483 

420 

97 

Christian . 

624 

335 

41 

527 

389 

84 

Hindu 

507 

396 

97 

343 

462 

1 195 

Jain 

538 

347 

115 1 

329 1 

384 

i 287 

Musalman 

494 

417 

89 i 

369 ^ 

474 

157 


5. The marginal 
distribution of the 
population by civil 
condition and reli- 
gion shows that the 
religion which claims 
the most married 
and widowed in the 
two Provinces com- 
bined, is the Hindu 
in both the sexes. 



CIVIL CONDITION BY RELIGION. 
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The diagram below depicts the distribution of the population according 
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UNMARRIED 


MARRIED 


WIDOWED! 


to civil condition and by certam age-groups in the main religions for the two 
Provinces combined. The age-groups employed in it are slightly at variance with 
those in the Subsidiary Table II. Giving these age-groups the same names as in 
para. 3 sufra under the Sub-Head ' In Natural Divisions and Ajmer-Merwara 
it is found that the Hindu children show the largest proportion (about 6 per 
cent.) of married females, while the Musalman follow it with about 3 per cent. 
This latter religion has the highest proportion of widows. The Jain females and 
the Animistic males have the credit in this stage of life. 

X 2 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Variatioiu. 


In the Boyhood ’ or ‘ Girlhood ’ stage, the proportion of the married and the 
widowed to the unmarried is the highest, both in males and females, in the 
Hindu — and the lo'west, in males, in the Jain, and in females, in the Animistic. 
W idows are most prominent among the Jain. 

In the ‘Adult age, maids are found only for name's sake; though bachelors 
exceed 25 per cent, in the Jain, and about 20 each in the Hindu and the Muaal- 
man. The proportion of widows is pitiably high in the prime of life in the Jain 
and the Hindu, and naturally the lowest' among the Animistic who have the pri- 
vilege of marrying again. 

The record of all the religions and of aU the age-periods is beaten by the Jain 
females in the group of ‘The aged’ not in one but in all conditions — i.e., no maWs, 
the fewest of the married, and the most of the widowed. It must excite pity, 
when one learns that about three-quarters of the Jain population at this stage is 
clothed in black, which is emblematic of widowhood. The Hindu too has no fewer 
wddo\YS than 60 per cent, and the Musalman about 50. Among the Animist, both 
sexes display the lownst proportion in wddowhood — though not much to their credit, 
as the stretch of life is the longest among them. 

6. In Provinces . — The present distribution, by civil condition, of the total 
population is compared below with that of the past Census. 


Unmabkieb. 


Marrieb. 


WiBOWEB. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

j 

Females. 1 

j 

— - — ^ — j- 

Males. 

Females. 

Raj pii tana — 

1921 . 

2,651,196 

, 

1 1,647,049 

1 

2,046,415 

1 

j 

1 

j 

2,129,155 1 

487,280 

883,289 

1911 . 

2,723,756 

j 

I 1,590,523 

2,418,819 

j 

2,612,649 i 

1 

372,701 

911,986 

Actual variation 

; —72,559 

1 -f- 56,526 

—372,404 

—383,494 ' 

+ 114,579 

—28,696 

X^ariation per cent. 

—2*7 

+ 3-6 ! 

1 

—15-4 

->-15*3 ; 

+30-7 

— 3‘1 

Ajmer-XIerwara — 

1921 . 

i 125,736 

73,563 

1 118,907 

1 

1 

i 

109,505 

24,923 

! 42,637 

1911 . 

! 125,600 

72,739 

i 

i 120,869 

120,015 

19,723 

42,413 

Actual variation . 

-fi30 

; +824 

—1,962 

—10,540 

i 

t +5,200 

+224 

X'ariation per cent. 


+1-1 

—1*6 

—8*8 

+ 26*4 

! 

1 

+0-5 


t^nmnrried males exceed unmarried females by about 38 per 
cent., tiiougli. when compared with the males of 1911, they exhibit a fall by about 
3 per cent. Unmarried females liave increased by an out 4 per cent, oxer 1911. On 
the other hand, married females have exceeded married males by about 4 per 
cent., though, when compared with the females of 1911, the loss in them is 15*3, 
which IS prax’ticaily the sanie as that in males. Widovs aie iieaily double the 
widowers who hax'e risen by 31 per cent, oxer 191 U 



COMPARISON OP CONJUGAL LIPB WITH ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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A')mer-Merwam. — Tt has been repeatedly mentioned that the figures of this 
Province were greatly disturbed by pilgrims to the Urs Fair, and the variations 
therein are, therefore, to be taken with caution. Unmarried males are about 70 
per cent, in excess of unmarried females. The variations since 1911, in the pro- 
portion of both sexes, are so small as to be practically negligible — 0 per cent, in 
males and — 1 in females. Unlike Rajputana, married males here exceed married 
females. When compared with 1911 in their own sex, males show a loss of 
about 2 per cent, and females that of 9. The number of the married, in both 
sexes in 1911, was almost equal. Widows number 75 per cent, more than 
widowers, but both of them have increased by '5 and 26 per cent, respectively 
since 1911. 

7. The diagram below compares, by sexes the marital condition in the two Comparisoa of conjngal 

life with Eoglai^ and 
Wales. 

Proportion of the married per mille at each age-period (1) in England and Wales in 
1911 and (2) in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. 



Provinces combined in this decade, with those in England and Wales in 19.kl. The 
most striking feature is. that marriage among both sexes in these Provinces com- 
mences from the very first age-group 0-10, while in England and Wales from 15-20. 
Again, it is found that, here the proportion of married males reaches its zenith in 
the age-group 35-45, while in England and Wales at 45-55. In England and Wales, 
the proportion in the age-group 60 and over is 570 per mille, tlie corresponding 
proportion in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara being only 460. The highest pro- 
portion among females is found in these Provinces in the age-group 20-25, while 
in England and Wales in that of 35-45. The proportions in the last group of life 
(65 and over) here and in England and Wales are about 125 and 360 per mille 
respectively. 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Infant Marriage. 


Ear.y Marriage. 
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8. Tlie expression ‘ Infant marriage ’ is applied here to the marriage of female 
children under 5 years of age. The map in the margin indicates by different sym- 
bols the 

Married Girls under Five years of age. extent to 

which it 
prev ails 
in each 
State or 
Distr i c t. 
Bh a r a t- 
pur, Dhol- 
pur, Kara- 
uli, Bundi 
and Dun- 
garpurare 
the only 
States 
which can 
boast of 
immunity 
from this 
evil cus- 
t o m , 
while Abu 
has the 
infamy of 
possessing 
the high- 
est pro- 
portion — 

per thovisand of the total girls of the same age. Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Marwar!!Taipxm 
Aiwar, Pertabgarh and Kotah display such marriages below 10 per cent, eachj 
Mewar. Tonk and Jhalawar, between 10-20; and Barswara, Kishangarh and 
brrohi. no fewer than between 25 and 35. 

The figures on the margin, abstracted from the Subsidiary Table I, compare 

these propor- 
tions by sex 
and religion, 
with the pre- 
vious Census, 
in each of the 
two Provinces 
separately. It 
will be seen, 
that such mar- 

should have shown signs of decrease with the advance of times, hav?incrIasS 
during the decade — the most noticeable is the appearance of 3 and 10 to the 
thousand among Christians in the males of Bajputana and the females of 
Ajmer-Merwara respectively. Among the selected castes (Subsidiary Table V) 
ttie first seven, showing the highest proportion of married female infants in 
Kajputana, are Tehs and Kalals, (16) each ; Rangrez, 13 ; Reharis and Gujars 12 
each ; and Bala is and Jats, 11 each; while in Ajmer-Merwara they are KumJiars, 
63 ; Balats, 60 ; Guy^s, o3 ; Bamhh, 47 ; Jats and Reharis, 45 each ; and Khatilcs 
and lehs, 40 each. It is thus evident, that this social evil is confined generally 
to the lower strata of society, and particularly to such as have hardlv come in 
touch with education. 




Number of married under 5 years op age in evert 1,000 of 


Province. 

All religion^. 

Animi'it. 

Christian. 

Hindu. 

Jain. 

1 Musalman. j 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1021. 

1911. 

! 

i 1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911 

— 














Rajpntana — 









; 




Males . 
Females 

4 

8 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 


3 

8 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

2 

11 

12 

2 

5 
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13 
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21 ■ 

14 
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1 
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4 

11 

1 
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9. The second age-group (5-10), marriages wherein are styled ‘Early marria- 
ps, shows the highest proportion of married girls, in Bajputana, among the Hindu- 
being (83), followed by the Musalman (66), Animist (28), Christian (20) and Jain 
a2). Corresponding proportions in Ajmer-Merwara are. among the Hindu (119) 
Amnjist (99), Mnsalman (74), Jain (13) and Christian (.3). ' 
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EARLY MARRIAGE. 


The map in the margin shows, by various delineations, the proportion of mar- 
ried girls 
of 5-10 
years of 
age to 

1,000 girls 
of the 

same age 
in each 
State or 
District of 
the Pro- 
V i n c e s. 
Abu gives 
the high- 
est pro- 
po r t i on 
(18 6 ), 
while Ku- 
shalgar h, 
the lowest 
(6). In 
the same 
cate gory 
with Abu, 
are Jha- 
1 a w a r , 
Kish an- 
garii and 
Sliah]_,ura 
w hie h 

show proportions of 150 and over. Ajmer-Merwara and Banswara are slightly better 
off, but the credit is with Jaisalmer, Alwar, Bundi, Kotah and Dungarpm, where 
aa low a proportion as below 50 to a thousand is found. Having done with the 
analysis of the figures of the married females in the age-groups 0-5 and 5-10, it 
seemsdesirable that figures of the 10-15 group be included and the result under 
the head ‘ Early marriage ’ be drawn from those of all the three first age-groups of 
life tO-15) together. It is with this aim, that the proportions of married males 
and females per thousand of their sex population and age in the combined groups 

are given on the 
margin for the two 
Censuses. Looking 
at the figures of 
Rajputana, the pro- 
portion of females 
has increased in all 
the five religions and 
so has that of males 
( J ain males exclu- 
ded) . Aj mer-Mer- 

wara too has moved 
in the same direction in both sexes, excepting in the case of Jain males and 
Christian females, whose proportions have not varied. The proportion of the 
Christian males in Ajmer-Merwara, this time, is four times and a half as much as 
that in 1911, and this is what makes the problem more enigmatic. The increase 
in the proportion of the married in all the three groups up to 15 years of age in 
both sexes is indicative of some deep-rooted cause in the social fabric of the com- 
munities that incites the continuance of early marriages. The custom of early 
marriage is clearly of Hindu origin, and is based on religious grounds ; but, as 
shown by the figures analysed above, it is no longer confined to that religion 
alone. It is equally prevalent among the Musalman and that too to no small 
extent. The other re%ions here discussed are also no exceptions. The prevalence 
of this custom among the other religions is believed, to be partly due to Hindu 


[ Pkoportion of married persons under 1j years to every 1,000 
I OF TOTAL POPULATION OF EACH SEX AT THESE AGES. 


Males. Females. 

Keligion. j j — — ■■ — 

1 Bajputana. mITIL Eajputana. i j^e^aVa. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. j 

1911. 

1921, 

1911. 

Animist 

^ 1 

25 

11 

60 

26 

66 

39 

136 

78 

Christian 


15 

7 

18 

4 

23 , 

13 

13 

13 

Hinda 

; 1 

46 

39 1 

83 

44 

152 1 

132 1 

182 

126 

Jain 

I 

16 

16 1 

17 , 

17 

105 . 

78 1 

94 , 

1 82 

Musalman , 

* i 

48 

37 

45 i 

34 

122 1 

lU 1 

130 ' 

103 


Proportion of married girls 5-10 yeais of age per 1,000 girls of the 

same age-period. 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Wi dowbood. 


PEOPOKTION PEE MILI.E. 


Cdste. 

Kajjiu- 

tana. 

Caste. 

Aj mer- 
Merwara, 

Bhangi 

201 

CTiijar 

361 

Khatik 

191 

Kliati 

338 

Jat . 

; 187 

Bebari 

330 

To)i . 

! 173 

Ean-ircz . 

318 

Balai 

lf)8 

Jat . 

301 

Gujar 

1 103 

Kaial 

293 

Rcbari 

150 

Baml>hi 

235 

Ivumhar 

155 

Khatik 

225 

Dhobi 

151 

: Dhobi . ; 

218 



Mali . 1 

207 



Kumhar . 

205 



Teli . . i 

190 



Chamar 

186 



"Balai 

162 

1 


influence and associations. Early marriage among Christians may be attributed 
to a very high proportion, in the population of this religion, of converts from 
Hinduism, who do not find it easy to renounce the deep-seated sentiment of the 
function of early marriage. This custom amongst the well-to-do Musalmans 
is said to be due to the strict Purdah system which they observe. 

Early marriages are largely extant 
amongst the lower castes than amongst 
the higher ones. The proportion of 
married females of the ages 5-12 is more 
than 150 to a thousand among the castes 
noted in the margin {vide Subsidiary 
Table V). These castes include the 
members of the Musalman religion 
as well. The figures show, that early 
marriages are much more in co mm on 
in Ajmer-Merwara than in Rajputana. 

An enquiry was made to collect informa- 
tion as to the existence of any rules 
to improve upon the marriageable age 
or to regulate akin customs. Out of the 
Rajputana, replies from 12 were in the 
rest were to the effect that no new rules 
were issued during the decade, while those which existed did not restrict the mar- 
riageable age of a girl beyond 13 years. Alwar has passed an Act limiting the 
minimum age of a girl at marriage to 12 years during this decade. Reformed 
societies have no doubt been formed in most of the important castes among 
Hindus. The Rajput Sahha, the Brahman Maha-Sabha, the Mahajan Sabha amd 
the Khatri Conference are all attempting to raise the m.arriageable age but their 
practical effect on the statistics seems little. 

10. The more universal marriage is, the more numerous must cases of widow- 
hood be. In the two Provinces combined, Hinduism together with Jainism is 
the foremost of all religions among the married in both sexes and so also among 
the widowed. The Musalman comes after the Hindu and the Animistic next. 
The Christian exhibits the lowest proportion of widows. 

Taking the Provinces separately — ^the order remains the same, except that 
in Ajmer-Merwara, the Animistic religion shows higher proportion of widows 
than the Christian. Coming to widowhood in infancy(0-5 period) — ^the table below 
will be found expressive of the improvement or otherwise made, by each religion 
during the three successive decades, both by males and by females in each of 
the two Provinces: — 


21 States, Estates 
negative. Those 


and Chiefships in 
received from the 


Peoportiok of wi rowed pee thousand op each sex in the age-period 0 — 6. 


Males, Females. 


Keligion. 


Rajputana. 

Aj mer-Merwara. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

1921. 1 1911. 1901. 

i 

1921. 

1911. 1901, 

1921 . 1911. 1901. 

I 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

1901. 

Aniniist . . . ... | ... ... 


1 


3 



Christian , , 2 ; | 

... 

... ... 

... ... ... 

... 


• ♦ • 

Hindu • .... 1 ... 1 ... 

1 

... ' ... 

11... 2 

1 

... 


Jain . . .... 1 ... ! ... 1 

... 

... ... 

1 

2 

... 

... 

Musalman , • ... ! ... j 

1 i 1 

... 

... 1 

1 

1 , 

1 

... 

i 

... 


There is thus no decrease in the number of widows or widowers either in any of 
the religions or in any of the two Provinces. On the contrary, evidencesj^of 
degeneration are apparent and in Ajmer-Merwara comparatively greater. In the 
age-group 10-15 wherein, as has elsewhere been remarked, most Hindu girls get 
married, the proportion of widows is the highest, while among the Christian girls — 
it is the lowest in both Provinces. In the last two periods, viz., 15-40 and 40 and 
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over, Jain widows predominate. It is noticed, that while the Hindu contributes 
a larger share towards widowhood in the early age-periods, the Jain does so 
towards the later periods (15 and over). 

The map printed below, exhibits the proportion of Hindu widows per 1,000 

Profortion of Hindu widows per 1,000 females of the same religion. 



females of the same religion found in each State or District. It wiU be seen 
that the lowest proportion (108 per thousand), is in Sirohi and the highest (290) 
in Jaisalmer. 

11. The efforts of the social reformers have all proved futile during the decade, oertS“^S! 
as none of the castes, other than those in which widow re-marriage was permis- 
sible, joined hands vdth them. Eesolutions w^ere moved in their conferences 
by some castes but to no fruitful end. Among the selected castes in Subsidiary 
Table V, those indicating a proportion of 100 and over of widowers to 1,000 males 
are Kayastha (130), Brahman and Mahajan each (129), Rebari (117), Lodha (116), 

Kachhi (113), Jat (111), Khati 
ajmeT (108), Koli, Rajput, Rangrez and 
Caste merwaea. Gtijar (107 each). Dhobi (105), 

, : Teli (103) and Ahir (100) in Eaj- 

1921. j 1911. 1921. 1911. putana ; and Jat (138). Ahir and 

_j I Brahman (126 each), Mahajan 

Brahman . 283 I 263 Ahir . . 204 ! ... and Rebari (123 each), Gujar 

Kayastha . 220 212 Brahmnn . 270 2sl i r>\ tj ' iir\A\ J TTl! t' 

MaLjan . 27.i j 259 Jat . . 220 ... (US), Raugrez (104) and Khali 

Rajput . .270 261 K.tiai . . 225 ... (103) iu Ajmer-Merwara. 

* ’ Lodha . , 204 ! ... the margin are noted the 

Mahajan . ' 278 , 276 castcs which present more than 

Rajput ! .' 279 , 274 200 widows per 1,000 females, 

Rebari . . j 262 i ... together with their proportions 

■ ■ 1 ■” in 1911. It will be seen that the 

~r~ m. 1 ., , ■ , 0,1 „ 1 • r ...... T number of widows has increased 

Note. — T he blanks m the 1^11 column indicate that the pro n • 3 

portions were below 200. pracuically 121 cv ery casue and 

that many others have entered the category since 1911. 


Note. — T he blanks in the 1^11 column indicate that the pro 
portions were below 200. 


Y 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution by ci\11 condition of 1,000 of each sex and main 



- 





RAJPUTAXA. 


. 



Rfcii- 

Sex and age- 


UN'MABRIED. 



Married. 



Widowed. 


Siou. 

periods. 














1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

r 

MALES. 












0 — 5 


996 

90S 

994 

4 

2 

6 





5—10 


977 

980 

965 

21 

19 

.31 


1 

4 


10—1.5 


SS5 

888 

854 

103 

108 

129 

7 

4 

17 


15 — 20 


648 

677 

629 

.331 

309 

328 

21 

14 

43 

CC 

20 — 40 


2o5 

220 


♦‘>94 

722 

681 

101 

58 

96 

c 

40 — 60 


69 

71 

90 

688 

752 

715 

243 

177 

195 


CO and over 


62 

62 

69 

515 

564 

572 

423 

371 

359 














FEMALES 












0—5 


901 

994 

987 

8 

6 

12 

1 


1 


5—10 


920 

934 

910» 

76 

64 

84 

4 


6 


10 — 15 


.5{>0 

558 

603 

396 

433 

374 

15 

9 

23 


15 — 20 


108 

91 

197 

849 . 

878 

718 

43 

31 

65 


20 — 40 


11 

8 

17 

832 

869 

S 06 

157 

123 

177 


40 — 60 


6 

4 

6 

465 , 

472 

497 

529 

524 

497 

1 

CO and over 


6 

O 

6 

144 

141 

242 

850 

856 

752 

r 

MALES. 












0 — 5 


998 

999 

997 

2 

1 

3 





5 — 10 


990 

994 

998 

9 


10 

1 

1 



10—1.5 


921 

945 

916 

< t 

53 

62 

2 

2 

22 


15—20 


670 

753 

750 

320 

238 

185 

10 

9 

65 


20—40 


108 

148 

186 

834 

816 

662 

58 

36 

152 


40 — 60 



14 

48 

855 

898 

725 

113 

88 

227 

•r 

Co and over 


20 

10 

73 

741 

738 

575 

239 

252 . 

347 

1 ^ 

FEMALES. 














990 

998 

979 

4 


21 





5—10 


971 

983 

951 

28 

17 . 

47 

1 


2 


Kt — 15 

1 

761 

765 

81)2 

235 

232 

166 

4 

3 

32 


15 — 20 


262 

217 

378 

726 

774 

5.32 

32 

9 

90 


20 — 4«) 

, 

18 

17 

49 

916 

935 

756 

66 

48 

195 


40—60 


11 

8 

11 

60.5 

513 

40.5 

384 

479 

584 


60 and over 


12 

8 

32 

179 

128 

252 

809 

364 

716 


MALES. 












0 — 5 


995 

1.000 

1,000 

3 




. . 1 



5—10 


088 

996 

989 

10 

4 ' 

11 





10—15 


959 

931 

978 

41 

19 

22 





15—20 


834 

934 

881 

1.52 

53 

113 

14 

13 

6 


20—40 


230 

307 

46/ » 

700 

604 

494 

61 

29 ' 

46 


40—60 


82 

61 

85 

796 

842 

763 

122 

97 

152 


60 and over 


48 

98 

28 

702 

707 

743 

250 

195 . 

229 

5 ^ 

FEMALES. 









i 



0—5 

' 

1 000 

1 000 

1 000 








5—10 


978 

984 

984 

20 

16 

16 ' 





10—15 


929 

9.10 

945 

71 

44 

44 


*’ 26 : 

11 


15 — 20 


573 

585 

6( 17 

420 

405 

385 

7 

10 

8 


20 — 40 


111 

165 

168 

842 

798 

718 

47 

37 

114 


40—60 



SO 

65 

601 

571 

675 

354 

.349 

260 

1 

6n and over 


49 

56 

8 1 

328 

129 

292 

623 

815 

625 


, MALES. 









] 


1 

0—5 


997 

90S 

994 

3 

2 

6 





.5—10 


976 

970 

065 

22 

20 

31 

2 

1 

4 


m— 15 


880 

883 

851 

113 

113 

133 

7 

4 . 

16 


15—20 


042 ' 

672 

620 

336 

31 1 ' 

336 

22 

14 i 

44 


20 — 40 


208 1 

224 

OO ■> 

6^8 

717 

681 

104 

59 ■ 

96 


40—60 


72 

74 

”93 

689 

747 

711 

249 

179 

196 

r 

CO and over 


65 . 

66 

71 

5 O 6 

556 

564 

429 

378 

365 

1 “ 

FEMALES 


i 










0—5 


991 I 

993 

9^.5 

8 

7 

13 

1 


2 


5—10 


913 

928 

91 13 

S3 

70 

01 

4 

2 

6 


10—15 


562 

.5 ;i > 

578 

422 

46)5 

398 

16 

10 

24 


1 5 — 2( > 


94 

76 

174 

860 

^91 

761 

46 

33 

65 


20—40 


0 

7 

13 

82^ 

SOS 

809 

163 

125 

178 


40—60 


6 1 

3 

5 

457 

4 60 

496 

537 

528 : 

499 


Co and n\er 


5 • 


5 

140 

130 

234 

855 

858 ^ 

761 


. MALES. 












r '‘—5 


998 

999 

094 

2 

1 

6 





5—10 


992 1 

90.5 

954 

7 

4 

42 

1 

1 

4 


lit— 15 


059 I 

944 

841 

37 

.53 

134 

4 


25 


15—20 


686 

695 

t>n4 

297 

296 

356 

17 

9 

40 


2"— to 


*276 

262 

265 

616 

066 

631 

108 

72 

104 


0) — CtO 


124 

124 

127 

578 

620 

590 

298 

2.56 

27 1 


<>ii and o\er 


lo9 

93 

71 

t/)0 

44 6 

451 

491 

461 

478 

. 

^ FEMALES. 












! 0—5 


996 

998 

993 

*> 


7 

1 




5—10 


9S5 

987 

927 

12 

12 

67 

5 

1 

' ' 6 


10—15 


77 4 

705 

♦5^5 

211 

2'^6 

281 

15 

9 

:n 


1.5—20 


7.3 

77 

284 

8.51 

S69 

650 

76 

54 

66 


20—40 


11 

6 

3M 

♦lot 1 

7i7 

713 

200 

*\57 

257 


40 — t'lO 


3 


3 

3.i8 

344 

424 

659 

653 

571 


6<.» and over 


4 

5 

> 

lo7 

96 

247 

889 

899 

746 


MALES. 












0~.5 


9S9 

998 

997 

11 

2 

3 





5— 1(» 


972 

979 

961 

27 

20 

30 

1 

1 

9 


10—15 


888 

890 

864 

100 

97 

114 

6 

4 

22 


1 :> — 2' ► 


680 

684 

6tj8 

299 

302 

301 

21 

14 

31 


2o — 40 


198 

2o4 

OQO 

706 

739 

707 

96 

57 

70 


40— CU 


42 ' 

4} 

"iii 

736 

798 

791 

222 

3.59 

148 

c 

« 

♦50 and over 


33 j 

35 

51 

5'.0 

619 

G70 

408 

346 

279 


i FEMALES. 


i 









~ 

0—5 


987 

995 

996 

12 

.5 

4 

1 




5—10 


929 ; 

930 

047 

66 

60 

50 

5 

1 

3 


10—15 


663 1 

6.55 

604 

.326 

.337 

295 

11 

8 

11 


15—20 


165 1 

165 

271 

808 

, 813 

676 

27 

22 

53 


2o_40 


1^ 1 

1.5 

85 

869 

802 

833 

112 

93 

132 


40-60 


9 ; 

8 

16 

532 

546 

563 

459 

446 

421 


60 and over 


8 ! 

1 7 

11 

181 

177 

398 

811 

1 810 

i 

691 



AJMEROIEEWAKA. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Sex and ane- 
periods. 


1911 1901 1921 1911 1901 1921 1911 1901 


Males. 


996 

093 

6 

4 

2 

1 


0 — 5 

966 

061 

41 

32 

36 

4 

2 

3 5—10 

876 

846 

137 

136 

135 

12 

8 

19 10—15 

6S2 

640 

348 

296 

317 

23 

22 

43 15 — 20 

226 

209 

713 

703 

705 

97 

71 

20—40 

48 

83 

722 

770 

739 

225 

182 

178 40—60 

46 

57 

561 

577 

579 

398 

377 

364 60 and over 








FEMAL 

988 

993 

10 

12 

7 

1 


0—5 

917 

902 

106 

SO 

89 

5 

3 

9 5 — “In 

559 

610 

411 

430 

365 

14 

11 

25 10—15 

101 

173 

880 

870 

767 

29 

29 

60 15—20 

11 

26 

845 

S74 

825 

144 

115 

14L> 2o — 40 

6 

15 

457 

459 

416 

537 

535 

568 40—60 

6 

7 

116 

107 

113 

876 

887 

8SO 6n and over 








MALES 

997 



3 




0—5 

985 


52 

15 


2 


5—10 

895 


129 

105 


21 


10—15 

745 


404 

227 


34 

28 

16—20 

121 


823 

810 


71 

66 

20 — 40 

15 


820 

860 


150 

116 

. ; 40—60 

15 , 


590 

646 


398 

339 

60 and over 



i 





FEMALE 

998 


13 ' 

O 


3 


0—5 

938 


99 i 

62 




5—10 . 

511 


367 ' 

446 


8 

43 

10—15 . 

63 


880 

931 


7 

6 

15—20 

11 


906 

9.55 


81 

34 

20—40 



533 

464 


457 

536 

; ; 40—60 



1?1 

132 


869 

868 

60 and over 








^ MALES 

1,000 

1,000 






0 — 5 

1,000 

990 



10 : 



5—10 

987 

961 

5.5 

13 

39 



! ! in— 15 

957 

788 

10 

40 

195 . 


.3 

17 15—20 

701 

365 

362 

287 

553 

23 

12 

82 20 — 4() 

94 

115 

737 

806 

710 

1*^2 

100 

175 40-“ 60 

81 

212 

656 

532 

519 

26.3 

387 

269 2ind over 








female 

1 nOO 

1,000 

10 





n— .5 

996 

1,0(10 

2 

4 




5—10 

959 

659 

27 

41 

' ’341 

9 


10—15 

747 

482 

229 

251 

489 

5 

n 

29 15—20 

250 

168 

752 

692 

802 

77 

58 ‘ 

30 20 — 40 

130 

1.33 

.5,56 

598 

560 

343 

272 

307 40—60 

11.3 

25 

277 

189 

187 

692 

698 

787 60 and over 








MALEg. 

996 

].ono 

7 

4 


1 


0 — -5 

963 

958 i 

47 

35 

39 

5 

o 

3 5—10 

864 

840 

154 

128 

139 

13 

9 

21 10—15 . 

661 

613 

373 

315 

340 

26 

24 

47 3 5— 2o 

210 

188 

731 

717 

721 

104 

73 

91 20 — 40 

45 

83 

719 

772 

737 

236 

183 

180 40—60 

46 

57 

549 

569 

561 

417 

385 

382 60 and over 








' female 

986 

991 

21 

14 

9 

1 


0—5 

907 

889 , 

119 

on 

99 

6 

3 

12 ’>—10 

524 

5SO 

446 

464 

392 

16 

12 

28 — 15 

71 

155 

901 

899 

779 

,30 

JO 

66 l.V— 20 

6 

20 

846 

880 

824 

149 

lU 

156 20— 4<) 

4 

16 

450 

450 

407 

.547 

■546 

577 40—60 

4 

6 

102 

lt)2 

101 

892 

894 

894 60 and over 








M ALES. 

999 

1,000 

2 

1 




0—5 

906 

976 

4 

4 

20 

2 


4 .5—10 . . 

943 

844 

38 

54 

142 

3 

3 

14 10—15 

735 

681 

316 

257 

287 

r> 

H 

;^2 1.5 — 2n 

302 

312 

6u6 

fxil 

6(i0 

118 

97 

79 20—40 

148 

167 

531 

567 

572 

332 

2S5 

261 40—60 

132 

114^ 

340 

3S8 

52i> 

.552 

48n 

366 6<j and over 






! 


femiles 

997 

995 

2 

3 

5 

2 ' 


. 0 — 5 

990 

973 

13 

9 

25 

1 

1 

2 5—10 

034 

801 . 

273 

.350 

179 

9 

16 

20 In — 15 

57 

203 , 

900 

SS7 

734 

49 

56 

-o !,>— 20 

6 

39 ; 

69-5 

726 

755 

293 

258 

2* >6 20—40 

3 

21 ! 

288 

331 

414 

£03 

6t>6 

■>65 4() — 6() 

5 

15 i 

<i9 

60 

206 

896 

935 

719 60 and over 

i 

1 

1 






MALES. 

999 ! 

992 

4 

1 

S 



0—5 

974 

969 1 

23 

25 

27 

3 

1 

4 5—10 

899 

874 ( 

07 

92 

114 

7 

Q 

JO 10—15 

733 1 

750 ] 

274 

251 

226 

21 

16 

24 15—20 

217 

27.5 ! 

701 

716 

657 

81 

07 

C8 20—40 

33 

53 

760 

810 

80,5 

179 

157 

142 4n — 60 

34 : 

43 j 

615 

635 

650 

335 

331 

307 60 and Over 

1 

1 




1 


FEMALES. 

993 

1,000 ’ 

11 

7 


. . 

. . 0 — 5 

910 

947 1 

74 

57 

53 

8 

3 

5—10 

646 

715 

331 

346 

278 

8 

8 

7 10—15 . 

1.57 

256 1 

839 

821 

720 

23 

22 

24 15— 2«) 

23 : 

49 ; 

873 

887 

853 , 

104 

90 

98 20—40 

10 i 

8 ' 

511 

530 

461 

474 

451 

531 40—60 

13 j 

13 ; 

168 

140 

132 ; 

818 

847 

855 60 ana over 
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CHAPTEB Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION 



Religion, Province and 
Natural Divisions. 


All ages. 


Unmarried. Married. Widowed. UiiUiariied. Married. Widowed. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 


9 10 


eajputana and 
ajmee-merwaea. 


All Religions . 



509 

o97 

94 

99G 

Animist . 



507 

393 

40 

998 

Christian 



024 

335 

41 

997 

Hindu 



507 

390 

97 

99t) 

Jain 



538 

347 

115 

998 

Musalman 


* i 

494 

417 

89 

989 


RAJPUT ANA. 


All religions 


* 1 

511 

395 

94 

996 

Animist . 



567 

393 

40 

998 

Christian 



54G 

401 

50 

995 

Hindu 



508 

395 

97 

997 

Jain 

. 


540 

340 

114 

998 

Musalman 


j 

500 

410 

90 

989 


Eastern Division. 


All religions 


. 1 403 

404 

103 

995 

Animist . 


. i 512 

437 

51 

991 

Christian 


. I 540 

411 

49 

992 

Hindu 


. I 493 

403 

104 

997 

Jain 


. I 500 

355 

136 

994 

Musalman 


. 1 483 

421 

96 

984 


Sonthem Division. 


980 

18 i 

071 

27 1 

989 

7 

982 

16 i 

983 

15 ’ 

969 

29 ! 


All religions 


j 

522 

410 

68 

995 

Animist . 


1 

568 

393 

.39 

998 

Christian 



600 

354 

46 

1,000 

Hindu 



509 

416 

75 

994 

Jain 


. j 

534 

355 

111 

997 

Musalman 


• 1 

469 

404 

67 

995 


Western Division. 


All religion.s 

542 

364 

04 

008 

Animist ...» 

600 

338 

62 

995 

Christian 

497 

446 

57 

1,000 

Hindu .... 

i 540 

364 

96 

998 

Jain .... 

: 562 

333 

105 

099 

Musalman 

547 

368 

85 

996 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


All religions 

460 

441 

03 

993 

Animist . 

500 

438 

62 

1,000 

Christian 

. . 688 

279 

33 

1,000 

Hindu 

. ' 466 

439 

05 

992 

Jain 

511 

362 ♦ 

127 

998 

Musalman 

. 445 

472 

S3 

996 


955 

41 

947 

51 

1,000 


948 

*47 

994 

4 

973 

24 


SUBSIDIABY TABLES 
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TABLE n. 

ages in each main religion and Natural Division. 


A JIBIHR— SlJilR W ARA, 



10—15. 



16^0. 


40 

AND OVER. 


Unmarried, 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

; 

17 

18 

19 

883 ' 

110 

7 

301 

616 

83 

67 

653 

280 

920 

78 

2 

227 

725 

48 

25 

837 

138 

951 

49 


545 

422 

33 

101 

751 

148 

878 

115 

7 

301 

613 

86 

69 

644 

287 

959 

37 

4 

359 

551 

90 

122 

539 

339 

889 

1 

105 

6 

304 

618 

78 

42 

1 

698 

260 

j 

885 

108 

7 

302 

615 

83 

67 

652 

281 

921 

77 

2 

228 

724 

48 

26 

837 

137 

959 

41 


320 

625 

55 

76 

780 

144 

880 

113 

7 

304 

611 

85 

71 

642 

287 

959 

37 

4 

358 

552 

90 

121 

542 

337 

888 

f 

1 

106 

6 

303 

617 

80 

40 

i 

693 

267 

884 

109 

7 

291 

621 

88 

i 

72 

631 

297 

876 

118 

6 

207 

742 

51 

25 

812 

163 

932 

68 


295 

642 

63 

77 

797 

126 

883 

110 

7 

290 

621 

89 

75 

626 

299 

931 

64 

5 

376 

527 

97 

172 

476 

352 

887 

107 

6 , 

284 

, 632 

j 

84 

36 

i 

1 1 

690 i 

274 

877 

118 

5 

j 

268 

! 

1 

‘ 663 

' 69 

45 i 

741 

214 

922 

76 j 

2 ^ 

225 

727 

48 

25 

840 ' 

135 

1,000 

i 


418 

547 

35 

92 

741 

167 

858 

136 ! 

6 * 

274 

651 

75 

46 

725 

229 

965 

30 

' 5 

368 

550 

82 

102 

566 

332 

872 

! 

j 

122 

1 6 

i 

1 

260 

678 

62 

i 

28 . 

783 

i 

1 

189 

892 ' 

101 

1 

i j 

1 i 

1 7 

352 

564 

84 

74 

631 1 

295 

926 

74 


406 

532 

62 

28 ’ 

758 ' 

214 

972 

28 


291 

659 

50 

55 

771 

174 

888 

105 

7 

351 

564 

85 

75 

629 

296 

967 

31 ' 

' 2 

338 

570 

92 

101 

568 

331 

895 

99 

6 

i 

360 , 

1 

565 1 

i 

j 

75 

54 

j 

! 

! 

1 

I 

672 

274 

851 ; 

137 

12 ‘ 

279 

639 i 

82 

51 

692 ! 

257 

850 ' 

129 

21 

210 

728 

62 

27 

778 

195 

945 

55 

.** i 

678 

303 

19 

128 

720 

' 152 

833 

154 

13 

256 

657 

87 

43 

688 

1 269 

959 

• 38 

3 

361 

545 i 

94 

132 

501 

367 

896 ! 

97 

7 : 

308 

622 I 

70 ] 

' 59 ; 

730 

‘ 211 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 females at certain 


RAJPUTANA AND 


Religion, Province and 
Natural Divisions. 


All ages. 

; 


0—5. 

1 

5—10. 


Unmarried.! 

i 

Married, j 

Widowed. ■ 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 ' 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

.9 

10 

RAJPUTANA AND 









AJMER-MERWARA. 









All religions 

. i 352 : 

458 

190 

994 

5 

1 919 

77 

4 

Animist . 

J83 

420 1 

97 

996 

4 

970 

29 

1 

Christian 

527 

389 ! 

84 

995 

5 

987 

11 

2 

Hindu 

343 

462 ^ 

195 

991 

8 

1 912 

84 

4 

Jain 

. ! 329 

384 

287 

996 

3 

1 983 

12 

5 

Musalman 

369 

474 

157 

987 

12 

1 929 

66 , 

5 

RAJPUTANA. 

i 





1 ! 

! 

i 


All religions 

1 

. j 353 

457 

190 

991 

8 

1 920 

76 

4 

Animist . 

. 1 484 

420 

96 

996 

4 

971 

28 

1 

Christian 

. 1 491 

429 

80 

1,000 


977 

20 

3 

Hindu 

. 1 344 

460 

196 

991 

8 

1 913 

83 

4 

Jain 

. 330 

384 

286 

996 

3 

1 983 

12 

5 

^lusalman 

. 372 

i 

472 

156 

987 

12 

1 929 

66 

5 

Eastern Division. 

i 

! 





1 



All religions 

334 

478 

188 

993 

6 

1 925 

71 

4 

Animist . 

408 

474 

118 

986 

14 

918 

80 

2 

Christian 

491 

432 

j 77 

1,000 


975 

25 

... 

Hindu 

332 

477 

' 191 

994 

5 

1 024 

72 

4 

Jain 

285 

424 

291 

992 

i 7 

1 967 

25 

8 

Musalman 

360 

1 

486 

154 

, 988 

10 

2 930 

1 

66 

4 

Southern Division. 

' 



( 


1 i 

' 1 



All religions 

388 

440 

172 

984 

! IJ 

j 

1 1 921 

76 

3 

Animist . 

486 

419 

; 95 

906 

4 

972 

26 

2 

Christian 

530 

407 

i 

1,000 


986 

14 


Hindu 

360 

448 

192 

980 

19 

! 1 897 

09 

! 4 

Jain 

349 

379 

272 

904 

5 

1 983 

11 

6 

Musalman 

367 

490 

143 

954 

45 

1 ’ 922 

; } 

! i 

74 

i 4 

i 

Western Division. 



1 

1 

} 


( 

i 

1 

1 



Ail religions 

363 

429 

i 208 

994 

' 6 

i ... 911 

85 

4 

Animist . 

464 

408 

128 

902 

8 

957 

30 

4 

Christian 

430 

442 

119 

1,000 


t ... i 083 


17 

Hindu 

360 

433 

207 

904 

6 

* ... i 904 

**’92 

4 

Jain 

335 

371 

294 

90<> 

1 

1 990 

7 

! 3 

Musalman 

403 

432 

'■ 165 

{ 

994 

6 

1 ... 1 930 

t 

64 

6 

AJMER-MERWARA. 



i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

i 

j 







1 

* 

1 




All religions 

326 

485 

' 189 

980 

10 

1 ! 889 

106 

5 

Animist . 

403 

473 

1 124 

084 

13 

! 3 i 901 

99 

... 

Christian 

562 

351 

87 

990 

10 

... i 997 

3 


Hindu 

320 

48S 

i 192 

978 

21 

1 • 875 

119 

' 6 

Jain 

308 

401 

288 

096 

2 

2 : 986 

13 

1 1 

Musalman 

334 

500 

166 

988 

11 

1 ‘ 1 “ 

74 

1 3 



SUBSIDIABY TABLES, 
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TABLE n — contd. 


ages in each main religion and IVatural Diyision, 


AJMER-MEBWABA — cmtd. 



10—15. 



15—40. 


40 AND OVER. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

11 

I 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

i 

! '' 

19 

5S8 

397 

15 

29 

836 

135 

6 

389 

1 

605 

760 

236 

1 4 

61 

883 

56 

11 

521 

468 

950 

44 

6 

235 

713 

52 

66 

529 

405 

561 

423 

16 

25 

835 

140 

6 

381 

613 

771 

215 

14 

23 

721 

2.56 

4 

283 

713 

663 

327 

10 

48 

858 

94 

10 

442 

548 

589 

396 

15 

29 

835 

136 

6 

389 

605 

761 

235 

4 

61 

883 

.56 

12 

522 

466 

929 

71 


176 

782 

42 

45 

554 

401 

562 

422 

16 

25 

834 

141 

5 

382 

613 

774 

211 

15 

23 

720 

257 

4 

285 

711 

663 

326 

11 

48 

857 

95 

9 

443 

548 

535 

449 

16 

24 

847 

129 

7 

402 

591 

632 

361 

7 

34 

892 

74 

7 

473 

520 

916 

84 i 


168 

795 

37 

41 

547 

412 

519 

464 i 

17 

21 

846 

1 133 

7 

397 

596 

557 

422 

21 

14 i 

738 

248 

4 

296 

700 

649 

341 

i 

1 

j 

10 

44 

870 

86 

10 

1 

! 

1 

451 

539 

642 

j 

347 1 

11 

39 

841 

120 

7 

398 

595 

765 i 

231 

4 

62 

883 

55 

11 

524 

465 

977 

23 


265 

695 

40 

68 

661 

271 

588 ' 

399 

13 

33 j 

833 

134 

6 

374 

620 

815 

172 

13 ’ 

25 

746 

229 

3 

280 

717 

659 ! 

332 j 

[ 

9 

i 

43 1 

1 

1 

878 

79 

6 

1 

467 

527 

639 

344 ! 

17 

31 1 

802 

167 

3 

356 

641 

744 

247 

9 

53 : 

827 

120 

5 

501 

494 

912 

88 


92 

843 

65 

41 

486 

473 

620 

362 

18 

27 ; 

808 

165 

3 

354 

643 

820 

167 i 

13 

25 j 

696 

279 

4 

284 

712 

692 

296 I 

i 

1 

12 

60 1 

816 

124 

5 

417 

578 

575 

I 

411 ' 

14 

26 

852 

122 

7 

379 

614 

625 

367 : 

8 

30 

901 

69 

8 

433 

559 

964 

27 

9 

294 

644 

62 

88 

503 

409 

538 

446 j 

16 

17 

857 

126 , 

3 

371 

626 

718 

273 ; 

9 

20 

737 

243 

8 

252 

740 

661 

331 j 

8 

46 

866 

88 ; 

15 

432 

553 
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CHAPTEB Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Distribution by Civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion. 


2 

i 

\ 



BAJPTJTA^fA. 


i 

1 

1 



A JMEE-MERWAEA 



Eeligion and Age. 


Males. 



Females. 

i 

1 


Males. 



Females. 



marrie 1. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

W'idowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 , 

11 

12 

13 

ALL REUGIONS— 

0 — 10 • . , . 

9,852 

136 

12 

9,537 

440 

23 

9,718 

254 

28 , 

9,312 

657 

31 

10—15 .... 

8,851 

1,084 

65 

5,890 

3,959 

151 

8,513 

1,370 

117 

5,748 

4,110 

142 

15—40 .... 

3,020 

6,145 

835 

289 

8,348 

1,363 

2,793 

6,386 

821 

261 

8,515 

1,224 

40 and over 

674 

6,515 

2,811 

59 

3,891 

6,050 

611 1 

6,918 

2,571 

65 

3,793 

6,142 

! ' ! 

1 Animist — 

i , < 1 

1 0—10 .... 
f 

0,936 

61 

3 

9,824 

169 

7 

9,681 

306 

13 

9,410 

577 

13 

1 lU— 15 .... 

} 

9,204 

774 

22 

7,614 

2,346 

40 

8,505 

1,290 

205 

6,250 

3,674 

70 

; 15 — 10 . 

2,279 

7,241 

480 

613 

8,825 

562 

2,096 ' 

7,276 

628 

292 

9,020 

688 

1 40 and over 

1 

255 

8,373 

1,372 

113 

6,221 

4,666 

267 

7,778 

1,955 

75 

4,336 

5,589 

1 

1 

Christian — ' 

0—10 .... 

9,913 

62 

25 

9,882 

105 

13 

10,000 



9,940 

60 


10—15 .... 

9,590 

410 


9,290 

710 


9,448 

552 


9,643 

268 

89 

j 15—10 .... 

3,205 

0,249 

546 

1,767 

7,824 

419 

6,776 

3,023 

196 

2,945 

6,437 

613 

1 40 and over 

i 

761 

7,790 

1,440 

454 

5,540 

4,006 

1,283 

7,105 

1,522 

877 

5,029 

4,094 

Hinda — 

0—10 .... 

9,849 

139 

12 

9,497 

480 

23 

9,676 

292 

32 

9,223 

741 

36 

10—15 .... 

S,S04 

1,128 

68 

5,621 

4,216 

163 

8,330 

1,537 

133 

5,384 

4,455 

161 

15—40 .... 


6,109 

855 

251 

8,342 

1,407 

2,558 

6,560 

876 

172 

8,565 

1,263 

40 and over 

705 

6,422 

2.373 

,55 

3,816 

6,129 

433 

6,881 

2,686 

35 

.3,708 

6,257 

Jain — 

0—10 .... 

9,944 

48 

8 

9,891 

81 

28 

9,954 

36 

10 

9,906 

78 

16 

10—15 .... 

9,590 

373 

37 

7,741 

2,114 

145 

9,594 

382 

24 

7,179 

2,734 

87 

!,>— 10 .... 

3,585 

5,519 

896 

228 

7,200 

2,572 

3,607 

5,447 

946 

106 

7,369 

2,435 

40 and over 

1,207 

5,423 

3,370 

36 

2,853 

7,111 

1,324 

5,004 

3,672 

80 

2,516 

7,404 

MasaImaa-» 

0—10 .... 

0,704 

195 

11 

9,573 

396 

31 

9,836 

149 

15 

9,534 

446 

20 

10—15 .... 

8,879 

1,059 

62 

6.631 

3,262 

107 

8,954 

971 

75 

6,608 

3,307 

85 

15 — #0 .... 

d,027 

6,178 

795 

481 

8,567 

952 

3,080 

6,222 

698 

455 

8,601 

8S4 

40 and over 

401 

6,931 

2.668 

89 

4,433 

5,478 

590 

7,298 

2,112 

149 

4,318 

5,533 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distributi«ii by t'ivil ooudition of 1,000 of each 







DisiraBUTXox 

OF l.OOO MALBS OF 

EACH 

ABC B\ 

CIVIL CONDITION’. 




sS 

cS 

. St 
a 5 

ALL AGES 


0— a 


5- 

-12. 



12—20. 



20—40. 


4!) 

and over. 

Caste. 

s ^ 
























-3 



r? 






■? 








‘1 


1 

1 

-r 

1 

'z 


2 


i. 

t 

1 



1 

'P 



iU 

2 



H 


*r 


"E 


B 

z 

3 

B 

E 


B 


'B 


3 

5 






- 

i?, 







$ 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

v 

9 

.10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 

29 

Ahir 

. . R 

504 

396 

100 

990 

9 

1 

948 

49 


617 

354 

29 

204 

685 

111 

96 

596 

308 


A 

426 

448 

126 

983 

17 


921 

79 


677 

310 

13 

276 

582 

142 

48 

645 

307 

Balai 

. . B 

461 

462 

77 

993 

6 

1 

954 

43 

3 

639 

344 

17 

107 

806 

87 

25 

756 

219 


A 

452 

464 

84 

996 

3 

1 

928 

66 

6 

673 

297 

30 

109 

805 

86 

21 

734 

245 

Bamblii . 

R 

546 

376 

78 

993 

2 


048 

4S 

4 

768 

203 

24 

135 

715 

100 

112 

658 

230 


A 

424 

496 

80 

972 

28 


918 


5 

591 

365 

44 

122 

827 

51 

22 

736 

242 

Bhang i - 

R 

490 

425 

85 

994 

5 

1 

941 

54 

5 

044 

318 

38 

127 

773 

100 

85 

675 

240 

A 

443 

477 

80 

992 

8 


917 

78 

5 

593 


23 

140 

763 

97 

26 

742 

232 

Brahman 

R 

507 

364 

129 

996 

4 


071 


2 

7'^ 

245 

30 


602 

121 

121 

535 

344 


A 

466 

403 

126 

998 


2 

974 

23 

3 

695 

289 

16 

277 

6)J6 

117 

90 

572 

338 

Certain Trading 

Castes R 

514 

357 

129 

096 

3 

1 

977 

17 

6 

697 

253 

50 

257 

620 

123 

124 

525 

351 

(Mahajan). 

A 

489 

388 

123 

996 

2 

0 

988 

i 

0 

/ Di 

237 

6 

249 

639 

112 

117 

528 

3 j5 

Chamar . 

R 

474 

436 

90 

094 

5 

1 

952 

45 

3 

624 

341 

35 

101 

797 

102 

28 

701 

271 


A 

452 

477 

71 

990 

9 

1 

924 

69 

7 

598 

376 

26 

61 

853 

86 

13 

779 

208 

Christian (Indian) 

R 

533 

408 

59 

993 

4 

:j 

981 

15 

4 

801 

103 
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TABLE V. 


sex at certain ages for selected castes. 


BISTEIBTJTIOX OF 1.000 FEMALES OF EACH AGE BY CIVIL €OXDITIO^\ 


At.l ages. 



0—6. 



5—12. 


12—20. 


20 — 40. 

o 

V, 

5 ^ 

P S 

'd 

Se 

o 

2 

? 

40 AJfD OVEE. 

'3 

o 

s 

s 

P 

o 

a 

a 

o 

'O 

rs 

o 

‘E 

e3 

P 

rs 

c 

§ 

c 

o 

TS 

P 

S 
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Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

'd 

1 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

350 

489 

161 

991 

8 

1 

864 

132 

4 

214 

742 

44 

11 

860 

129 

12 

473 

515 

288 

508 

204 

900 

34 


846 

144 

10 
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796 

32 


823 

177 


373 

627 

341 

496 

163 

989 

11 


827 
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5 
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782 

22 

12 
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116 

6 
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557 

327 
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174 
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60 

1 

832 
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6 
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18 

3 
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4 
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7 
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4 
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5 
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3 
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47 
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20 
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16 

18 
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4 
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9 

1 
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5 
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30 

10 
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33 
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24 
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2 
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1 

11 
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98 
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513 
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5 

1 

S79 
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6 
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739 
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8 
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3 
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689 
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8 
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55 

9 
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2 
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.323 
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5 

1 
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50 

5 
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8 
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4 
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6 

1 
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40 
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12 
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6 
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5 
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6 
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36 

9 
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3 
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5 
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20 

8 
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4 
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3 
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86 
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13 
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93 
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11 
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96 

37 
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64 
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15 
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44 
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73 
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17 
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4 
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7 
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5 
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16 

1 
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720 
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21 
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17 
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295 
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315 
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220 
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2 


923 

73 

4 
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710 

30 
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7 
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25 
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840 
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852 
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6 
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7 
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3 
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8 
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171 
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870 
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18 
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♦ ♦ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Reference to Statistics. 


Meaning of Statisties. 


By Provinces. 


By Locality. 


Literacy. 


Part I. — Introductory. 

1 . The figures, on which discussions in this Chapter are based, are contained in 
the Imperial Tables VIII and IX. In the former, statistics are given for the Pro- 
vinces, States, Districts and Cities for General Literacy and Literacy in English 
by Religion and Age-periods. The latter gives details of General Literacy and 
Literacy in English for certain selected castes in each of the two Provinces. 
Proportional figures illustrating the more salient features of the returns are em- 
bodied in the eight Subsidiary Tables attached to this Chapter. 

2. The instructions for filling in columns 14 and 15 of the Schedule, relating 
to Literacy, were the same as in 1911 and are given below : — 

“Column 14 — ^Enter the word ‘Literate’ against all persons who can themselves both read 
and write a letter in some language other than English. Against persons who cannot do so, 
make a cross in this colmnn.” 


“ Column 15 — ^Enter the word ‘English’ against all persons who can themselves both read 
and write a letter in English. This column will remain blank for those who can not do so.” 

The principle of calculating proportions of literates to total population 
has been changed this time in as much as the persons of the ages 0-5 have been 
eliminated from the population. Persons in the 0-5 age-period are not supposed 
to be literate and the result of their inclusion, therefore, would be to lower the 
proportion of the Literates to an undue extent. 


Part II.— Distribution of General Literacy. 

3. Ra/puAnin.— Of the total population of Rajputana (9,844,384) only 331,725 
are literates, i.e., in every 1,000 of the total population, only 39 can satisfy the 
test. Of the male population. 68 per mille can read and write, while the propor- 
tion of female literate^, to their sex population, is as low as 5 per mille. 

Ajrner-Menvara . — The total population of Ajmer-Merwara is 495,271 (269,566 
males and 225.705 females). Of the.se 49,762 (44,658 males and 5,104 females) can 
read and write letters. In other words 113 in every 1,000 are literates (185 males 
and 26 females). 

4. The map printed on the opposite page shows the extent of Literacy 
among males in each of the Districts and States. The numerical strength of 
females being small, it is not considered necessary to illustrate their local dis- 
tribution by a similar map. Units in this map have been classified into five cate- 
gories— the lowe.st containing 43 — 50 in the mille and the highest 125 and over. 
Tonk gives the minimum proportion of 43, while Abu District the maximum — 291. 
The case of the Abu District is peculiar. In consequence of its being the seat 
of the Local Adm.inistration and a Military Sanitarium, it has the highest propor- 

• tion of literates, which is nearly four times as high as the Provincial figure. 



distribution op general literacy. 
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Distribution of male literates by States and Districts. 



5 . The proportion per mille of the sex population in the religions dealt with By Religion, 
in the Subsidiary Table I, are given separately for each of the two Provinces 
in the table on the margin. Briefly reviewing the figures, the Christian (Others) 

hold the first 
position, uni- 
formly in both 
sexes and in 
both the Pro- 
vinces, and 
the Animist 
— the last. 

The other main 
features are 
(1) that Parsi 
females rank 
second in their 
sex, (2) that 

the Arya occupy a uniform position in both sexes and in both the Provinces, 
and (3) that, excepting the Sikh, all the remaining religions exhibit no material 
change in their position in the two Provinces, 




EAJPUTAXA. 


I AJMER-MEUWARA. 


Religion. 

Males 

! Female^?. 

! 


Mal 

... 1 

FEilALES. 1 


Propor- 

tion. 

Order. 


' Propor- 
tion. 

Order. 

Propor- 

tion. 

Order. 

Animist . 

.. 

10 

. 1 

9 

3 

9 


9 

Arya 

551 

5 

; 222 

5 

685 

5 

290 

5 

Brahmo. 

Christian— 

800 

.3 

1 333 j 

4 




3 

Indian 

478 

6 

( 435 

3 

’ 449 


414 

1 

Others 

959 

1 

1 932 i 

1 

978 

1 

975 


Hindu . 

56 

9 

3 

8 

140 

8 ' 

15 

8 

Jain 

562 

4 

23 i 

6 

7S9 

3 

60 

6 

Musalman 

66 

8 

1 9 , 

7 

1^7 

7 

18 

7 

Parsi 

899 


1 828 ! 

2 

786 

4 

707 


Sikh . . . i 

i 

84 

7 

i 

9 1 

i 1 

7 

794 


303 

4 
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CHAPTER VIII. — LITERACY. 


By Age-Periods. 


By Provinces. 


By Natural Divisions. 


The marginal figures, which represent proportion of literates to 1,000 of 

their sex in each age-period, abs- 
tracted from the Subsidiary Table 
I, show that the last two groups in 
both the Provinces do not give 
lower figures for both sexes than 
indicated by the ‘All Age’ group. 
The proportion of female literates 
in all the groups is much higher in 
Ajuier-Merwara than in the other 
Province, which is indicative of 
better educational facilities provided 



Rajputana, 

Aj.vlr 

Mliiwaua. 







Males. 

I'emale*. 

Malerf. 

Ftinale^. 

All ages 5 and 





over . 

OS 

5 

1S5 

20 

5-10 

9 

o 

41 

i;] 

10-15. . 

4:0 ' 

4 

i:j(3 

31 

15-20 . 

SU 


211 

44 

20 and over . 

90 

5 

227 

2G 


for that sex in the former Province. It should not, however, be inferred that 
Ajijier-Merwara does not ali'ord equal facilities for the other sex. 


Part III.— Distribution of English Literacg. 

7. Rajputana — In Rajputana, 15.393 males and 1.171 females are literates 
in English, giving a proportion to every one thousand of their sex population of 
three in males with nil in females. The ratio betvreen the sexes is one female to 


every twenty males ; but among the few 
sixteen has English cjualifications. 

Ajmer-Meru'cim . — The correspondin 


Total Population 
Literates in English 
Proportion of the above to every 
one thousand of their respective 
sex population .... 
Eatio of female to male literates 
in English .... 
Eatio of female literates in English 
to female literates 


educated females one in as many as 


figures for this Province are : — 


Perisons. 

Males. 

Females. 

495,271 

269, 5CG 

225,705 

9,905 

8,792 

1,113 

23 

36 

6 


8 

1 


One to about every five. 


10-15. 


16-20. 


20 AND OVER. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

30 

5 

80 

8 

64 

21 

2 

56 

4 

42 

oo 

3 

55 

4 

43 

11 

3 

30 

5 

27 

20 

1 

78 

1 

52 

206 

63 

524 

91 

452 


Pe- 
rn ales, i 


8. This part of the discussion has its data in Subsidiary Table IV, which gives 
the proportion of literates in English per 10,000 of the sex and age population and 

the figures on 
the margin 
have been 
bor rowed 
from it. 
Though the 
discus s i o n 
will be con- 
fined to the 
Natural Divi- 
sions alone, 
yet fur facili- 
ty of com- 
parison the 

Provincial figures have also been reproduced. Before touching the comparison, 
the salient features Avhich help to swell the proportion may be referred to briefly. 
Conditions in the Eastern Division are fairly normal. The Southern is populated 
bv a vast majority of tbe aboriginal tribes, who keep themselves aloof from the 
literates. Thanks to the foreign element in Mount Abu. the Kherwara and Kotra 
Cantonments in Mewar and in the Sirohi State, as many as 20 males and 3 females ap- 
pear against this Division. The Railway and the Lawrence Schools for European 
and Anglo-Indian boys at Mount Abu have materially helped in bringing the pro- 
portion to the present figures in the 5-10 age-group and the in migrants to the 
proportion of 27 for males and 3 for females in ilie last group. In the Western 
Division, which indicates the highest proporCcn of male literates under ‘ All 
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Ages,' there are two hig Cities, rn., Jodhpiu: and Bikaner, the inhabitants where- 
of are very enterjirising ;i.nd mostly traders. Since their business is not confined 
to their own locality and is scattered over almost all the big trade centres of India, 
English education, lieing the most convenient medium of dealing with persons 
of all creeds and nationalities, is a necessary adjunct in then case. Jodhpur, 
moreover, affords comparatively far more educational facilities than any of the 
other Cities in Rajputana. .Jaisalmer is practically illiterate. In Ajmer-Merwara, 
a very high proportion of the literates is lent by immigrants. Even eliminating 
the foreign element from the population, Ajmer-Merwara would rank first, the 
Eastern Division — second, the Western — third, and the Southern — the last. 


9. In Procinces . — The proportions, per mille, of the population of both sexes By EeUgiom. 
(by religion) who are literate in English have been abstracted on the margin from 

— — » the Subsidiary 

EAjruiA.\A. AraERoicRWARA. Table I. The 

* chief features 

religion. are that (1) 

Pro- iirC'Tof Pro* OrJtT of Pro- order oi Pro- Order of ChriStiaU 
portion Precvdeiicm, portion Precedence, portinn. Precedence, portion Preoedence. ^OthCTS) 3.S ill 

ArdT””'; r , 1 3 'TT' ^ r general liter- 

Brahmo . . . pjo 3 111 4 . , . . . . . . ^cy. Tank first 

Christian— ’ . 

S : ; li? t ils ? 57 s 1 III I and Hmdus 

firlf" : : ; d t ;; i fs ? last of aU, ( 2 ) 

Masialiuau . . > 7 .. 7 30 6 .. 5 fpmalpS 

Parsi . . . t>35 i 311 d 101 5 273 2 -TcllCil it!LUd.ieb 

siui ... 11 B 1 B 341 3 .. 3 rauk second 

even put 

their male partners (who rank fifth) in the back-ground in Ajmer-lMerwara, and 
(3) among the purely Indian religions though the Brahmo exhibit the highest 
proportions, yet, as they are nowhere to be found in Ajmer-Merwara and in 
Rajputana their actual number is only 11 each for males and females, they 
cannot claim credit for the high position they have attained. Exclud in g these, 
the Arya claim to be on the top in both the sexes and rightly to^'. 


Part IV . — Distribution of Literacy in Cities. 

10. By Age . — The proportion of literates is always higher in Cities. It is Provincial, 
in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined, 259 in males and 39 in females to 
every one thousand of their sex population, compared with the conihined Pro- 
vincial figure Ilf 74 and 0 fur males and females respectively in 1911 {vide Subsi- 
diary Table 1). The projiortioiis of persons who are literate in any of the 
languages, as also those who are literate in English, to every 1,000 of their 
sex population, are given on the margin, separately for the two Provinces with 

details of age. 

The age- 
groups, which 
give some 
idea of the 
extent to 
which litera- 
cy has spread 
during the 
decade, are 

10 — 15 and 15 — 20 . The figures in the age-group ■ 20 and over' represent 
the cumulative result of education of several previous decades. Keeping this 
in view, the high proportions of literates in the ‘ 10 — 15 ' or ‘ 15 — 20 ’ groups are 
creditable to the decade and predict a bright future. Female education also 
seems to he making satisfactory progress. 

The figures of proportions in this connection are to be found in 
the Subsidiary Table III. Animistic males of Rajputana give a nominal proper* 
tion of 3 in the mille of their own population with none in the other sex. Ajmer- 
Merwara has an unexpectedly high proportion of 24 in males, though, where 
females are concerned, it is as bad as in its sister Province. Christians (both 
Indian and others together) have most literates amongst them in both sexes, as 
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also in both, the Provinces. These are followed by Jains who show a very 
respectable figure for males in both the Provinces. Females, though second to 
none except Christians, make a pijor display. Hindus of the Cities in the 
combined Provinces as also in each separately have a slightly better .strength 
of literates than Musalmans, though the latter supersede the former when the 
comparison stretches beyond the limit of Cities. 

11. The principal Cities in the Rajputana Province are (1) Jaipur, (2) Jodhpur, 
(3) Bikaner and (4) Alwar and in the Ajmer Alerwara Province — only Ajmer. 
The proportions of literates and of literates in English, to a thousand of their sex 
population in each of the age-periods and in each of the Cities, are exhibited 
below. It will be seen that among the Cities mentioned in the Table which lie 
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in Rajputana, but excluding Ajmer which lies in Ajmer-Merwara, Jodhpur 
gives better results than those shown hy any other City. This leads to the 
conclusion that Cities other than those under discussion have taken a larger 
share in the formation of the Provincial figures and that the spread of 
literacy in Cities is not dependent in these Provinces upon the volume of 
population or area. 


Part V. — Comparisons and Variations. 


Comparison with other 
main ProTiimes in India. 


12. Comparing the statistics of general literacy with other Provinces in 


India, it is found that Ajmer-Merwara is superior to all 
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Sole , — Delhi figures were included in the Punjab in 1911. 


but two, viz., Burma 
an,d Delhi. Rajpu- 
tana is sadly 
backward, Central 
India alone being 
below it. There is, 
however, an im- 
provement of 7 per 
mille in the propor- 
tion of the literates 
over 1911. In Eng- 
lish literacy, Rajpu- 
tana stands last 
as it was in 1911, 
while Ajmer-Mer- 
wara has also given 
its top seat to Delhi, 
the figures of which 
were included in the 
Punjab, in 1911. 
Both the Provinces 
have, however, the 
satisfaction of a rise 


in the proportions of their literates by 1 in the mille in Rajputana and by 9 
in Ajmer-Merwara. Ajmer-Merwara has moreover persisted in remaining 
ahead of the oldest British Provinces in India, of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 
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13. Rajputana . — The ratio of literates between the Urban and Rural areas 

roughly is 5:1 
(5:1 among 
males and 
10:1 among 
females) and 
between the 
sexes 10:1 in 
the Urban 
and 21:1 in 
the Rural. 
Female edu- 
cation is thus 
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comparatively backward in the Province and more so in the Rural area. 

Ajmer-Menvara . — The proportion of total literates in the Urban area is as 
high as four times that in the Rural. Of the females of the Urban area, one out of 
every sixteen can read and write a letter, while of those of the Rural, one only in 
as many as 234 can do so. Comparing the figures of 1921 with those of 1911, it is 
noticed that improvement is more marked in females than in males, in both the 
areas, although the proportion of female literates in the Rural area is still insigni- 
ficant. The causes of the low proportion of literates in the Rural areas briefly are, 
that : — 

(1) the extensive demand for young boys and children for labour m the 

field, for tending cattle and for attending to odd jobs of work about 
the house, and particularly at the time when adults are engaged in 
sowing, weeding and reaping the harvest. The moment a boy 
reaches the stage of reasonable intelligence, he becomes a useful 
economic asset to the family in other ways besides those mentioned 
and the utility of further study ceases to be apparent. This works 
as a set-back to the spread of literacy and in many cases happens to 
lead to the efiacement of the benefits of education already received. 

(2) there is little in the Rural areas to operate as an incentive towards 

education. The major portion of the population grows up practi- 
cally illiterate, and inducement to education is therefore seriously 
impaired. 

(3) home education is a thing almost rmknovm, and 

(4) the exclusion of the depressed communities from the benefit of educa- 
tion leaves a palpable proportion of the population uneducated. 

IS expressive of the extent to which literacy comparison of Literacy 

has permeated the ^ 0 “* 
population of the 
two sexes in each 
of the Natural 
Divisions of Raj- 
putana and in 
A j m er-Merwara. 

The delineations in 
the diagram are 
outcome of 
proportions, 
mille of the 
population, in 
Subsidiary 
Table II. The 
diagram further 
discloses how far 
education has 
spread since the 
last decade. 

Viewing all the 

units in the diagram, it is very satisfactory to note that education among females 
is progressing by long strides. That males show so little improvement is regrettable. 

The high proportion of literates in Ajmer-Merwara, compared wfith the Natural 


14. The diagram on the margin 
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Divisions of Rajputana, is mainly due to tl e employment of tlie educated immi; 
grants in the various Courts and Offices at Ajmer. Males of the Eastern Division 
have also made some progress but the ’Western and the Southern are very back- 
ward and the latter the more so. It is fortunate for the Southern Division 
that it has in its jurisdiction the State of Sirohi and the District of Abu 
which occupy unicjue positions in respect of literacy. If the literates in them 
are excluded, the proportion of males in the Division will be lowered to 25 or to 
about that of the females of Ajmer-Merwara, and that of females to the insignificant 
figure — 2 in the thousand. 

diagram below indicates graphically the number per mille of the 
iigions.^ population by sex and religion in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara who are literate 


900 SCC‘ 7C^ 600 500 *^00 ^0 200 100 0 100 £00 300 40Q 500 600 700 800 900 



and of those who are literate in English. Of the four religions presented in the 
diagram, the Hindu seems to be the most backward and the Christian the 
most advanced, in both the sexes and in both the Provinces. In General Literacy, 
the Jain takes the second place in every respect — Musalman females of Ajmer- 
Merwara excepted. The chief feature, respecting the English Literacy, is that except 
the Christian, female literates do not appear on the graph in any of the religions. 
Males in each religion occupy the same position in the English Literacy as they do 
in the General. 

Prigress in Literacy. 16. The table below vividly exhibits the progress made in literacy during 
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the decade as also whether, and the extent to which, it is keeping pace with popu- 
lation. Supposing the population had remained stationary ; and (l)(a) literacy 
figures had showm a decline, or (b) illiteracy figures had showm an increase in the 
present decade, no room w'ould have been left for doubt that education was on 
the wane ; and (2) (a) literacy figures had indicated a rise, or (b) illiteracy figures 
had shown a fall, the converse deduction w^ould have been inevitable. But the 
present figures of the male population of Rajputana show a fall of 6 and 7’4 per- 
cent. and the General Literacy figures of only -L6 and o'o. while of illiteracy — highe 
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than in the population. Thus, it may be safely deduced that education among 
the males of Rajputana, is not only keeping pace with the population but is 
moving faster. On the strength of the above argument it can be asserted 
that English Literacy in both the sexes and in both the Provinces is very much 
on the increase and so is female education in other languages also. Males of 
Ajmer-Merwara show a decline in column 6 and a slight increase in colmnn 7, 
against ‘Population’ but an increase of no less than 35 and 33 per cent, 
respectively against ‘General Literacy’ and a moderately fair decline of 3*5 and 
2’e against ‘Illiteracy’. This also indicates a very hopeful sign of the spread 
of literacy in this Province- It has been suggested, that progress in the 
general spread of education can best be gauged by looking to the number of 
persons of each sex who are literate in the age-group 15 — 20, as those in this 
group are expected to furnish a good guide to determining the number of children, 
who have been under effective instruction during the preceding quinquennium 
and have attained the census standard of literacy. 

The figures in the margin taken from Subsidiary Table V compare the literates 

of 1921 with, 
those of the 
previous de- 
cade in each 
Province and 
Natural Divi- 
sion. It would 
appear that 
the proportion 
in the 15 — 20 
group has 
increased 

throughout and the more so in females. If, with a view to ascertain whether 
education is progressing, it is necessary to compare the figures in the 15 — 20 group 
with those in the 20 and over and to see whether the variations of increase in the 
former group exceed those in the latter, the variations in columns 4 and 7 may be 
compared. It will then be found that, Ajmer-Merwara excluded, the adolescents 
give better results than the adults. Ajmer-Merwara was affected chiefly on 
account of the Urs Fair having attracted more adults of both sexes. 

17. {a)MaIes (i) General Literaci/.— Detailed statistics relating to literacy in selected casta. 
selected castes are given in the Subsidiary Table VI. The discussion here will be 
restricted to such castes as have at least ten male literates per mille of their popu- 
lation, figures for which are reproduced below and compared with those 
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for 1911. The most noticeable feature of the decade is that the Mahajans of Raj- 
putana have ousted the Indian Christians from the position of pride, which they 
persistently held. In Ajmer-Merwara, Christians still ’etain the first rank- —though 
ilahajans here too have shown marked progress, as is proved from the fact 
that the difference between the proportion of the two communities has been re- 
duced from 19 in 1911 to 13 in this decade. Brahmans, thougli they have progre.ssed 
since the last decade, are still third as before in each of the two Provinces. They 
should as a matter of fact have appeared the foremost of all in each decade and in 
each Province as, according to the Vedas, they belong to the priestly class and were 
in the Vedic time even the law-givers. But. with the advance of time, they gave 
up their status and took to the mean profession of begging and hence the singularly 
low proportion of literates in them. They, however, have the consolation that they 
have lost no ground since the last decade. In Rajputana, IMalis and Jats have ex- 
changed places, while Lodhas have lost one place and the rest adhere to their previous 
positions. In Ajmer-Merwara, Kachhis, who were below the standard in 1911, to 
admit of their appearance on the list, have this time secured an elevated position 
and stand fourth, while all the remaning castes except Bambhis, Kalals and Lohars, 
as also those mentioned in the beginning of the paragraph, have all failed to 
retain their respective positions. Another conclusion, which can be derived from 
the figures in the Subsidiary Table, is that the depressed classes are very much 
more freely educated in Ajmer-3Ierwara than in Rajputana. 

(ii) Literacy in English . — The restriction for enabling a caste to be admitted 
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to the list above is the same as that fixed for the General Literacy, i.e., only such 
castes (out of those in Subsidiary Table VI) could claim a position in it which had 
ten or more males who were literate in English among every thousand in their 
folds. This seems to have proved a very stiff condition for Rajputana. Only 
the Indian Christians and the Mahajans have been able to fulfil it. The Indian 
Christians, as should be expected, stand first and Mahajans — the second. Sdimarly, 
as in Rajputana, the Indian Christians of Ajmer-Merwara are in possession of the 
first position. Kachhis, who were as far back as sixth in 191 1, have come up second. 
Brahmans, though they have lost a place this time, present a comparatively good 
proportion of literates amongst them. Kalals, have for the first time, entered the 
list. The remaining castes deserve no particular mention. 

(b) Females . — The diagram on the opposite page exhibits the proportion of 
female literates to a thousand of male literates of the selected castes mentioned in 
subsidiary Table VT, both, (1) in any language and (2) in English, in each of the 
two Provinces. It also shows the progress made by each caste since 1911. 

Since the diagram is in itself very e.xpressive, no attempt will be made to enter 
into a discussion. The salient features are that (1) Ahns and Bhangis of Ajmer- 
Merwara have no female literate in English this time th.ough they had a very fair 
proportion in the previous decade, (2) Balais in Ajmer-Merwara and Gujars in 
Rajputana and Malis in both the Provinces have shown female literates in English 
for the first time in this decade, (3) Balais and Raigars of Rajputana have done the 
same in respect of literates in any language as Balais have done in respect of 
those in English, and (4) Ahir females of both the Provinces, .Bhangi, Chamar, Mali 
and Rajput females of Rajputana and Indian Christian and Raigar females of 
Ajmer-Merwara, have made a poor display this time. Female education on the 
whole is progressive. 
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Paft VI. — Statistics of Education T>epavtment. 

18. Subsidiary Table VII embodies all the statistics of education contained tsenerai. 
in the returns of that Department. Figures for the previous decades are not 
available for Eajputana. 

Rajputana . — There are as many as 1,847 primary and elementary schools, 
both private and public, with 57,869 scholars. Instruction in them is imparted to 
the masses in Vernacular subjects, which are useful to them in every day life. The 
next higher stage of education is the secondary, which is given in 154 schools to 
20,056 scholars. The aggregate number of scholars attending both these and the 
elementary schools, comes to 77,925, which gives a proportion of 27 per mille of 
the total population of 5 — 15 years of age. 

Ajmer -Mer war a . — Primary education has made a rapid progress— the 
number of public schools having risen in the last ten years from 54 to 109 and that 
of scholars from 1,816 to 5.217. Private institutions are increasing yet faster. 

19. Subsidiary Table VIII shows that 214 pupils in Rajputana and 60 in Ajmer- ^ umTenit 
Merwara passed the various University examinations in 1920-1921, as compared 
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with 534 in Rajputana and 01 in Ajmer-Merwara in 1911. The per centages of 
success have fallen from 56 to 41 and from 59 to 32 in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively. Those in 1891 and 1901 were: — 

1891. 1901. 

Rajputana ...... 88 57 

Ajmer Alerwara ...... 43 40 

20. General. — General discussion on this subject has been made in appropriate 
places. The object of this part is simply to deal with the most particular features of 
female education. Subsidiary Table VH shows that there were 90 and 39 schools 
for girls in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively, with 4,926 and 2,045 
students receiving education in them. Out of these, 56 were public institutions, 
including the aided and 34 private in Rajputana and 15 and 24 respectively in 
AjmerOlerwara. Girls on the rolls in these institutions are given below 

Public. Private. Total. 

Rajputana . . . 3,341 1,585 4,926 

Aj mer-Mer^vara . . . 972 1,073 2,045 

These figures show that out of every thousand females, 1 in Rajputana and 9 in 
Ajmer-Merwara are scholars. Their relation with the females of 5 — 15 years of 
age rises to 3 and 35 in the mille. The period 5 — 15 is just about the stage at which 
Indian girls go to school. Figures for even the total number of institutions (both 
male and female) for the preceding decade not being available for Rajputana, the 
extent of improvement made by that Province during the decade cannot be as- 
certained. Looking at the figures of Ajmer-Merwara, which show how marked 
is the popularity, even of private institutions, it can be said with some certainty 
that private enterprise in this Province is also doing much towards the spreading 
of female education, and yet there is ample room for further expansion. Special 
statistics have been collected for certain girls schools in both the Provinces, 
respecting the age, civil condition and religion of their students and are given 
below. In every hundred girl students, 77 are Hindus, 16 Jains, 6 Musalmans 
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andl Christian in Rajputana, and 59, 11, 6 and 24 respectively in Ajmer-Merwara. 
In Rajputana, the majority of students, viz., 80 per cent, are unmarried, 18 
married and 2 widowed. In Ajmer-Merwara, the corresponding proportions are 
unmarried — 94, married — 4, and widowed — 2. Widows and married girls are sent 
to schools in larger numbers by Hindus, Musalmans, and Jains, but others do not 
seem to allow their widows to attend school. 

By Caste . — Castes contributing more than 20 students in the two Provinces 
combined are given below : — 



Caste. 



Rajputana. 

j Ajmer-Merwara- 

Total. 

Brahman 




875 

221 

1,096 

Mahajan 




1,356 

438 i 

1,794 

Kayastha 



! 

• [ 

152 

15 ! 

167 

Bastard Classes 



I 

37 

15 i 

52 

Rajput . 




105 

55 ! 

160 

Sunar . 




117 

26 

143 

Khatri . 




37 

20 1 

57 

Mali . 




21 

6 : 

27 

Nai 




21 

10 

31 

Christian 



. j 

38 

364 i 

402 

Darzi 




24 

1 15 ; 

39 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Education by age, sex and religion. 


Religion. 




NUMBER PER MILLE WHO AR 

E LIT 

15— 

ERATE. 

lND 

.E. 

Number per mille 

WHO ARE LITERATE 

IN English and 

ARE AGED 5 AND 
OVER. 

All ages 5 

OVEB. 

AND 

5— 

10. 

! 

10—15. 

-20. 

20 j 
OVI 


Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. ■ 

i 

1 

Males. 

1 

Fe- i 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

RAJPUTANA. 

















All religions , 


. 


39 

68 


9 

2 

45 

4 

80 

7 

90 

5 

2 

3 


Animist 


• 




... 


... 









... 

Arya 




408 

551 

902 

205 

152 

619 

229 

654 

363 

598 

217 

105 

178 

9 

Brahmo 




500 

800 

333 

... 



... 

... 

333 

800 

500 

214 

400 

111 

Christian (Total) 




609 

630 

586 

431 

412 

545 

614 

538 

536 

713 

643 

424 

457 

385 

(a) Indian ♦ 




458 

478 

435 

280 

294 

346 

424 

356 

333 

582 

501 

194 

232 

152 

(6) Others + 




947 

959 

932 

861 

777 

965 

944 

1,000 

1,000 

976 

962 

934 

947 

918 

Hindu . 




32 

56 

3 

7 

1 

36 

3 

67 

5 

74 

4 

2 

3 

... 

Jain 




282 

562 

23 

89 

10 

430 

18 

682 

34 

695 

25 

5 

11 

... 

Musalman 




39 

66 

9 

9 

3 

38 

8 

68 

13 

87 

10 

3 

5 

... 

Parsi 




865 

899 

828 

, 357 

769 

840 

947 

875 

857 

i 982 1 

1 ; 

806 

477 

635 

311 

Sikh . 




53 

84 

! 9 1 

19 


54 

11 

1 

85 1 

11 

108 1 

9 

! 

i 

6 

11 

1 

AIMEB-MERWABA. 








1 






! 

i ^ 

1 


All religions . 




113 

185 

26 

I 

! 

13 

136 

31 

211 

44 

i 227 

26 

23 

36 

6 

Animist 




2 

3 


... 

... 

6 


5 


i 

1 ^ 

i ' 

... i 

... 

... 

Arya 




526 

685 

290 

492 

178 

713 

526 

1 ! 

798 

435 

' 706 

i 228 

1 

125 : 

325 

11 

Christian (Total) 




829 

871 

770 

495 

508 

828 

1 : 

827 

924 

863 

929 

821 

613 

717 

466 

(a) Indiwi * 




433 

449 

414 

; 212 

240 

346 

424 

1 356 

333 

582 

501 

184 

218 

145 

(6) Others t 




977 

978 

975 

1,472 

1,291 

700 

742 

928 

983 

989 ^ 

939 

969 

i 

978 

946 

Hindu . 




82 

140 

15 

1 

26 

6 

103 

15 

I 167 

25 

176 

15 

13 

23 

... 

Jain 


« 


453 

789 

60 

275 

36 

755 

76 

867 

109 

: 882 

55 

19 ; 

38 

... 

Musalman , 




119 

187 

18 

34 

5 

108 

19 

189 

41 

228 

18 : 

24 ^ 

39 

... 

Parsi 




747 

786 

' 707 

437 

308 

625 

846 

800 

727 : 

891 

764 

232 

194 

272 

Sikh . 


• 


625 

794 

303 

! 266 

266 

786 

333 

769 

600 

893 

1 

265 

224 ; 

341 

... 


* Includes Goanese. 


+ Separate figures of population of Christian (Others) and of literates among them for the group 5—10 are not available in 
any of the Imperial Tables. Those of population have therefore been obtained by deducting those under age- group 0 — 5 in Imperial 
Table XIV from those of 0 — 10 in the Imperial Table VIII, and are 36 for males and 55 for females. Again, since persons ^der 
5 years of age are not supposed to read and write a letter, the figures of literates in the age group 0 — 10 in Imperial Table VIII 
W 2 ., 53 males and 71 females, were taken to represent literates of 5 to 10 years of age. The proportion of literates to 1 000 of the 
population under this group thus comes to 1,472 males and 1,291 females which are, on the face of them, fallacious It is thus 
very probable that, while making entries in the house-hold schedules which were supplied to this class of the population, 
children, under 5 years of age were also entered as literates. 
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lUBSIDXAEY TABLE II. 






Education by age and sex and by Province, Natural Division 

state or District. 




NUMBER 

PER MILLE WHO ARE 

LITERATE. 



Peoven'ce ; Xatukal 

All ages 5 and 

OVER. 

^ 

10. 

10—15. 

15— 

20, 

20 AND 

OVER. 

Division and State or 












District. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 
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Males. 
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Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

RAJPUTANA AND 
AJMER-MERWARA. 
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1 

1 
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42 
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10 
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86 
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6 
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20 
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61 
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39 
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32 
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6 
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43 
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28 
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3 

8 
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3 
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4 

82 

3 

Bharat pur 

38 

65 

4 
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0 
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5 
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8 
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5 
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4 
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32 

3 

65 

6 

87 

5 

Dholpur .... 

31 

52 

5 

0 

2 

40 

4 

58 

8 

66 

5 

Jaipur , , . , 

40 

71 

4 

9 

O 

43 

4 

72 • 

6 

93 

5 

Jhalawar 

70 
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15 

25 

6 

119 

25 

164 

31 

1 138 

13 

Karauli .... 

37 

63 

3 

5 


38 

3 

74 

4 

83 

4 

. Kishangarh 

50 

90 

5 

14 

1 

64 

7 

103 

6 

116 

6 

Kotah .... 

46 

81 

7 

16 

3 

68 

8 

102 , 

12 

99 

8 

Lawa iistate , 

56 

93 

13 

11 

! 

43 

17 

163 

29 

121 

14 

Shahpura Chiefship , 

66 

119 

9 

28 

4 

116 

12 

142 

12 
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169 i 
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5 

1 

38 

4 ; 

j 

55 
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69 

4 

Dungarpur 

36 

63 

8 

11 

2 

51 

9 

82 

11 

87 

10 
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29 1 

52 

4 

17 

1 

56 
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57 

6 ^ 
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5 
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54 
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5 
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63 

5 

74 

3 
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67 
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10 

13 

2 
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13 
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15 
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11 
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14 
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5 

7 

1 

44 

3 
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8 
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6 
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39 
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37 
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55 
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42 

Bikaner .... 

42 

73 

6 

7 

' 1 

44 

4 , 

\ 

84 

10 

98 1 

7 

Jaisalmer 

29 

40 

2 

8 

... 
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\ 

49 

6 

68 ' 

2 
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41 
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1 
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7 

1 

44 

3 
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7 
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Ajmer- Merwara. 
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j Total 
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185 ' 

26 

41 

13 . 
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31 
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44 
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107 

52 
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102 

375 ■ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Education by main Religion, sex and Province, Biatural Division, State or District. 





NUMBER PER MILLE WHO ARE LITERATE. 



Province ,* Natural Divtston and 

Antmist. Cheistia:n:. 

Hin^du. 

Jain. 


Musalman, 

St \te ^or District. 
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Females. Males. 

Females. 
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Females 

Males. Females. 
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Females, 
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2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 











MERWARA. 








i 



Total .... 


1 

... 7 Go 

GSl 

60 

4 

578 

25 

80 ; 

10 

Cities .... 


4 

77 G 

706 

269 

32 

632 

90 

176 

25 

Rajputaua. 









; 


Total .... 


1 

630 

5 S 6 

56 

3 

562 

23 

66 

9 

Cities .... 


3 

577 

542 

257 

28 

610 

82 

136 

24 

Eastern Division. 








i 

1 

i 


Total .... 


2 

602 

5 S 1 

64 

4 

570 

SO 

60 ' 

7 

Cities .... 



539 

516 

256 

28 

631 

57 

131 j 

19 

Alwar ..... 



917 

824 

81 

3 

496 

36 

17 : 

1 

1 

Bharatpur .... 


... 

140 

108 

67 

4 

604 

46 

39 1 

6 

Bundi ..... 



923 

857 

47 

3 

524 

18 

91 ' 

10 

Dholpur .... 


... 

833 

1,000 

48 . 

3 

231 

12 

88 ; 

16 

Jaipur ..... 



842 

824 

63 

3 

694 

23 

67 

7 

Jhalawar .... 



273 

167 

90 

11 

661 

85 

253 

35 

Karaulj .... 



1,000 

818 

66 ' 

3 

713 

57 

73 1 

4 

Kishangarli .... 

' 

... 

500 

750 

68 

4 

6CG 

24 

125 1 

8 

Kotah ..... 


4 

GG3 

GOO 

70 

5 

629 

66 

143 

16 

Lawa Kstate .... 

. ' 



... 

57 

13 

738 

19 

; 

... 

Shahpura Chief ship. 

• 1 


... 


93 

7 

770 

52 

1 

125 

15 

Tonk 



700 

667 

23 ; 

1 

437 

15 

109 ' 

14 

Southern Division. 



* ! 


i 




1 


Total .... 


’ 1 

79 S ' 

745 

42 

3 

522 

18 

185 '■ 

31 

Cities , . . - 


3 

73 S 

750 

252 

19 

589 

67 

291 , 

35 

Mount Abu District 


o4 

908 

862 

243 

37 

875 

385 

368 

90 

Banswara .... 



294 : 

525 

70 

5 

655 

21 

244 ; 

39 

Duegarpur .... 


... 

833 

1,000 

60 

4 

685 

11 

369 

128 

Kushalgarh Chief ship 


1 

^ 1,000 


209 

23 

859 

18 

265 

j 

28 

Mewar ..... 


1 

693 

642 

1 

35 1 

2 

456 

14 

139 ! 

1 

13 

Partabgarh . 





124 ' 

8 

734 

55 

209 i 

34 

Sirohi 



885 ; 

709 

37 

4 

670 

25 

201 ; 

13 

Western Division. 



j 


1 






Total .... 


1 

500 ' 

420 

51 

4 

590 

23 

44 ' 

6 

Cities .... 

• 


603 i 

1 

549 

261 

28 

506 

115 

no 

35 

Bikaner .... 

. 

1 

1 

j ... 453 

294 

64 

\ ^ . 

468 

35 

41 

4 

Jaisabner • , , , 

. 

... 

... 

... 

62 

2 

455 

19 

5 

1 

••• 

Marwar • . , . 

. 

1 

I 

517 

454 

46 

3 

616 

20 

61 

8 

Ajmei*Merwara. 


] 




i 





Total . • ♦ , 


5 

871 

770 

240 

15 

789 

60 

187 

18 

Cities .... 

• 

2^ 

1 

853 

775 

337 


788 

157 

253 

29 


2 B 


Note. — T he figures in this table axe for persons of 5 years of age and over only. 
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LITERATE 

Province ; Natural Division and 
State or District. 





1921. 





5— 

10 


15- 

-20. 

20 AND OVER. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA. 


5 

3 

30 

5 

80 

8 

1 

i 

64 

6 

( 

1 

Rajputana. 


3 

2 

21 

2 

56 

4 

42 

3 

Eastern Division. 


4 

2 

22 

3 

55 

4 

43 

4 

Alwar ..... 


5 

1 

22 

2 

51 

3 

38 

2 

Bharatpur .... 


2 

1 

12 

2 

34 

5 

34 

2 

Bundi ..... 


1 

1 

8 


18 

2 

33 

1 

Dholpur .... 


1 

i 

34 


66 

1 

47 

3 

Jaipur ..... 


7 

: 4 ■ 

26 

4 

64 

6 

48 

5 

Jhalawar .... 


.. 

.. 

31 

2 

344 

3 

74 

1 

Karauli ..... 



! .. ' 

1 


11 

. « 

15 

1 

Kishangarh .... 


3 

1 i 

2| 

13 


40 

4 

50 

3 

Kotah ..... 


3 

1 

21 

1 

71 

2 

47 

6 

Lawa Estate .... 


. . 

i 

i 


. . 

. . 

• . 

17 


Shahpura Chiefship . 


. . 


89 

4 

187 

6 

81 

1 

Tonk ..... 



i 

4 

•• 

15 

1 

13 

1 

Southern Division. 


3 

' 2| 

4 

11 

j 

3 

30 

j 

5 

j 

27 

3 

Mount Abu District , 


787 

490 

2,061 

1,125 

1,317 

588 

i 

1,197 i 

627 

Banswara .... 


• • 

1 

4 

i • • 

21 

1 

14 

3 

Dungarpur .... 


1 


3 

• • 

12 




Kushalgarh Chiefs hip 




41 

i 

108 

1 

i 27 


Mewar ..... 


• • 

• • 

4 

1 ‘ 

21 

2 1 

j 

17 

1 

Partabgarh .... 


• • 


34 

• . 

111 


44 

1 

Sirohi ..... 


17 

15 

j 

24 

12 

66 

27 

83 

15 

Western Division. 


3 

•• 

26 

1 

78 

i 

i 

1 1 

52 

2 

Bikaner ..... 

• 

2 

. . 

29 

2 

79 

1 

57 

2 

Jaisalmer .... 

• 

• • 

. • 

7 1 

, , 

, . 


11 


Marwar 

• 

3 

1 

25 

1 

81 , 

2 

52 

2 

Ajmer-Merwara. 


48 

24 

! 

206 

63 , 

524 

i 

91 

452 

59 
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TABLE IV. 


Natural Division, State or District. 


m ENGLISH PER 10,000. 

AlX AG 
O 


! 

i 




1911, 





1901. 

ES 5 AND 
V'EB. 

! 5- 

! 

-10. 

10—15. 

15 

—20 

20 AND OVBB. 

All AG 

OV] 

ES 5 AND , 
EB. 

Females. 

Alt, ages 5 and 

OVEB, 

Males. 

t 

! 

Females 

. Males. 

i 

! 

1 Females 

! 

. Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

, Females 

. Males. 

Females.| Males. 

1 1 

Males, 

i Females. 

f 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

; 19 

20 

[ 

21 

22 

23 

50 

5 

3 

i 

1 

t 

i 

21 

3 

48 

j 

5 

j 

43 4 

' 

i 

35 

3 

1 

28 . 3 

( 

t 

34 

3 

2 

1 

15! 

2 

34 

1 

j 

29 

2 

24 

2 

21 

1 

! 2 

35 

3 

2 

1 

15 

2 

35 

2 

1 

29 

i 

2 

! 

25 

i 

2 

15 

j 

1 1 

32 

2 

. . 

i .• 

1 

4 

2 

18 

■ 1 

34 

1 

23 

1 

20 

1 

26 

2 

2 


22 


60 

3 

36 

3 

32 

2 

22 

1 

22 

1 

• • 

• • 

8 

.. ! 

27 

2 

10 

- . 

10 

•a 

8 

... 

40 

2 

2 

• • 

17 

2 

52 

. 3 

37 

: 2 

31 

1 

1 

6 

1 

39 

5 

4 

2 

19 

3 

37 

; 2 

29 

3 

1 

25 

1 

3 

13 

; 2 

79 

1 

• • 


6 

-• i 

48 

a a 

44 

2 

I 

35 

2 

20 

1 

10 


• • 

• • 

9 

- . ; 

16 

i 

17 


14 

•a 

6 

1 

36 

3 

• • 

• • 

28 

4 : 

32 

1 

6 

41 

' 2 

1 

33 

3 

25 

1 

38 

4 

1 

1 

r2 , 

1 

29 

1 

28 

1 

! 

23 

1 

9 

1 

10 


.. 

.. 

• - 

• • 

a. 

a. 

13 

i 

9 


8 

••• 

78 

1 



5G 

j 

56 

7 

39 


36 

•a 

2^ 

1 

10 

1 

•• 

1 

6 

•• 

23 

2 

16 

1 

1 

13 

1 

15 

1 

20 

3 

4 

3 

! 

17] 

1 

i 

6 

22 

1 

j 

( 

5 

25 

i 

i 

i 3 

21 ; 

3 

22 

4 

1,281 

664 

* 

4> 

• 

* 

1 


m 

• 

* 

* 

* 1 

♦ 


10 

2 


•• 

5 

i 

3 

a • 

11 

1 

1 1 

7 

“• i 

1 

.. 

10 




3 

1 

• ‘a 

9 

2 

10 


7 

•a 

3 

t 

29 



•• 


. . ! 

a. 

• . 

13 

1 J 

b , 

; 

5 

•• 

12 

1 



4 

1 

14 

1 

14 


11 

1 

16 

' 1 

39 

• • 

• • 


8 

.. 

44 

•a 

29 

i ! 

I " * 

24 ' 


10 

a a 

59 

16 

41 

24 

98 

43 

102 j 

37 

129 

1 f 

! 27 ' 

109 

29 

95 

30 

42 

2 

1 

1 

14 ■ 

i 

1 : 

1 

37 

1 

30 j 

i 

1 1 

25 1 

1 

34 

1 

46 

2 

• • 

• . 

17 

1 

a • 1 

47 

a • 

30 ! 

1 

1 

27 i 

1 

12 ! 

1 

1 

8 

• • 

* • 

• • 

8 

a. 

17 

3 

11 

• » 

10 ; 

1 

5 . 

• • 

41 

2 

1 

1 

13 

1 

35 

2 

31 

1 ' 

25 

1 : 

42 ' 

! 

1 

364 

56 

25 

22 

165 

1 

] 

36 

367 

62 

316 i 

J 

35 j 

269 j 

1 

36 

1 

177 ! 

! 

31 


* Figures not available. 


2 B 2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Education by Caste. 


1 nrw-. TER 10,000 WHO ARE LITERATE 

UMBER PEE 1,OUO WHO ARE LITERATE. ; jy ENGLISH 


Looalit Y. 


Ahir . 


Raj put ana 
A j mer Aler w ara 


Balai . 

• 

• 

R. 

A. 

Bambhi 

• 


I- 

Bhangi 

• 

• 

R. 

A. 

Brahma, i 



R. 

A. 

Certain Trading 
(Mahajan) 

Castes 

R. 

A. 

Chamar 

• 

. 

R. 

A. 

Christian (Indian) 



R. 

A. 

Dhobi • * 



R. 

A. 

Gujar , 



R. 

A. 

Jat . , 



R. 

A. 

Kachhi 



R, 

A, 

Kalal or Kalwar 



R. 

A. 

Khati . 



R. 

A. 

Khatik 



R. 

A. 

Koli 



R. 

A, 

Kumhar 



R. 

A. 

Lodha 


• 

R. 

A. 

Bohar . 


1 

R. 

A, 

Mali . 



R. 

A. 

Kaigar 



K. 

A. 

Rajput 



R. 

A. 

liebari 

• 


R. 

A. 

Teli , 



Rj* 


i Total. 

iSIales. 

Females. 

, To'al, ■ 

^lales. 

j 

! 3 


5 

6 

7 

1 

i 

' 11 

19 

1 

5 

9 

: los 

171 

7 

191 

311 

‘ 1 

0 


1 

1 

i 14 

j 

2S 

1 

8 

14 

1 

2 




; 

4S 


1 6 

11 

, o 

3 



1 

23 

40 

4 

14 

22 

' 104 

189 

11 

49 

90 

333 

526 

85 

707 

1,224 

2ri8 

498 

19 

59 

116 

: 44S 

757 

83 

592 

916 

1 

4 




19 

I 

36 


10 

: 

458 

47S 

43 

1,944 

2,317 

732 

770 

693 

3,784 

i 4,724 

4 

7 




12 

20 

2 

5 

9 

5 

8 

1 

1 

•> 

11 

19 

, 1 

10 

19 

7 

12 

1 

o 

4 

: 2s 

50 

1 

15 

; 27 

1 

; 2 

4 

1 



i 309 

481 

I 

1 *’*988 

1,538 1 

1 

42 

80 

i o ■ 

' o 

17 

33 j 

144 

275 

4 

87 

loO . 

12 

22 

1 i 

5 

9 

67 

117 

i 

63 

117 

G 

11 

1 

1 

*? ' 

34 , 

61 

6 j 

9 

18 

3 

5 

1 

I ! 

1 

2 ’ 

37 

67 

3 

25 ! 

1 

49 

4 

t) 

! 1 ! 

1 i 

2 i 

24 

44 

1 - 2 ; 

21 i 

41 

G : 

11 

! 

1 i 

o 

i 

26 

41 1 

"‘lO 1 

28 

53 ! 

11 

21 1 

1 

3 i 

6 

40 

71 ! 

5 J 

18 

34 i 

7 

13 j 

1 i 

4 ' 

- * 
' I 

37 

67 

1 

42 ; 

77 1 

1 

3 i 

i 



5 

0 1 

I 

! 

i 

37 

57 1 

iO 

21 

j 

36 

202 

282 ; 

78 

298 

489 

1 

2 1 



1 1 

4 

8 ; 

1 

... 



16 

28 ! 

f> 

1 , 

3 

38 

72 ; 

1 

i 

3 

6 

11 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 


Number of Institutions and Pupils according to the returns of Education Department. 



RAJPUTANA. 



AJMER-MERWAllA. 





1921. 

i 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Class of Institution. 





Number op 






Institu- 

tions. 

i Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Institu- 

tions. 

j Scholars. 

I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

PUBLIC. 

911 

43,887 

141 

8,524 

90 

5,930 

66 

5,477 

61 

5,354 

Arts Colleges 

3 

247 

1 

87 


39 

1 

266 

1 

411 

Secondary Schools . . . 

119 

16,188 

29 

3,163 

28 

3,830 

14 

2,269 

11 

1,837 

Primary Schools . . . . i 

728 

25.776 

109 

5,217 

54 

1,816 

50 

2,932 

47 

3,082 

Training Schools . . . . | 

1 

5 

o 

57 


45 

1 

10 

2 

24 

All other special Schools . 

60 

1,671 



5 

200 





PRIVATE. 

1,172 

! 36,896 

146 

5,977 j 

96 

3,148 

92 

1 2,180 

116 

3,945 

Secondary Schools .... 

35 

3,868 

1 

o 

128 



1 




Primary Schools .... 

238 

9,841 

31 ; 

956 j 

i 


! 




All other special Schools . 

11 

706 

! ^ 

115 



j 




Advanced ..... 

7 

229 

■ 3 ; 

405 

4 

296 

1 20 

252 

33 

i 1,168 

Elementary ..... 

881 j 

22.252 

1 109 ' 

4,373 

92 1 

2,852 


1,928 

S3 ! 

2,777 

Grand total . 

2,083 j 

‘ 80,783 

287 

14.501 

I 186 

1 9,078 

1 158 

7,657 

177 i 

9,299 


XOTE. — Female figures included in 1921 as below. 


Class of Institution. 

! 

1 Eajputana. 

I 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

PUBLIC. 

56 

3,467 

15 

972 

Secondary Schools ...... 

4 

766 

6 

576 

Primary Schools ", 

44 

2,306 

8 

393 

Training Schools 




3 

All other special Schools 

• 1 8 

395 

.. 

1 

.. 

PRIVATE. 

! 34 

1,459 

! 24 

1,073 

Secondary Schools 

. ' 1 

36 


•• 

Primary Schools 

. i 29 

1,244 

1 

2 

119 

Elementary Schools 

. ’ 4 

179 ; 

22 

954 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VDI. 


Main results of University ExaminatioiLS, Rajpiitana and Ajmer-Merwara. 


Examinations. 




Rajputana. 






Ajmer-Merwara, 



1920-21. 

1910-11. 

1900-01. 

1390-91. 

1920-21. 

1910-11. 

1900-01. 

1890-91. 


(’an- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes, 

Pa.'^s- 

cd. 

Can- 

dhla- 

tcs. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

* Pass- 
ea. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

Can- 

dida- 

tes. 

Pass- 

ed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Matriculation (Entrance) . 

424 

176 

511 

' 321 

203 

ISi 

27* 

26 

120 

36 

75 

44 

45 

IS 

31 

15 

First or intenuediate examination in 

60 

26 

202 

, 147 

156 

77 

9 

9 

33 

17 

17 

11 

28 

11 

6 

1 

Arts or Science. 













Ordinary Bachelor’s Degree 

35 

12 

77 

53 

75 

43 

7 

3 

30 

6 

11 

6 1 

8 

3 

• • 


Degree of Bachelor of Science 

1 


29 

9 

.. i 

2 ^ 



3 

1 




« • 



Ordinary Master of Arts Degree . 



6 

3 ! 

5 

I 






, , 

• « 


« • 1 


Degree of Master of Science 



1 



1 

** i 


** ! 

•• 

- 1 


' •• 1 

•• 

•• 

•• i 

•• 


♦ Excludes ficrurcs of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Kotali. 
Note.— X iie B. A. Class at Ajmer was started in 1896-97. 






CHAPTER IX. 


Language. 

1. The figures relating to languages are given in the Imperial Table X ; and°®*® discnssion. 
the four Subsidiary Tables, illustrating the salient features of the statistics, wiU 

be found at the end of this Chapter. 

2. The rules, for filling up the Language column in the Schedule, laid stress Accuracy of rettima. 
on the point, that the language to be entered was to be that which each person 

ordinarily used in his own home, and, in the case of infants and deaf-mutes, that 
of their mothers. The rules were clear and fairly well-understood. But, for 
obvious reasons, it was not always easy to obtain an accurate return of the actual 
languages spoken by the people in their own homes. The hobby of the educated 
classes, to make one language the lingua franca for India, seems to have added to 
the other difficulties which came in the way of obtaining accurate statistics. 

For instance. Enumerators in Alwar entered Hindi for Mewati, which is spoken by 
the majority of the people living there and thus considerably reduced the number 
of Mewati speakers against 1911. So far as possible, mistakes were eliminated by 
careful enquiries which were also made at the time of classification in the abstrac- 
tion offices. 

3. According to the Linguistic Survey, the Vernaculars spoken in India (ex- piasamcaHon according 

« o ^ *■ ' to Liin^iustic Surrey* 

eluding those unclassed), are divided into four families, five sub -families and 31 
groups. These groups are again sub-divided into 177 languages, and these again 
into 525 dialects. 

4. Languages, spoken in these Provinces, aU fall under the Indo-European Gener^ Lingniatic dis- 
family, the Aryan Sub-family, the Indo-Aryan Branch and the Inner Sub-branch " 

and almost aU in the Central group, in-as-much-as about 990 out of every thousand 
persons speak the languages which are comprised in that group. The figures below 
give the number of speakers in the Aryan Sub-family of the Indo-European 
family in its various branches and groups. 


1. Branian Branch 

Eastern Group . 

2. Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

Dard Group 

3. Indo-Aryan Branch . 

Outer Sub-branch 
North-Western Group 
Southern Group 
Eastern Group . 
Mediate Sub-branch 
Inner Sub-branch 
Central Group . 

, Pahari Group . 


85 


.56,494 

2,523 

4,755 


10,268,561 

772 

Total 


1,379 

.! *85 

10,333,108 

63,772 

3 

10,269,333 

10,334,572 


As already stated, the Central Group includes practically all the languages re- 
cognized as Vernaculars of the States or Districts in these Provinces. The most 

important of the languages, forming the 
Vernaculars of the Provinces, are the 
Rajasthani, the Western-Hindi and the 
Bhili. Sindhi, Punjabi and Gujarati 
are also spoken, but each of them con- 
tributes only a very small proportion. All 
these languages, with the exception of the 
Sindhi are ofi-shoots of the Central Group. 

On the margin are given the number of 
speakers of the languages in the Central 

Group, returned in this Census, together 

with those in 1911 . The variations will be discussed later. 


Language. 

1921. 

1911. 

Central Group. 



Rajasthani 

7,678,180 

8,708,879 

Western Hindi 

2,127,621 

1,705,760 

Bhili . . . • 

421,905 

485,166 

Punjabi 

1 21,045 

36,679 

Gujarati . . . | 

19,808 

! 19,715 

Khandeshi 

2 

' 11 

Total 

10,268,561 

10,956,210 
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CHAPTER IX. — LANGUAGE 


Distribution ' by Pro- 
vinces. Natural Divisions 
& States or Districts. 


Distribution of the 
speakers of Rajasthani 
in States and Districts. 


5. It will be seen from tlie figures contained in the Subsidiary Table II, that 

out of every ten 
thousand speakers in 
the two Provinces 
combined, 7,426 speak 
Rajasthani, 2,058 — 
Western Hindi, 408 — 
Bhili. 104 — other 
Vernacular languages 
of India and 4 — the 
English lanouas:e. 
The speakers of the 
remaining languages 
are so few that they 
do not provide a pro- 
portion in an integral number. Similar proportions for the Provinces separatelv and 
for the Xatural Divisions of Eajputana are aiven on the margin. Ajmer-Merwara 
is inhal)ited by persons speaking languages oi; multifarious descent. The prominent 
points in the distribution of the population of each State by language are — that 
Rajasthani predominates in all the States, except Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
Karauli and Kushalgarh ; and that in the first four of these States, Western-Hindi 
is prevalent and in the last, Bhili. Bhili is the next commonly spoken language 
in the States of the Southern Division. 

G. The map below indicates the distribution per ten thousand of the popula- 
tion. who speak the I'ajasthani language in the States and Districts. Kotah, 
Bundi, Harwar, Kishangarh, Shahp^u’a. Lawa, and Bikaner contain the highest 
proportion of these and Alwar. Karau’i and Dholpur the lowest. 




Rajput ANA. 

j 

j 


Language. 

Province. , 

Eastern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Western ] 
l)ivision. i 

Ajmer- 

Herwara. 

Rajasthani 

7, .510 1 

0,333 

7,778 

0.631 , 

3,764 

Western Hindi 

1, S ; 

3.624 

no 

39 

4,033 

Bhiii 

42S 


2,034 

17 

0 

Otlier Vernaculars of 
India. 

102 i 

ID 

73 

293 

133 

English . 

O ( 

o 

3 


52 

Other languages 




{ 

3 


AND 

- AJMER- — 


REFERENCES. 
BELOW 1000 1 ' —‘"I 


1 000-5000 

5000-6000 ?Z'Wm 


A 6000-9000— 
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A comparison of tlie speakers of the recognized Vernaculars of the Provinces 
according to the Linguistic Survey of 1891, with those as adjusted to Survey 
figures and as actually returned at this Census, is made hy States and Districts 
in the Subsidiary Table IV. The dialects under Rajasthani, viz., Marwari, Central- 
Eastern and iSiorth-Eastern Rajasthani have sufiiciently large numbers of speakers 
to justify their claim to the position of an independent language. The Survey 
figures, though based on the Census of 1891, do not invariably agree with the 
Census figures of that year. 

8. The table in the marein and the diagram overleaf give some indication comparison oi the 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Language. 


Per ce>'tage of 

VVRIATIOX. 

1911- j 1901- 




1921. 

1911. 

Raj putana and C 

Rajasthani 


—13 

+ 20 

Ajmer-Mcnvara. < 

Western -Hindi , 


+ 25 

—29 

Bhili 


+ :24 i 

+ 2 

f Rajasthani 


—12 t 

~20 

Rajputana , 

Western- Hindi . 



—28 

i 

Bhili 


-r'24: 

1 o 

fi 

Rajasthani 


— 2D j 

- 24 

Eastern Division . ^ ; 

Western -Hindi . 


-Ls ! 

—28 

li 

Bhili 


— 57 1 

—73 

Southern Division .J 1 

Rajasthani 

, i 

+ 3 . 

+ 36 

Westem-Hi.idi . 


+ 53 1 

—30 

1 i 

Bhili 


+ 32 

— 3 

Western Division .< 

Rajasthani 


— 9 

+ 8 

Westem-Hindi . 


+ 18 . 

“2 

1 

Bhili 


—82 i 


Ajmer-Merwara * 

Rajasthani 


—31 ' 

+ 21 

Western -Hindi . 


+ U7 1 

—59 

s 

Bhili 


+ 55 I 

1 

• • 


of the extent to which the v^cSar? ‘^®th 
number of speakers has been censuses. 

varying from decade to decade. 

The changes are attributable, 
generally to three causes, viz., 

(1) comparatively careful entry 
of languages in the Schedules, 

(2) improvement in the classi- 
fication of languages, and (3) 
variations in population. 
Classification of languages was 
attempted in the first instance 
in 1901, and was naturally 
imperfect ; improvement was 
made in it in 1911 on the basis 
of experience gained in the 
preceding decade. The varia- 
tions between 1901 — 1911 in the 
two Provinces combined under 

^ c 
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CHAPTER IX. — LANGUAGE. 


Comparison 
ol other 


Dialects 


Variation per cent, in the number of speakers tVi the three main Vernacitlars of the Provinces, 



Rajasthani and Western-Hindi were universally on the side of increase in the 
former and decrease in the latter, excepting that the Western-Hindi dis- 
played a o-ain of about 2 per cent, in the Western Division. The decrease 
under Bhfli was most marked in the Eastern Division, but there was an increase of 
2 per cent, in the Province of Rajputana. The present decade reverses the 
order ; there is a gain under Western-Hindi everywhere, and a loss under 
Rajasthani except in the Southern Division where it shows an increase of 3 per 
cent. 

In the absence of complete figures of 1891, of the speakers of several languages, 
it is not possible to find out, how far the number of speakers returned in 1901 
was accurate. Taking the figures of 1901 as the starting point, we find that in 
the decade ending in 1911 the Rajasthani, and, in that under review, the Western 
Hindi, exhibited an inclination towards a rise. It may perhaps not be out of place 
to mention, that lingua franca hobby was not so strong in the previous decade. 

‘ Hindustani ’ (Hindi and Drdu), a dialect of the Western Hindi, in the 
words of Sir George Grierson, “ is primarily the language of the Upper Gangetic 
Doab, and is also the lingua franca of India, capable of being written in both Persian 
and Beva-nagari characters’” It was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants 
of the Moghal Empire. The minds of the Hindu educated classes are now biased 
in favour S Hindi and those of the Musalman in favour of Urdu. As far as Hindus- 
tani is used for the verbal expression of ideas there is alm'ost no difference between 
Hindi and Urdu : the sharp distinction between them comes out only in literary 
works. 

0 ! Iiieakera 9. Of the languages, other than the main Vernaculars of the Provinces, 

languagM. jg recognized Vernacular of that poition of the Bikaner State which 

adjoins the Punjab. Gujarati and Sindhi are spoken in those parts of Rajputana 
which adjoin Gujarat and Sindh. The rise and fall in the numbers of persons 
speaking these three languages, is mostly due to the variations in population. 
Hone of the other languages ever returned more than 5,000 speakers in any of the 
last three decades {vide Subsidiary Table I). 

10. Information about minor dialects was not collected this time. The 
discussion in this part refers only to such of the dialects as have been recognized 
as separate dialects. Their figures, as in 1911, have been tabulated and shown in 
the Imperial Table X. 

Rajasthani contains five dialects — Marwari, Central-Eastern 
Rajasthani, Xorth-Eastern Rajasthani, 3Ialvi and Ximadi. Marwari is the 
Vernacular of 11 States and Districts. Central-Eastern Rajashthani of 8, and 
Xorth-Eastern Rajasthani and Malvi each of 3 {vide Subsidiary Table IV). The 
number of speakers returned under them are — Marwari 4.653,556, Central-Eastern 
Rajasthani 2,465,413, Xorth-Eastern Rajasthani 60,333 and Malvi 276,914. 
Banjari or Labhani dialect, which was treated in 1911 as a dialect of the Gypsy 
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Languages, has this time been included in Rajasthani. The number of speakers 
returned under it is 5,079. The fifth dialect ISTimadi is not spoken in these 
Provinces. 

Western-Hindi . — The Western-Hindi has five separate dialects — Hindustani, 
Bangaru, Braj Bhakha, Kanauji and Bundeli. Of these, Braj Bhakha or Anterbedi 
in its form ‘ Braj Bhakha merging into Rajasthani ’ is alone the Vernacular of 
these Provinces. There is no State or District where Hindustani is not spoken 
more or less. Separate figures as shown in the Imperial Table X are, for Hindustani 
1,866,800 (Hindi 1,726,131 and Urdu 140,669), Braj Bhakha 232,981, Dangi (a form 
of Braj Bhakha) 26,495 and Bangaru 1,345. 

BJiili . — Of the various dialects of the Bhili language, the speakers of Bhili, 
Wagdi and Grassia are severaUy shown in the Imperial Table X. Bhili and Wagdi 
are both the Vernaculars of Mewar, Banswara, Kushalgarh, Dungarpur and Partab- 
garh ; Grassia, of Sirohi and Marwar ; and Magra-Ici-holi, of the Merwara Sub- 
District of Ajmer-Merwara. 

1 1 . The several dialects, so far as information goes, are mutually intelligible to 
their speakers, though there are local words and phrases in each of them, which 
are not easily understood outside the State where they are spoken. Their mutual 
intelligibility grows weaker and weaker, as the distance between the speakers of 
the various dialects increases and the inter-communication between them 
decreases. 

12. No non-Aryan language being indigenous to these Provinces, the pheno- 
menon of its replacement by any Aryan language is not noticeable here. But it 
will be seen from the Subsidiary Table HI, which gives a comparison of the tribal 
languages, that Bhils, Grassias and Banjaras, who inhabit these Provinces, stiU 
persist in retaining their tribal languages. 

13. Boys at school learn a language and when they go home, they spread it 
by expressing their ideas through it. The extent to which it spreads depends 
upon the number of people coming in contact with one another. Consider- 
able facilities are now-a-days available for travelling, and lecturers and 
speakers have easy access into the interior of the country. The circulation of 
papers has considerably increased and persons with scanty education have a taste 
for them. Recruitment and the movement of troops during the course of the 
Great War is a factor which should not be lost sight of in this connection, as it also 
had its share in bringing people speaking different dialects together, and thus 
causing the introduction of words of one dialect into the other. The literature, 
as distinguished from the language — the means of communication of ideas — may 
not be strengthened, but it cannot be denied that all these factors go far 
towards levelling up the languages, and encouraging the ultimate use of a common 
tongue. 

14. The number of English speaking persons returned in this Census was 
4,264 against 4,204 in 1911, and 2,862 in 1901. 


Intelligibility of dialeoti 


Difplacement of Ian- 
goages. 


Influence of ednoatioo 
and travdllng on 
langnagei. 


English language. 
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CHAPTER IX. — LANGUAGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution of total i)opulatiou by language according to Census. 


Per CEXTiGE 

XOIBER SPEAUKa LAXOrAGE. OP ViRlA- 

, TIOX. 


Family. 

Suo “Family. 

Branch and 
Sub-Branch. 

Group and 
bub'Group. 

Language. 

19-21. 

1911, 

Per 

I'lUndrcd 
thiiu>and 
of popuJa- 
tiuii of 
Provinces 
1921. 

Where 

chietly 

spoken. 

1911-21. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

A.-VERNACU- 
liABS OF INDIA.- 





10,335,022 

11 027,199 

99,955 

—6*3 

/. Aiistric FdiniJij 

IT, Tiheto-Chinese 
I'amil If. 

III. Dm vidian 
I'amil If. 

AuAt'o- Asia- 
tic iiub- 

Eatnilif, 
Tibeto-B u r - 
inuti SuO- 

J'rimU if . 

^lundCt 

Assatn-Bu)‘- 
inese Branch. 

Burma 

Dravl'ia 

Kherwarl . 

Burmese . 

o 

313 

0 

1 

342 

263 

3 

—2000 

AlOOO 

—8-5 

—10 3 





Tamil . 

220 

242 

2 

—OQ 





Malayalam . 

7 

1 

. . 

-f- 600-0 ' 





Kanarese 

9 

20 


— 55 0 




I ti^er /’CdUt^e. 



5 


^290.0 '■ 





GOndi , 


8 


—100-0 




Andhra 


77 

71 

1 






Telegu 

77 

71 

1 

"t“8'5 I 

IV. Indo-European 
I'amihf. 





10,331372 

ll,h 


— 6‘3 


Aryan Sub- 

Family. 




10,334,572 

11.026,166 

99,951 

—6*3 : 



A. Eruuiau . 



1,3T9 

1,708 

13 

, 

—19-3 




Eastern 
Afghan} slan. 

Pashto 

1,077 

763 

10 

-\-41-2 i 

1 




Baluchi stan 
Hub-giau-p , 

Bal'jchi 

302 

945 

3 

—680 ' 

* 


B. Dar<lic Or 
Pisacbu. 

Bard , 


85 

58 

1 

+ 46-6 i 





Kashmiri 

8:> 

58 

1 

4-46-6 ; 



C. In(Io-Ar}an 

•• 


10,333,108 

11,024,400 

99,937 

—6*3 



(1) Outer Siib- 
Brauch. 



63,7?3 

67,499 

617 

— 5*5 1 




SurUi-Wesiern 


OGJOl 

53,907 

546 

—4 1 





Lahnda or 
\Vr5tcra-P»'‘n- 
jiibi. 

874 

746 

« 

8 

, +^'-" ! 





Sindhi. 

5ri,C20 

58,161 

538 

1 _4.4 ; 




Ejidh>',n 

Mardlhi 

2,523 

2,716 

25 

-7-1 , 




Easb rn 


4,755 

5,370 

46 

1 -19-1 ' 





Oriya . 

9 

6 


1 -f50'0 





Bihar i . 

3,729 

4,960 

36 

—24-8 1 





Bengali 

1,014 

910 

10 

4-11-4 1 





Assamese 

3 

. . 


1 



(ii) Mediate 
Sub-Braueh. 



3 

53 

* • i 

i 

i —94-3 : 


! 



Eastern Hindi 

3 

53 


-94-3 



(iii) Inner 
>ub-Branch. 

Cetdral 


10,269.333 

10,263,501 

10,956,^ 

10,956,210 

99,320 

99,313 

—6*3 

—e-3 


1 



Western Hindi 

2,127,021 

; 1,705,760 

20,577 

j 

4- 24-7 A 1 w a r; 

Bharatpur , 
Bholpur, 
Jaipur 
and 

Karauli. 





jPunjAbi 

21,015 

36,679 

204 ! 

—42 6 i 

i 

i 




Gujarati 

19,803 

19.715 

102 

4-0*5 ; 

! 

1 

1 

i 



Bhili . 

421,905 

485,106 

4,080 

—13*0 , 

I 

1 


i 


KhandcsM , 

o 

' 11 

1 

' —81-8 ! 

i 




Pvajasthani , 

' 7,673,180 

8,703,8-9 

74,260 , 

— 11-8 Through- 


out the 
I Province. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — continued. 


Distribution of total population by language according to Census. 


} 


i 


NrMBER 

SPEAKING LANGUAGE. 

Per centagb 

OP VARIA- 
TION. 


1 

Family. j 

j 

i 

1 

Sub-Family. 

Branch and 
Sub-Branch. 

Group and 
Sub-Group. ' 

I 

1 

Language. 

1921. 

1911. 

Per 

hundred 
thomand 
of popula- 
tion of 
Provinces 
1921. 

1911-21. 

Where 

chiefly 

spoken. 

1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A.-VEBNACU- 
LAHS OF INDIA 

— contd. 







1 

1 

1 

IV. Indo-E uropean 
Family — contd. 

1 

Pdhan 


772 

638 

7 

+2P0 




Eastern 

247 

72 

2 

-f 243-1 

! 



Central 

525 

565 

4 

—7-1 j 

■ 



TV estem 


1 


I 

V. JTnclassed Lan- 
guatjes. 



Gipsy 

13o 

6S8 

1 

1 

—80-4 

) 

j 

B.— VERNACU- 
LARS OF OTHER 
ASIATIC COUN- 
TRIES AND 

AFRICA. 

; \ 



216 

115 

2 

-h87'8 

X. Indo-European 
Family. 

! 



107 


1 



Aryan 




107 

37 

1 

; 

1 


1 Erinian 



107 

3T 

1 

1 


1 

Persian 


107 

37 

1 

i 


1 

i 


Persian 

107 

37 

1 

-!- 189-2 j 

II. Semitic . 

1 

. . 


97 

€d 

1 

! 

+ 51^6 


i 


Arabic 

89 

45 

1 

+97-8 ; 


t 

1 


Hebrew 

8 ' 

19 


^57-9 1 

1 

Ill, Hamitic 


•• 


African 

•• 

4 


i 

IV, Mangolian . 


'* 



12 

10 

I 

1 

+ 200 




Ural Altaic . 


1 

8 

1 i 

1 

—57-5 * 





Turkish 

1 

8 


.~^7-5 




^ Japanese . , 


.. 

J 


•• 



• 


Japanese 


1 


.. ! 




yiona’8}dlabic \ 


1 

11 

1 


+ 1000 0 

] 



\ \ 

Cliinese 

11 

1 


+1000-0 

C.— EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES. 


. . 

\ 

: 

i i 


1 

4,417 

1 

4,513 

^ i 

j 

—2*1 


Indo-Eur o p e a n 
Family » 

.. 

.. 

! Greelt . . | 


4.417 1 

i 1 

4,513 

1 

' I 

43 

—2*1 





! I 

Greek . 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 





; Romanic 

• • 

lU \ 

298 

1 ! 

1 

—51-6 





\ j 

French 

27 

62 

.. 

-56-5 





1 ' 
1 

Spanish , 1 

.. 

2 





' 

! i 

1 1 

Portuguese . j 

1 117 

234 

1 

—50-0 



1 

! 

i Celtic . . ^ 


5 


.. 

.. 





Scotch 

5 

»• 

•• 

• • 




j BaltO’ Slavonic 


.. 

1 

.. 

• • 




1 1 

Russian 

.. 

1 


.. 




• TetUonie 

. . 

1,265 

4,213 

<2| 






English 

4,264 

4,204 


+1-4 




! 

Danish 

4 

1 


• • 




1 

1 i 

German 

•• 

0 

•• 

•• 
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CHAPTEE IX. — LANGUAGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 


Distribution by language of the population of each State or District. 


Province ; Natural Division and State or 
District 



XUilBER PER 

10,000 or 

POPULATION SPEAKING 


Rajasthani. 

Western 

Hindi. 

Bhili. 

1 Other 

' vernaculars 
‘ of India. 

English. 

Other 

languages. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

! 

5 


6 

7 

RAJPL-T4\A A>D AJMER-MERWARA. 


7.4^6 

2,058 

408 


104 


4 

■■ 

Rajputana. 


7,510 

1.9-8 

423 


102 


2 


Ea-iteryi Division. 


6 

3,624 

2 

; 

19 


2 


Alwar .... ... 


25 

9,971 


i 

2 


2 

, , 

Bharatpur ....... 


1,189 

8,802 



8 


1 


Bundi ...... 


9,892 

49 

15 

' 

44 


. . 


Dholpur .... • , 


5 

0,979 



16 


• • 

• • 

Jaipur ..... . . 


8.701 

1,284 



12 


3 


Jhalawar ....... 


5,o79 

4,297 1 

4 


120 


. . 

* * 

Karauli ..... . . 


264 

9,723 



13 


. . 


Kishangarh .... ... 


9,938 

43 



19 


•• 


Kotah . . . , , , . . ' 


9,491 

448 : 

4 

1 

55 


1 

1 

Lawa f Estate) 


9.916 

84 : 



. . 



1 

Shahpura (Chiefship) . . . . , | 


9,970 

13 1 



1" 



1 

1 * • 

Tonk 


8,976 

997 ; 

10 

I 

16 


1 

! 

j 

Southern Division. 


7,778 

no 

2,034 


75 


3 

.. 

Mount Abu District ..... 


2,282 

3,724 

2,160 


1,218 ! 


566 

50 

Banswara . . . , . . . 1 


3,777 

31 

6,170 


22 




Dungarpur ..... . 1 


4,324 

559 

4,963 


154 i 

i 

. , 

. . 

Kushalga-h (C’hiefship) , . , . . , 


1,010 

195 

8,607 

1 

188 




Mewar . . . . . . . | 


8,906 

32 

1,013 


49 


, , 

. • 

Partabgarh . . . . , . . i 


0,895 

225 

3,723 


157 i 


. . 


Sirohl 


8,858 

194 

759 

! 

173 


16 

• • 

Western Division. 


9,651 

39 \ 

17 

I 

293 


. . 


Bikaner . . . . . . . I 


9,40'J 

82 ’ 

,, 

i 

518 


. . 

. , 

Jaisalmer . . . . • . • ^ 


8,125 

, , 

7 

1 

1,868 


. . 


Marwar ....... 


9,797 

25 j 

23 

1 

154 


1 


Aimer-Merwara. 


5,764 

4,035 1 

9 

i 

135 


52 

5 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ID. 


Comparison of Tribes and Tribal Languages. 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 



Strength of Tribe 
(Table XIII.) 


NUMBER SPEAKING TRIBAL 
LANGUAGE. 

Tribes. 



Language. 

Actual. 1 

Pee centage. 


1921. 

1911. 


; 

I 





1 ' 

1921. i 

1911. i 

\ 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 



3 

4 


® i 

! 

7 

8 

Bhil 

556,343 

^ 455,419 

Bhili . 

400,861 

314,274 

72-1 

690 

Grassia , 

24,910 

17,419 

Gdasia (Grassia) 

9,479 

7,614 

38-1 

43 '7 

Banjara and Labham 

27,454 

27,122 

Banjar! or Labhani 

. : 5,079 

4,313 

18-5 

15-9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Shomng the number of speakers of languages which are the Vernaculars of these Provinces 
in each State or District according to Linguistic Survey Estimate and as actualiy registered 
at the Census of 19^1. 


State or District. | Vernacular Language or Dialect. 


A j mer-Merwara 


Alwar . 


Bikaner 


Banswara 


Bharatpur 


Dhclpur 


Dungarpur 


Jaipur . 


J aisalmer 


Jhalawar 


Karauii 


ilRajasthani (Marwari) 

; Do. (Central-Eastern Rajasthani) 

I Bhili 

' Others ..... 
i Total . . . , . 


Rajasthani (Xorth-Eastern Rajas- 
thani). 

Others , • . . . 

Total ..... 


Rajasthani (Marwari) 

Punjabi 

Others 

Total 


Rajasthani (Xorth-Eastern Rajas- 
thani) 

Western-Hindi .... 
Others ..... 
Total ..... 


^ I Rajasthani (Marwari) 
; Do. (Central -Eastern 


1 Others 
. I Total 


j Western-Hindi . 

Others 
1 Total 


BhiH 

Others 

Total 


j Rajasthani (Marwari) 

[ Do. (Central-Eastern Rajasthani) 
i Do. (Xorth-Eastern Rajasthani) 

1 Western-Hindi .... 
j Others ..... 
j Total ..... 


Rajasthani (Marwari) 

Others 

Total 


Rajasthani 
1 Rajasthani), 
i Do. (Malvi) 

I Others 
i Total 


r Western-Hindi 
] Others 
(^1 Total 


(Central-Eastern 


1 XmiBER OF SPEAKERS 

! ACCORonro to 

Estimate 
Linguistic made on 

Survey the Census 

estimate. figures 

: : of 1921. 

Actual 
figures 
according 
to Imperial 
Table X 
1921. 

Actual 

Variation 

between 

columns 

4 and 5. 

Remarks. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

304,300 

277,881 

166,488 

—111,393 


135,200 

100,042 

118,766 

+ 18,724 


44,500 

34,840 

468 

—34,372 


58,358 

82,508 

209,549 

+ 127,041 


542,358 

495,271 

495,271 



758,000 

692,217 

1,714 

—690,503 


9,786 

8,937 

699,440 

+ 690,503 


767,786 

701,154 

701,154 



536,000 

424,956 

619,830 

+ 194,874 


22,000 

17,442 

17,308 

—134 


274,065 

217,287 

22,547 

—194,740 


832,086 

659,686 

659,685 



i 

*211,600 

219,486 

142,554 

—76,932 

* Includes 

41 

38 

76,970 

+ 76,932 

speakers in 

i 211,641 

! 

j 

219,524 

219,524 

• • 

Kushalgarh. 

1 80,000 , 

62,026 

57,644 

>-^,382 


542.303 

420,456 

436,974 

+ 16,518 


18.000 

13,955 

1,819 

—12,136 


640,303 

496,437 

496,437 

i ’ * 1 

i ! 


24,000 

15,184 

i 

1 

91,652 ' 

+ 76,468 


t330,0(X) 

216,008 

141,296 

—74,712 

1 flncludes 

> 5,321 

4,006 

2,250 

1 —1,756 

speakers in 

369,321 

235,198 

235,198 


! Shahpura. 

262,335 

215,325 

229.237 

+ 13,912 


i 17,555 

14,409 

497 

—13,912 


; 279,890 

229,734 

229,734 

j 

• • 


1 ' 

165,000 

1 

188,814 

93,930 1 

—94,884 

1 

' 400 

- 458 

95,342 i 

+94,884 


165,400 

189,272 

189,272 

: 


! 547.281 1 ■ 

453,257 

484,010 : 

I + 30,7o3 


1,586,539 

1,313,968 1 

1,549,711 

! +235,743 


17,654 

14.621 ' 

975 1 

1 —13,646 : 


674,781 

558,852 ; 

300,223 ' 

—258,629 ! 


1 


3,883 i 

+3,883 , 


: §2,823,966 

12,3^,802 ; 

2,338,802 ! 

1 

j 


100,150 

58,559 i 

1 

54,964 

1 

' — 3,595 ; 


15,551 

9,093 

12,688 ’ 

+ 3,59o I 


115,701 

67,652 

1 

67,652 ! 

i ' 

i 

25,706 

16,350 

279 

—16,071 


86,556 ; 

55,098 

52,692 

■ —2,406 


38,835 

24,734 1 

43,211 

! +18,477 : 


151,097 

96,182 

96,182 

j 


140,000 * 

119,373 : 

i 

130,030 

+ 10,657 

1 

16,587 

14,357 

3,700 

—10,657 

i 

156,587 

133,730 

133.730 

1 

j 



Xote, — The figures in column 4 have been arrived at by Rule of Three, 
t Difierence of 1,896 between the sum of the figures against the various dialects and those against ‘ Total’ is due to the propor- 
tional excess over the relative figures against the dialects in column 3. 

§The sum of the figures against the various dialects exceed the figures shown against ‘ Total’ by 2,289. 
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CHAPTER IX. — LANGUAGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— continued. 


Showing the number of speakers of languages which are the Vernaculars of these Provinces 
in each State or District according to Linguistic Survey Estimate and as actually registered 
at the Census of 19^1. 



! 

Number of speakers 






1 

1 1 

ACCORDING TO 

Actiial 

1 

A< tual 






figures 

V 

iriations ' 


State or District. 

Vernacular Language or Dialect. ' 

Linguistic 

Surve\ 

Estimate 

accoiding 
to Imperial 
Table X 

between 

Remarks. 

: ! 

made on 
the Census 

columns > 

4 and 5. 1 



‘ 

estimate. 

figures 
of 1921. 

1921. 


i 

i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 ; 

7 

( 

' Rajasthani (Marwari) . . , 

30,000 

18,579 

1,515 


17,064 1 


Kishangarh . . ^ 

Do. (Central-Eastern Rajasthani) | 
Others . . , . . i 

93,000 

2,516 

' 57,596 

1,559 

75,712 

507 

+ 

18.116 : 
1,052 , 


( 

Total . . . , . i 

1 • ( 

125,516 

77,734 

77,734 


• * I 



^ Rajasthani (Central-Eastern ^ 

553,395 

485,095 ! 

474,420 



10,675 1 



Rajasthani). 







Kotah . . 

Do. (Malvi) .... 

80,978 

70,984 . 

115,740 

+ 

44,756 


Others . . . . . ' 

184,398 

73,981 , 

39,900 

— 

34,081 ' 



L Total 

^ 1 

718,771 

630,060 ; 

630,060 


i 



Rajasthani (Central-Eastern ‘ 

3,360 

■ t 

! 2,262 : 

2,231 


31 


> 

Lawa (Estate) . 

Rajasthani). 

Others . . . . , : 


: 

31 

I 

“T 

31 : 


( 

Total . , . , . ! 

*3,360 

*2,262 

2,262 


! 


( 

^ Rajasthani (Marwari) . , ' 

2,426,590 

1,767,640 

1,797,803 

-f 

30,163 ’ 


Marwar 

) BhiU ' 

1 : Others ..... 

75,100 

27,188 

54,706 

19,296 

4,278 

39,561 

+ 

50,428 1 
20,265 , 


( 

^ Total 

2,528,178 

1,841,642 i 

1,841,642 


• • j 

i 


( 

Rajasthani (^larwari) 

1,445,000 

1,070,347 

1,226,553 


156,206 


Mewar . 

BhUi 

381,500 

282,586 I 

139,795 

— 

142,791 


j Others . . . . . I 

36,626 

27,130 ! 

13,715 

; — 

13,415 


( 

^ _ Total . . . . . ' 

1,863,126 

1,380,063 

1 

1,380,063 





Rajasthani (Marwari) , . ' 

.5,000 

i 

3,814 

318 



3,496 I 


Partabgarh - , - 

^ BhOi j 

79,000 

60,264 ] 

25,810 

— 

34,454 


j Others . . . . . ! 

3,975 

3,032 1 

40,982 

+ 

37,950 


( 

. Total . . . . : 

87,975 

67,110 

67,110 




i 

'' Rajasthani (Marwari) 

160,300 

168,096 

164,022 



4,074 


Sirohi . 

) BhUi : 

15,600 

15,489 

14,156 

— 

1,333 


/ Others . . . . . ' 

5,936 

3,054 

8,401 

; + 

5,407 



Total ..... 

190,836 

186,639 

186,639 





f Rajasthani (Marwari) 

58,000 

43,935 

46,401 

+ 

2,466 



Do. (Central-Eastern Rajasthani) 

115,000 

87,111 

102,998 

+ 

15,887 1 


Tonk . . 

1 Do. (Malvi) .... 

24,000 

18,180 

108,482 

+ 

90,302 



Others ..... 

183,069 

138,672 

30,017 

— 

108,655 ' 



To\al ..... 

380,069 

287,898 

287,898 





Note. — T he figures in coltimn 4 have been arrived at by Rule of Three. 




CHAPTER X. 
liifiiinities. 


1. The statistics of Infirmities are embodied in the Imperial Tables XII and ancMsion. 

XII-A. The former table classifies the afflicted by sex and age and the latter by 

sex and caste. 

Proportional statements will be found at the end of this Chapter, showing : — • 

I. — Distribution of the infirm per 100,000 of the population at each of 
the last four Censuses. 

II. — Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex for the last 
four Censuses. 

III. — Distribution of the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age- 

period and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

IV. — Distribution of the number afflicted per 100,000 persons in certain 

selected castes and the number of females per 1,000 males. 

2. There was no material deviation made this time from the instructions issued tostroctiom tor record- 
at the Census of 1911 in respect of the entries of infirmities in the Schedules. The 

wording of the instructions acted upon at the preceding Census led the Enumera- 
tors, who are generally of very poor educational qualifications, to understand 
that only those persons were to be recorded as infirm, who had any of the 
infirmities from birth, although the words ‘ from birth ’ in the instructions 
were meant to be applied to the case of deaf-mutes only. The words ‘ from 
birth ’ had therefore to be expunged. True deaf-mutism is a congenital defect 
and it should therefore hardly be expected that this change would affect the 
statistics at all. 

3. It should be unhesitatingly admitted at the out-set, that the statistics Accnmy.' 
of infirmities can not be absolutely accurate and reliable, chiefly because the 
Census stafi consisted of an improvised agency without medical knowledge. Pos- 
sibly, in the returns of insanity, persons not really insane but merely weak-minded 

may have been entered, as well as those who were idiots or who suffered from 
violent forms of mental derangement. Similarly, amongst the blind may have 
been included those who were not totally so, but also those whose sight had become 
impaired by old age. Apart from errors made by Enumerators, there is no doubt 
that the returns were incomplete in other respects also. In cases of insanity or 
leprosy, the temptation to conceal the ailment in the earlier ages was considerable. 

It is often believed that in both cases the diseases, at least in their primary stages, 
are amenable to treatment, and there are parents who do not like to acknowledge 
the infirmity of their childern unless the disease assumes a serious form. Besides, 
this part of the census work is regarded, especially by those belonging to the higher 
strata of society, as an unfair inqxiisition. The people are naturally disinclined to 
give the Enumerators an opportimity of having an insight into the defects of their 
family, and their reluctance is all the more intense, in the case of their women 
and yet more particularly in that of their daughters of marriageable age. The 
statistics of infirmities are therefore, next to the returns of Age, the least satisfac- 


tory of those obtained by the Census. 

4. The total number of persons suffering from each infirmity, at 




Rajputana. 



Ajmer-Merwara, 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

! 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Insane . 

1,219 

1,426 

967 

3,097 

93 

i 

95 

70 

87 


12 

14 

10 

25 

19 

i 19 

15 

16 

Deaf-mute . ^ 

' 2,577 

3,069 

1,794 

♦ 

138 

i 82 

no 

175 


: 26 

29 : 

18 

...* 

28 

1 16 

23 

32 

Blind 

! 19,709 

22,346 

7,005 

38,270 

1,308 

1.370 

585 

1,053 

, 200 

212 

77 

314 

264 

1 273 

123 

194 

Leper . 

j 405 

650 

461 

1,708 

13 

1 4 

25 i 

27 

1 ^ 

6 

5 

14 

3 


5 

5 

Total 

1 23,910 

27,491 

10,827 

43,084 

1,552 

1 1,558 

790 j 

t 

1,342 


jyofe, — The figures in italics represent proportions per 100,000 of the population. 

* Not ayailaWe. 


each of the last VariatioQs since 1S9]* 
four consecu- 
tive Censuses, 
is noted on the 
margin. The 
rise and fall 
in the number 
of afflicted 
persons at the 
alternate Cen- 
suses clearly 
indicate that 
variations fol- 
low with the 
population. 


2 n 
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CHAPTER X. — INFIRMITIES. 


Rajputana . — Of the Provincial total variation (1011-21) of 3,581, Jaipur 
State alone claims for more than one-third. The afflicted pensons in that State 
this time were 3,933 against 5, 098 in the year 1911, giving a decrease of 1,765. 
This decrease, when distributed over all the infirmities, presents the following 
figures ; — 


Infirmity. 

I 1921. 

1911, 

V ariation 
actual. J 

V ariation 
per cent. 

Insane ...... 

272 

396 

I 

—124 ; 

—32 

Deaf-mute . . . . . 

! 485 

681 

—196 1 

—29 

BUnd 

'' .3,140 

4,561 

—1,421 ' 

—31 

Leper ...... 

36 

60 

—24 

-40 

Total 

i 3,933 

: 5,698 

—1,765 ^ 

—31 


It would have been advantageous if the local authorities, who were ad- 
dressed to show causes for the abnormal variations, could have fully explained them. 
They ascribe the decrease to general causes. Jaipur, no doubt, is well served with 
dispensaries and has in its employ good medical officers. The decrease, in the 
number of the blind there, is mainly due to the relief given by cataract opera- 
tions. 

Ajmer-Merwara . — There is a heavy increase tmder Deaf-Mutism and a slight 
increase under Leprosy since 1911. A very large proportion of the persons, 
suffering from these infirmities, depend for maintenance upon charity and there- 
fore assemble in large numbers at sacred places, where benevolence is freely .shown. 
Ajmer contains the Dargah of Khwaja Sahib, which is an object of pilgrimage 
for Musalmans and attracts people from all parts of the Country, all the year round, 
but particularly at the Pair called the Urs Mela, which happened to fall this time 
on the day just preceding the date on which the final census was taken. This 
accounts largely for the increase in the number of deaf-mutes and lepers. 


Comparison with figures 
of other Piovinces. 


5. This subject is, however, robbed of half of its 


Province and State. 

Total 

afflicted. 

' 

Insane. 

Ueaf- 

3Iute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

United Provinces 

147.221 

7,175 

22,G78 

105,072 

12,296 


372 

US 

200 

2,316 

271 

Punjab . 

f*0,90G 

7,087 

22,758 

05,051 

2,737 

46S 

34 

no 

314 

13 

Bombay . 

85,254 

11,179 

14,GG2 

49,700 

9,707 

471 

67 

76 

257 

51 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1,552 

93 

138 

1,308 

13 

313 

19 

26' 

264 

3 

Gwalior State . . ' 

8,423 

450 

1,415 

6,134 

418 


, 2G4 

U 

44 

1U3 

13 

Rajputana 

\ 23,910 

1,219 

2,577 I 

19,700 

405 

273 

12 

26 

200 

4 

Central India . . | 

14,150 

824 

1,749 

10,f»37 

949 


236 

14 

20 

177 

16 


atr.ingr<l in onlcr of 


represent tlie proportion 


yote 1. — Thf‘ nanios of Provinces and Star os 
proportion of their afflicted to the total population. 

Sole. 2 . — Fipfurcs in italics he low tlie actual 
of the actual number's to KM >,000 of t(jtai population. 

ed.’ The only infirmity in which it has two units below 
in all the rest it stands la.st. Even in Blindness there is 
this time, as, at the last Census, the proportion per 100,000 of population was 
212 whereas it has this time come down to 200. 


interest if its discus.sion 
is confined to the 
sphere of the Pro- 
vince alone without 
a comparison being 
drawn with the 
figures of other coun- 
tries or at least 
with those of the 
adjoining Provinces. 
This latter com- 
parison is there- 
fore made on the 
margin. 

Raj^pu tana . — 
Eajpiitana .stands 
last but one in res- 
pect of ‘ Total afflict- 
it, is ‘ Blindne.ss,’ but 
a slight improvement 


Ajyner-Mencara. — Ajmer-i\Ierwara unfortunately stands high in comparison 
among the total afflicted and more particularly in respect of the congregation of 
the Blind. The cause for this has been explained elsewhere in this Chapter in 
detail. 



INSANITY. 
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6. Eiglity-two per cent, or more than four-fifths of the total number of the 
affiictecl in Eajputana are Blind, 5 per cent. Insane, 11 percent. Deaf-Mute, and Divisions oi Eajpatana. 
the rest Leper. The fi!;’'ure.s discussed below have been taken from the Subsidiary 
Table I. In respect of insanity, the Western Division shows the highest number of 
males — 17 per 100,000, the Southern with 16 comes next and the Eastern occupies 
the last place on the list, having only 15. The proportion of females, afflicted 
by this infirmity, is much lower in each Division, the Eastern and the Western 
Divisions have an equal proportion (8), while the Southern — though less in 
area and population — has the highest (11). 

The following table gives the proportion of infirmities, other than Insanity, 


Infirmity. 

Eastekn Division. 

Southern Division. 

Western Division. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Males, 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Deaf-Mutes . . ' 

27 

1 

! 17 

22 

16 

48 

29 

Blind . . . : 

170 

220 

98 

131 

239 

330 

Lepers . . . ; 

5 

% 

1 

1 2 ' 

[ ; 

5 

2 

8 

4 


per 100,000 of the population by Sex and Natural Division. It is noticed that the 
proportion of females is lower under Deaf-Mutism and Leprosy and higher under 
Blindness. The causes have already been explained under head ‘ accuracy ’ in 
para. 3 supm. There may be other causes, organic or otherwise, which make 
females more immune to Deaf-Mutism and Leprosy. 


Insaniti/. 

7. The marginal diagram shows, by age-periods, the number of insane persons Distribution 

of both sexes per 


&.m IPlESia< 




./A 


// 


// 


j q S ^ S if 

I 


rZFLflSDCES. 

I 

farg.TS 

f>r alas ir.s 


i 


A JM£:R-M£R wara. 


/A 


" i 

ii-j 

■V \ 


■J\: 

- -X 


I J q 


100,000 of the 
population for 
each of the 
Provinces. Tak- 
ing Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Mer- 
wara together, it 
is evident that 
Insanity is more 
prevalent among 
men than women, 
the ratio being 
about 2 : 1. The 
number of the 
Insane is very 
small in early 
ages, because 
Insanity is the 
infirmity of the 
mature. It is 
naturally not so 
common among 
children with 
un d e V e 1 o p e d 
minds. In seve- 
ral cases, the 
question whether 


2 D 2 
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PrOVZQCiBl 

Variation. 


Distribntion 
and Districts. 


a person of doubtful intelligence is or is not of sound mind, remains undetermined 
till after 10 years of age. It usually develops in males between tlie ages of 20 to 
45, wbicb is the period when mental ecpiilibrium is most liable to be afiected by pas- 
sions, domestic troubles and worries, sickness, or struggle for existence. In 
females, this development is more prominent in the declining age. The decrease 
in the number of Insane males begins after the age of 45. 


8. The 


marginal 


figures 


exhibit the actual 


Years. 

Bajptjtana. 

Ajmee-Mekwara. 








Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891 

3,097 

2,024 

1,073 

87 

64 

23 


25 , 

32 

19 

16 

22 

9 

1901 

967 : 

591 

376 

70 

60 

10 


10 . 

12 

8 

15 

24 

4 

1911 . 1 

1,426 

973 

453 

95 j 

66 

29 


14 

18 

9 

19 \ 

25 

. 12 

1921 . 1 

1,219 

826 

393 

93 ; 

60 

33 


12 

16 

8 

19 : 

22 

' 15 


Note , — ^The figures in italics represent 
ot the sex population. 


the proportion per 100,000 


number of persons of unsound 
mind, registered since 1891. 
The total number of Insane 
persons, in Eajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara taken to- 
gether, falls short of that 
registered in 1891 by about 58 
per cent. ; but, severally, Eaj- 
putana shows a drop of about 
61 ; and Ajmer-Merwara, 
an excess of 7. The slight 
increase in the Ajmer-Mer- 
wara figures, in almost every 
decade, may be ascribed to 
the increasing religious belief. 


that relief is afiorded to such infirms by their being brought to the Dargah situated 
in the City of Ajmer to make offerings and to touch the tomb of the Saint. 


by States 9. The map below shows the internal distribution of the total Insane 
(both male and female) in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. Detailed figures by sex 
and for previous decades may be seen in the Subsidiary Table I. The highest 



proportion is indicated by the Abu District, et-.,. 55 per 100,000 of the population. 
No unit is free from insane persons. The lowest proportion {i.e., below 10) is, 
however, indicated by Bharatpur and Mewar. 
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Deaf- Maiism. 


ProTuu^ial X^tRbaiiO!i 


10. The diagram on the margin presents, in a very vivid shape, the rise and fall by sex and age 

in the figures of 
Deaf-Mutes at 
every quinquen- 
nial age-period, 
among the sexes 
in the decade 
under review and 
in the one pre- 
ceding it. As 
one might natu- 
rally expect, the 
highest point on 
the curve must 
be that which in- 
dicates the period 
5-10, but the one 
preceding it could 
not indicate a low 
figure. Normally, 
an infant begins 
to speak between 
the ages of 1 and 
2, but instances 
are not wanting in 
which the power 
of speech is de- 
layed till five years and after. If, therefore, the tendency of the parents had not 
been to screen the infirmity in their children till it became an open secret, 
the expectations of the statistician could have been realized. The statistics, 
as they are, indicate a rise all round in the age-period 5-10, which con- 
tinues till 10-15, except among females of 1921 in Ajmer-Merwara. In the 
subsequent periods, the rise or fall is not uniform in the decade or among 
the sexes. In the declining ages, the rise is very marked and reaches to as high 
a point as 164 among males of 1921 in Eajputana in the 70 and over age-period, 
and yet higher to 257 among females of 1921 in Ajmer-Merwara in the age-period 
65-70. The chief features at variance in the two Provinces are that, in Eaj- 
putana, the last age-period has claimed the highest number in aU the instances, 
while in Ajmer-Merwara the highest peak, if we assume the diagram to be a series 
of broken hfils, is at the 65-70 period of 1921. There were again no females 
beyond the age-period 55-60 in 1911, and the proportion of males too at the 
last stage was not very, high. The inclusion of persons who have lost the power 
of speech or the sense of hearing in their old age raises the proportion after the 
age of 50 for both the sexes. The figures of actual proportions for the 1921 
census will be foimd in the Subsidiarv Table III. 



Deaf-Mutism is more prevalent among males than among females ; the pro- 
portion of females to 1,000 males of All Ages suffering from this infirmity being 571 
in Eajputana and 624 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The number of persons, registered as afilicted from this infirmity, is much 
below that returned in 1911 in both the Provinces combined. It woidd therefore 
not be unreasonable to presume that the inclusion of persons who contracted the 
infirmity after birth is very limited. The proportion of males to one himdred 
thousand of the Deaf-Mutes of the same sex in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined is only 32, while of that of females to their own sex — 20, which is much 
lower than that arrived at in England and \V ales in 191 1 , riz., 47 and 37 respectively. 

11. The maj) overleaf exhibits this distribution. There is no State which states 

gives a proportion of Deaf-Mutes lower than 12 to 100,000 of its population which ' 
number occurs in Tonk. The lowest group is that of 10-20 which includes (1) 

Banswara, (2) Bharatpur, (3) Dholpur, (4) Jhalawar, (5) Karauli, (6) Kishangarh, 

(7) Mewar, and (8) Tonk. Jaisalmer and Sirohi have the highest proportion of 
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these infirms, being 49 each, but the category of the 40-50 in which they fall, also 
includes Bikaner. 



Distribution o! Deal- 
Mates in the City of 
Ajmer by Religion and 
Occupation. 


12. Statistics of Deaf-Mutes have been specially worked out for the City of 
Ajmer, to find out their religion and the means of their livelihood. The total 
number of Deaf-Mutes is 20, of whom 11 are males and 9 females, and are 
distributed by religion as follows : — 


Beligion, 

! 

Male, 

Female, 

Hindu 

1 

o 

O 


Musalman 

■ • 

7 

: 7 

Christian . 


1 



It seems that Deaf-Mutes were found in by far the more larger proportion 
r r among the Musalman in this Census. 


Occupation. i 

1 

- ! 

Persons. 

Males. Pemales. 

Total . 1 

10 i 

8 

37. Dyeing, Bleaching, ' 

1 

1 

and Printing, etc. 



137, Tobacco, Opium, ' 

1 

1 

Oanja, etc. sellers. , 
168. Temple service . ‘ 

1 i 

1 

181. Cooks, Water. , 

4 j 

4 

carriers. Door-keep- 
ers, Watchmen, etc. i 



189. Beggars, Vag- , 

^ ! 

1 2 

rants, Wit<5heB, etc. 

i 



Those belonging to the City itself were 6 
males and 4 females, and those to Bajput- 
ana — only 2 males. All the rest were 
out.^idej's — the Tnited Provinces contri- 
buting the most (4). The marginal 
table presents the occupations followed 
by them. One-half of the twenty Deaf- 
iVIutes (8 males and 2 females) were 
Actual Workers. 


Blindness. 

^tabution by Pro- 13. General.— -lu Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined, 177 males and 
233 females per 100.000 have been retiuned as Blind. 200 persons per 100,000 
of the Provincial population are Blind in Rajputaiia and 264 in Ajmer-l\Ierwara. 
Unlike other infirmities, in Blindness, females exceed males in Eajputana, the 
proportion of the former to 1,000 of the latter being 1,194. In Ajmer-3Ierwara, 
only 955 females are Blind against one thousand males. 




BLINDNESS. 
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Bij Sex and Age-Periods. — It will be seen from the diagram on the margin, 

which gives the 
proportion of 
the Blind per 
100,000 persons 
of each quin- 
quennial age- 
period, that this 
infirmity is very 
seldom, if ever, 
congenital, as 
so few as 27 
males and 21 
females in Eaj- 
putana and 29 
of each sex in 
Ajmer-Merwa r a 
are found in the 
O-o age-g roup. 

The fiigures of 
those who were 
born blind would 
likely have been 
very much lower, 
as it is quite pos- 
sible that a fairly 
large number, 
out of those 

given above, 
might have be- 
come blind in 
the first four 

years of their 
life, which is 

particularly the period when small-pox — the general cause of blindness — is most 
likely to attack. With very few exceptions, the curves rise wdth the advance 
of age — the highestj)oint being invariibly in the last age-group 70 and over. 

14. As will be seen from the following map, the Provinces have been Local Distribnuon. 
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divided into six classes. Tlie Mghest proportion of Blind is in Sirohi — being 441 
to 100,000 of the total population, and the lowest in Shahpura — 28. The class 
containing 250-300 per 100,000 covers nearly one-fifth of the total area of the 
Provinces. 


Correl&iioQ o! Rain fan 
witb Blindness. 


15. The following figures favour the proposition, that 
infirmity varies inversely with the rainfall : — 


the prevalence of this 


Natural DiTision. 


Blind per 100,000 peraons. Average rainfall. 


Eastern Division .... 

194 

26-21 

Southern Division .... 

115 

34-47 

Western Division .... 

281 

9-62 

Aj mer-Merwara .... 

... 264 

19-39 


The Western Division, having the least rainfall of all, has the highest proportion 
(281), while the Southern Division, with the highest rainfall, has the lowest propor- 
tion of the Blind (115). The Eastern occupies the middle position. Ajmer- 
Merwara, of course, differs slightly. 


Occupation and Birth- 
place o! the Blind. 


16. Statistics have been specially compiled for the City of Ajmer, showing 
the occupations followed by the Blind, their Civil Condition, as well as the places 
from which they have immigrated. The following table shows the distribution 
of the Blind into Workers and Dependants by Eeligion : — 


HINDTX. ! JItrSALMAN. JAIS. | AKYA. | CHRISTIAN. 


Workerti or Dependants.' 

i 

Per- 

sons. 

nfaL. IZ soSk'Malei. 

P 0 - ‘ Per- 
males, sons. 

Fe- Per- 

males. . sons. Wal®3. 

Fe- 

males. 

Dependants . 

Actual Workers . 

03 

34 

22 41 61 35 [ 26 2 i .. | 

23 11 135 112 i' 23 3 3 

2 1 4 1 3 

t ! I 

“ 1 " ' ■■ ' 

1 

1 

1 1 i 

1 .. 

1 


Of the Actual Workers 173 in number, 110 are Beggars, Eeligious mendicants and 
Vagrants. Foriy-two earn their livelihood by actual manual labour of some 
sort — the rest, viz., 21, subsist on income derived from such occupations as 
do not involve phvsical exertion. The distribution by Civil Condition is given 
below : — 



Sex. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Males 


. . :a 

52 

32 

Females 


2 

9 

1 

24 

1 


Among females, widows are the most in number, who have to work. Such Blind 
as are residents of the City itself number 40 (32 males and 8 females). Those 
coming from Eajputana are 22 (males 16 and females 6), Kishangarh supplying 
as many as 8 persons. Of such again as come from the adjoining provinces 
34 belong to the Punjab and 33 to the United Provinces. The rest come in small 
numbers from other places. 

cauract. 17. Cataract is the Very commou causc of Bliudness in old age. In this disease, 

the sight gradually dimmishes till the patient becomes blind for aU practical 
purposes : the blindness being due to a gradually increasing opacity of the 
crystalline lens in the eye, which, in normal persons, is as clear as glass. 

It is also occasionally found in infants, persons suffering from Diabetes, and 
is sometimes the result of injury. The public are generally evincing greater 
interest and confidence in the operation for the removal of cataract lenses and in 
other eye operations, and the result is that the proportion of Blind shows a 
general fall everywhere. 
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It was intended to discuss this subject in extenso and enquiries were therefore 

made to ascertain 
the statistics of 
cataract opera- 
tions performed 
in each dispen- 
sary in the Pro- 
vinces, during 
the decade under 
review and the 
one preceding it, 
and the number 
of those which 
proved successful. 
The information 
was required to 
be supplemented 
by details of age- 
period, religion, 
and caste. The 
enquiries, however, 
led to no satis- 
factory results, as 
figures for like 
periods or in like 
categories were not 
forthcoming. The 
diagram on the 

margin therefore presents by quinquennial age-periods, cataract operations per- 
formed in the Ajmer Sub-division (Ajmer-Merwara) only diufng the decades 
1901-10 and 1911-20. Since no operations were found to have been done in 
the age-periods 0-5 and 5-10, the age-grouping in the diagram begins from 
10-15. The analysis of the operations by religion is given below : — 


CATARACT OPERATIONS BY QUINQUENNIAL 
2oo,PERIODS IN THE AJMER SUB-DIVISION. 

1920 


190 

1901 

TO 

1910. 

\9\\ TO 

ISO 





170 


DECADE 

1 

operations. 

SUCCESSFUL. 

160 

• 


TOTAL 


150 


ISO] 40 

351 

208 

HO 



673 

641 


total 1024 

^39 


130 

120 

tIO 

100 

90 

So 

70 

60 

SO 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 


REFERENCES. 

EUROPEANS 

HINDUS 

MUSALMANS 

OTHERS 

IN EQUAL PROPQRTtONS . 
HINDUS & MUSALMANS 
OTHERS* 



io 6 lA o lA o 

W CO CO ^ UT SLs — 



* O O o «5 
£ C'l c -1 CO ^ 




XtJilBEK OT OFEHATIONS. 


i 

1 

I 

Proportion 
per cent, of**; 

successful 

operations. 

Decade. 

Christian 

(Euro- 

pean). 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Others. 

Total. 

Successful 

operations. 

- 

1001-10 . . . 1 

! 

186 

141 

‘24 

351 

298 

85 



53 

dO 

7 

1 


... 

1911-20 

i 8 i 

j 

1 

488 

m 

20 

673 

641 

9 


1 / 

i 

21 

3 



... 


Xole -lA'in-fS ill lUilic'si iiidKMte thu pioiiortiun per cent, of operaliona by religion lo total operations. 


It will be seen tliat the present decade show.s a very marked progress both 
in respect of the number of operations performed and in that of the pro])ortion 
of those proving successful. The proportion of operations amongst Hindus 
increased in the second decade when it decreased in all others. It would 
be unsafe to infer f'Om this that Hindus are more susceptible to this 

disease. 

The distribution of the operations by age-periods is, as said above, quite 
apparent from the diagram. The chief feature, which seems to be due more to 
chance than to reason, is that in both the decades and in every religion, there 
is a fall in the curve of the 55-60 group, compared with the one preceding and 
the one succeeding it. There is otherwise generaUy a rise in each successive 
quinquennial period. 

2 E 
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Leprosy. 

PtoTinoiai. 18 . General. — In 1921, there were 418 Lepers in both the Provinces combined 

— — 405 in Eajpntana and 13 in Ajmer-Mer- 

iVuuvics. wara. In 1911, the figures were (550 for the 
former Province and 11 for the latter. 
104 The number of Lepers has decreased nearly 
i by 37 per cent, in the two Provinces com- 
109 billed. The details by sex are given in 
the margin. The decrease is almost en- 
—30 tirely among the males. The proportion 

1 of females to one thousand males is 346 

in Eajputana and 625 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

By Sex and Age. — The diagram showing the distribution and comparing the 

curves with those 
of the preceding 
■ decade is given in 
the margin. The 
, general and un- 
i questionable con- 

j elusion, which 

• ; can be derived 

from it, is that 
> this disease is 

= i never congenital 

j as the curves 

i only commence 

j from the second 

„ I age-group. The 

! chief character- 

•= I istic in Ajmer- 

^ Merwara is that, 

in the 65-70 
group, males of 
1921 attained 
the highest point 
" when females 

^ were at the zero 

; point and, con- 

^ versely in 1911, 

females rose to 

the highest point, leaving their male partners behind. The curves of the Provinces 
are otherwise se undulating that they df» not perimt of any flefinite com lusions 
being drawn ai to which of the seves suffeis mo-t and at which of the age-periods. 



Province. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Rajputana 

405 

301 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

13 

8 

Tot.vl — 1021 . 

418 

309 

Total — 1911 . 

661 

522 

Variation 

. ' —243 

—213 


Distnbntion by 
and District. 


state 29. Tiie map overleaf shows the distribution by States and Districts. 
The Provincial figure for Lepers per hundred thousand is 4 this time, against 6 in 
1911. in Piajputana, and 3 iigiiinst 2 in Ajmer-.Merwara. The units which show a 
lower figure than the Provincial av'erage tire 12. and those which show ecpial 
figure — 3. The rest have a higher proportion. Abu, 8hahpura, and Kishangarh 
are the units q uite free from Lepers. The States cvliich show the highest proportion 
of 20 and over, are Partabgarh and J halawar. In the ne.xt lower category of 10-20 

come Kushtilgarh and Took ; Alwar, Mar- 
war and Kotah are in the 5-10 ; and the rest 
in the categorv — below 5. The States which 
show any increase are given in the margui. 
This increase is apparently due to cor- 
rect dift’erentiation between Leucoderma or 
‘ White Leprosy ' on the one hand and the 
Leprosy under discussion on the other. 


State. 

♦ 

1 

11)21. 

1911. 

Ahvar . 


36 

33 

Jlialawar 


19 

14 

Me war . 

. 1 

24 

23 

Partabgarh 

. t 

23 i 

•'>2 

Kushalgarh . 

. 1 

4 
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Infirmitien by Selected Cartes. 

20. The proportions, in this relation, for the present decade will be found 
in the Subsidiary Table IV, which also gives figures for each sex by each infirmity 
and in certain selected castes, as also their sex proportions. 

Among Insanes, the proportion is the highest in Ahir males and Bambhi 
females of Ajmer-Merwara — their actual number being only 3 and 1 respectively. 

Eajputana has the highest proportion of Deaf-Mutes, both in males and females 
of the Sadhu caste (104 and 85 respectively). 

The proportion of the Blind is the highest in the Sadhu caste in the males 
(732) of Ajmer-Merwara and in the females (613) of Eajputana. ‘Begging’ is the 
most lucrative occupation for the Blind as they can easily excite the sternest 
heart to charity. 

Among Lepers, the Bambhi and the Sunar males of Eajputana and the 
Pathan males of Ajmer-Merwara have the highest proportion of 12 each, and the 
Koli females of Ajmer-Merwara — 29. 

Blindness alone seems to be the common infirmity of the females, as they are 
generally found in small proportions in other infirmities. 


2 £ 2 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and number of females afflicted per 

1,000 males. 


: 


NiniBER 

AFFLICTED PER 100,000 



X EMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICT- 
ED PER 1,000 MALES. 

Age. 1 

iNSAiJE. 

Deaf-Mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

Mutt. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

' 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

! 7 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

i 

1 

1 





Bajputana, 






ALL AGES 

16 

9 

32 

20 

173 

230 

6 

2 

476 

571 

1,194 

346 

0—5 . 

1 

1 

3 

4 

27 

21 



833 

1,412 

801 


5—10 . . ' 

7 

3 

22 

13 

51 

34 

1 

.. 

414 

529 

610 

750 

10—15 . . : 

12 

5 

29 

21 

65 

51 

.. 

• • 

321 

558 

600 

•• 

15—20 . 

14 

9 

42 

19 

75 

55 

1 

1 

1 

492 

352 

580 

750 

20—25 . . ; 

22 

10 

40 

20 

105 

72 

2 


456 

497 

684 

714 

1 

25—30 . . ; 

29 

9 

32 

14 

103 

83 

4 

2 

274 

387 

706 

474 

30—35 . . I 

22 

11 

32 

23 

111 

132 

6 

2 

461 

653 

1,079 

345 

35—40 . 

22 

12 

38 

16 

122 

183 

11 

3 

455 

350 

1,260 

200 

40—45 . 

24 

14 

35 

25 

190 

258 

15 

5 

557 

680 

1,300 

345 

45—50 , 

19 

13 

33 

26 

273 

364 

17 

5 

576 

627 

1,064 

233 

50—55 , 

22 

16 

35 

34 

399 

543 

18 

9 

714 

933 

1,L77 

457 

55—00 . . ! 

16 

14 

42 

35 

607 

877 

16 

6 

692 

667 

1,141 

308 

60—65 . . 1 

28 

16 

64 

50 

953 

1,453 

22 

6 

605 

856 

1,661 

303 

1 

65—70 

23 

15 

102 

71 

1,434 

2,495 

23 

4 

571 

613 

1,521 

143 

70 and over • 

1 

22 

26 

164 

95 

2,498 

3,393 

28 

9 

1,250 

607 

1,426 

' 333 

' 





Ajmer-Merwara. 

i 





ALL AGES 

22 

15 

32 

; 23 

1 

24S 

283 

3 

2 

550 

624 

! 

955 

1 

625 

0—5 . . 1 

. . 


1 ^ 

1 

’ 14 

29 

' 29 


•• 

*• 

I 4,000 

! 1,000 

1 


j 

6—10 . . ! 

3 


14 

25 

84 

' 55 


•• 

•• 

1,600 

i 600 

1 


10—15 . 

21 

12 

21 

16 

105 

67 


i 

429 

571 

472 

j 


o 

1 

30 

1 12 

26 

6 

152 

i 

88 


i 4 

286 

j 167 

f 429 

1 


20—25 . 

43 

6 

53 

45 

135 

1 

79 

•• 

1 

i 

111 

1 727 

1 

500 

i 


25—30 . 

17 

11 

' 42 

27 

101 

‘ 87 


1 

i 

i 

600 

600 

1 667 

1 

j 

30—35 . 

19 

22 

45 

13 

224 

i 155 

15 

1 

1,000 

250 

' 583 

1 


35—40 . 

16 

37 

38 

22 

219 

' 187 

1 

5 

i 

! 

1,667 

429 

: 625 


40 — 45 , 

38 

39 

33 

33 

303 

340 


•• 

875 

857 i 

1 

I 953 

! 


45—50 . 

67 

14 

48 

f 

29 

337 

476 


14 

143 

400 

943 


50—55 . 

24 i 

1 43 

47 

9 

607 

842 

•• 

8 

1,667 

167 

1,260 


55—60 . 

26 

35 

1 

1 

; 

734 

^ 126 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

•• 

1,286 


60—65 . 

14 

. • 

1 

1 57 

52 

1,414 

' 1,779 

•• 

14 

•• 

1,000 

1,384 

•• 

65—70 . 


. . 

222 

1 

257 

1,035 

2,481 

148 

• • 

• • 

1,000 

2,071 

- 

70 and over . 

160 

38 

* 40 

h 

37 

3,643 

3,657 

40 

3, 

250 i 

1 1 

1,000 

1,077 

1,000 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Infirmities in selected castes. 




! 










XIBIBER OF FEMALES 1 






NUMBER AFFLICTED PER 100,000. 


AFFLICTED PER 

1,000 



1 

i 










MALES. 


Caste. 

i 

Locality, 

Insane, 

1 

Deaf-Mute. , 

Blind. 

Lefer. 







i 


Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Males, 

males. 

'miles. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

cr 

s 

Blind. 

1 


1 


2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 Ahir . 



Rajputana . 

4 

8 

41 

12 

135 

143 

7 


1,500 

220 

QO 

00 

W 





Ajmer-Merwara 

239 


•• 



•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Balai . 



Rajputana . 

I 13 

8 

24 

10 

130 

211 

8 

4 

571 

400 

1,486 

500 




Ajmer-Merwara 


50 

19 

10 

368 

363 


•• 


500 

923 

•• 

Bambhi 



Rajputana . 

8 

4 

28 

17 

192 

291 

12 

13 

429 

542 

1,346 

1,000 




Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

100 

101 


101 

299 


•• 


•• 

3,000 

•• 

Bhangi 



Rajputana . 

' 19 

18 

29 

33 

287 

342 

7 


875 

1.083 

1,118 

, , 




Ajmer-Merwara 

1 



37 


374 


•• 



- 


Bhil . 



Rajputana . 

* 14 

10 

15 

15 

58 

109 

10 

2 

684 

930 

1,780 

207 




Ajmer-Merwara 




30 

201 

180 


•• 



857 


Brahman 



Rajputana . 

29 

10 

41 

26 

271 

344 

6 

1 

322 

582 

1,173 

211 




Ajmer-Merwara 

38 

29 

46 

29 

258 

325 

8 

.. 

600 

500 

1,000 

•• 

Chamar 



Rajputana . 

; 

i 9 

9 

20 

16 

155 

233 


3 

938 

750 

1,417 

846 




Ajmer-JIerwara 

16 


65 

49 

162 

360 



•• 

750 

2,200 


Daroga 



Rajputana . 

1 14 

8 

40 

32 

221 

340 

8 

2 

571 

800 

1,550 

250 



Ajmer-Merwara 

! 23 


46 

48 

137 

429 




1,000 

3,000 


Gujar. 



Rajputana . 

6 

5 

19 

11 

111 

154 

5 

1 

625 

510 

1,153 

231 



Ajmer-Merwara 

12 i 

7 


14 

152 

271 


•• 

500 

• • 

1,538 


Jat . 



Rajputana , 

9 

6 

26 

13 

114 

178 

3 


578 

425 

1.310 

67 




Aj mer-Merwara 

7 

i 

8 

50 

17 

192 

364 



1,000 

286 

1,593 


Khati 



Rajputana . 

i 11 

3 

27 

28 

202 

249 

8 


250 

950 

1,133 





Ajmer-Merwara 

! * • 




329 

34 





91 

1 *' 

Koli . 



Rajputana . 

■ 10 

7 

8 

35 

191 

304 

2 

2 

600 

4,000 

1,443 

1,000 




Ajmer-Merwara 

: 53 

57 


57 

214 

373 


29 

1,000 

! 

j 

1,625 

•• 

Kumhar 



Rajputana . 

17 

8 

30 

22 

17S 

225 

! 3 

3 

462 

1 696 

1,330 

1,250 




Ajmer-Merwara 

28 

15 

55 

30 

160 

315 


t * ' 

500 

i 500 

j 

1,750 

i •• 

Lohar 



Rajputana . 

29 

3 

34 

34 

210 

253 

5 

; 6 

91 

923 

1,111 

1 1,000 




1 Ajmer-Merwara . * • 

, 1 

i •• 

42 

■■ 

127 

330 





2,333 

i •• 

Mali • 



Rajputana . 

10 i 

9 

1 29 

i 22 

142 

187 

8 

2 

765 

; 688 

1,191 

214 




Ajmer-Merwara 

44 


i 15 

1 

j 32 

117 

190 

i •• 

16 


^2,000 

1,500 

- 

Meo • 



1 Rajputana . 

9 i 

6 

i 

i 25 

110 

1 230 

! 6 

1 

571 

i 720 

1,716 

j 200 

Mina . 



1 Rajputana . 

19 

0 

24 

! 9 

94 

130 

: 3 

1 

536 

i 323 

1,227 

1 250 




1 Ajmer-Merwara- 




1 59 

177 







i •• 

^ai . 



i Rajputana . 

1 

17 1 

10 

47 ■ 

i 30 

207 

' 3t;i 

4 

7 

o38 

568 

' 1,205 

i 1,667 




Ajmer-Merwara 

31 

** 


35 

311 

490 





1 1,400 

i 

1 

1 . . 

Pat halt 


. 1 

1 

Rajputana • 

25 ! 

13 

39 

1 20 

100 

237 

6 

1 

2 

462 

450 ! 

1 

1,293 

1 333 




Ajmer-Merwara 

j 

35 


23 


390 

313 

12 




; 500 

i 

i 

Kaigar 


1 

1 Rajputana . 

10 

5 

15 

16 

170 

214 



500 

1,000 

1 1,194 





[ Ajmer-Merwara 

20 

32 

20 

11 

280 

; 299 

t 

•• 


1,500 

500 

1,000 ! . . 

i 

Rajput 



f 

1 Rajputana . 

19 ■ 

! 9 

33 

13 

144 

s 177 

7 

2 

343 

' 316 1 

954 

217 



1 Ajmer-Merwara 

24 

1 

i 

' •* 

18 

243 

: ISO 

•• 




500 


Rebari 



Rajputana . 

10 

f 

1 - 

34 

32 

196 

: 415 

3 

2 

100 

818 

1,952 

500 




Ajmer-Merwara 



100 


300 

1 581 




•• ; 

1,667 

•• 

Sadhu 



Rajputana . 

’ 83 

[ 

104 

85 

704 

1 

613 

10 



550 ! 

581 





A j mer-Merwara 

•• 

i 

77 , 

47 

732 

569 

•• 

•• 

•• 

500 1 

632 

•• 

Sheikh 



Rajputana . 

i 27 ^ 

18 

63 : 

30 

227 

219 

3 

.. 

571 

408 

831 





Ajmer-Merwara 

61 

20 

42 

1 

20 

381 

253 

4 

13 

250 i 

300 i 

j 

422 

2,000 

Sunar 



Rajputana . 

39 

19 

1 36 

39 

232 

269 

12 

6 

462 

1,000 

1,078 

600 




Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 

69 

i 

1 

69 

289 

139 


y 

•• 

400 

— 



CHAPTER XI 


Caste, Ti'ilie, Race or A'atioiiality. 


introJuctory. 1 . Tlie treatment of C astes has this time been confined to those castes only, 

which contributed 2 per mille or more to the population of the two Provinces 
combined, and the list has thus been cut down to a great extent. Certain castes, 
■viz., Merat-Gorat. Merat-Kathat, Lakhera, Manihar, Mochi, Rangrez, Sansi, 
Moghia, and Piawat, being of particular local interest, have been added to the list, 
though their number was below the fixed standard. The figures for the remain- 
ing castes have teen shown under head ' Others Only 86 castes have thus 
been dealt with in detail in the Imperial Table XIII. 

tte'coiamn S' Instructious to Enumerators for filling up column 8 (Castcs) V ere the same 
as at the last census ; only, under orders from the Government of India, all con- 
cerned were directed not to press the Sikhs to name their castes, if they objected 
to do so. 


Accuracy the return 
of Caste. 


3. Instructions were very comprehensive and easily intelligible. Enumerators 
were local persons and generally acc[uainted with those whom they had to enu- 
merate, and misrepresentations were therefore very few. With a view to allow 
no room for the tabulation of doubtful names of castes, a list of castes recorded 
in 1911 with their sub-castes and synonyms, etc., was issued to the State Census 
Superintendents, and they were required to prepare similar lists of the castes 
actually returned in the Census of 1921. These lists were carefully scrutinized 
in the Provincial Census Superintendent's Office and orders jDassed for the amal- 
gamation of such castes as had been wrongly registered as separate castes. On 
the basis of these lists, Table Xlil was c< mpiied by the State Census Superin- 
tendents. It is therefore hoped that the Imperial Table XIII presents a fairly 
accurate classification of castes — a few instances of course excepted. 


Data for Discussion. 4. The chief table Oil wliich cliscussion in this Chapter is based, is Table XIII ; 

part (i) whereof gives the Provincial Summary, and part (ii) figures by Religion 
for each Province, State or District. An index of castes, showing how some of 
them have been amalgamated in the Table, has been prepared and printed as 
Appendix L to the Administrative Volume of the Report. Subsidiary Table I, 
appended to this Chapter, classifies castes according to their Occupations with which 
they are traditionally connected, and Subsidiary Table II compares the figures 
of the principal Groups with the corresponding figures of 'the previous censuses. 

Attempt to change y-f; each Ccnsus, oiuiortunitv is taken by versons beh-nging to castes of 

vaste Names. i *i i • ^ i • 

lower status to rank themselves in one of the higher and, with tins object m view, 
applications are made to the Superintendents of Census Operations of the Pro- 
vinces Avhere they are mostly to be found. The more imjiortant of the instances 
which came up this time are c[uoted below' : — 

{a) Kalals claimed to be classed as S/ioundika KsJtaitriijd, (b) Malis as Suini 
liajput, (c) Smlhds of Reawar (in Ajmer-Merwara District) of the Ramanuj 
Sampradni/ as Shri Yaishvai: Itanlcaivat JJrahman. {d) Khdtis (carpenters) as 
Jaidjidu Mdithil Brdhman. (e) LdMierds (bangle-makers) as Iidjput, (/) Sdnci-rs 
(gold-smiths) as Mdirh Kslidtlfipa. (g) Kdchitis as Kachwdha Rajput, and (//) 
Rowats of Werw'ara as Chauhdn Rajput. 

Since Census records enter existing conditions, and as it is beyond the province 
of census to decide definitely w'hich caste a community should be relegated to, 
these petitions had all to be filed. The presentation of such petitions leads 
to one conclusion and only one that people still persist in sticking to the caste 
system. 
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C. Tlie relative strength of the castes, containing 50,000 individuals or more 
in the Provinces together, is given in the diagram below : — 


CslstCS 0^ NttiD6HCft| 
import&Qce. 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 5 5 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 


Note. — (1) The indications in the diagram correspond with the figures in the Imperial Table XIII, and 
not with those in Subsidiary Table II, as figures for certain Parganas have been excluded from the latter for 
comparison with previous Censuses. 

(2) 0000.S have been omitted from the top figures in the diagram. 

The first five castes have retained their respective position which they held 
in 1911 ; changes have, however, taken place in the position of other castes. Varia- 
tions per cent, are exceedingly high in the figures of the following castes, being 20 
per cent, or more : — - 

Decrease — Increase — 

Raj-putana. Cliakar and Sheikh. , Rajputana. Bhil and Prohit. 

Ajmer- Mer war a. Chakar. Ajmer-Merimra. Pathan and Sheikh. 

Tbe increase in the Musalman castes of Pathan and Sheikh in Ajmer-Merwara 
and the decrease in that of the Sheikh of Rajputana is mainly due to immigration 
to the fair at Ajmer. Decrease is more general among castes belonging to the 
lower strata of society, who seem to have managed to get themselves registered 
in castes, which they thought were higher than theirs. Increase in the Bhil caste 
is mostly due to the fecundity possessed by it. 

7. The most important. Groups in the Subsidiary Table I are discussed S^atioM 
below : — 



Group I. — Land-holding Class. 

The principal land-holding caste is that of Rajputs, who number 612,587 

in Rajputana, and 13,772 in 
Ajmer-Merwara. As already ex- 
plained, scA-eral communities claim 
to be Rajputs. There are some 
castes whose septs are identical 
with those of the Rajput, and 
which may have Rajput blood in 
them, but they have now degene- 
rated into lower castes. Darogas 
or Ch:'ikars (cross breed) wish to 
pass off as Rajputs now. Pure Rajputs are found everywhere in these Provinces, 
but the majority of them inhabit Marwar, Mewar, Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, 
Alwar, Dbolpur, Kotah, Sirohi, Ajmer-Merwara, Dungarpur and Tonk. About 
one-eigbteenth of Rajputs in Rajputana and one-fonrth in Ajmer-Merwara either 

2 F 
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did not return their septs or returned such as were found doubtful. The septs 
returned and their respective numerical strength are given on the margin. The 

first four of these are most numerous both 


Sept. 

i 

j Rajputana. 

i 

Ajmer- 
Merwara. 1 

1 

Rathor . 

irG,3o3 

! 4,364 

Chauhan 

91.760 

' 1,026 

Kachwaha 

i 83,216 

1.952 

Sisodia or Gahlot 

^ 71,3SS 

1,206 

Jadon, Jadu or Yadu 

' 60/201 

579 

Panwar or Parmar . 

33,792 

292 

Solankhi 

20,669 

! 255 

Tanwar . 

18,012 

i 192 

Parihar or Padihar . 

U,350 

' 140 

Jhala 

4,U3 

4 

Gaur 

3.915 

432 

Bais 

183 

1 


in Rajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. The 
chief homes of Eathors are Marwar, Bika- 
ner, Mewar and Jaipur. Chauhans inhabit 
mostly Marwar, Mewar, Jaipur, Alwar and 
Sirohi. Kachwahas are most numerous in 
Jaipur, Marwar, Alwar and Bikaner ; Seso- 
dias in Mewar and Marwar ; Jadons in 
Marwar, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Karauli and 
Jaipur : and Pan wars in Marwar, Dholpur, 
Mewar and Jaisalmer. The largest de- 
crease among Rajputs is found in Bikaner 
— 38 per cent.- — which has been explained 
by the Local Census Superintendent as 
follows 



Owing to famine, and the scarcity of water, rain and fodder many of the Eajputs have 
gone to the neighbouring Districts with their cattle and were absent from the State 


on the 18th March 1921.'’ 


The only other caste in this group is the Kaim-khani, which has its origin 
in the Hindu religion. The members of this caste embraced Islam in the time of 
the Musalman Kings, and are found in large numbers in Bikaner, Jaipur and 
Marw'ar. 


Grouj> II. — Cultivators {including growers of special products'). 

In this group, the most important caste is that of Jats. Jats are 
the principa' cultivators in Jaipur, Marwar, Bikaner, Bharatpur, Mewar, 

Alwar and Ajmer-Merwara. 
Malis, second in numerical 
strength, are mostly found in 
Jaipur, Marwar, Kotah, Alwar, 
Mewar, Bharatpur, Bundi and 
Ajmer-Merwara. They claim 
their origin from Rajputs and 
assert, that gardening was their 
main occupation, that the root 
of the word Mali is ‘ mal ’ mean- 
ing ‘ cultivation,” and that their 
septs correspond with those 
of Rajputs. Like Malis, Kachhis 
also claim their descent from 
Kachwaha Rajputs. Meos or 
Mew^tis are the chief culti- 
vators in Alwar and Bharatpur. 
They were originally Rajputs 
but converted to Islam during the Musalman rule. Dhakars are found 
in large numbers m Kotah and Mewar, and belong both to the Hindu and the 
Musalman religions. Kachhis and Lodhas are castes nearly akin to each other. 
Kachhis are, in large numbers, in Dholpur, Karauli, Kotah and Tonk. Lodhas 
are the principal cultivators in Kotah and Dungarpur. Bishnois represent 3 per 
cent, of the total strength of the group. They form a caste of the Sectarian type 
and are found in large numbers in Marwar, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. The chief 
home of Ea^yats is Ajmer-Mer’wara, where one in every ten persons belongs to 
this caste. Of the 18.324 Rawats in Rajputana, Marwar claims 10, .518 and Mewar 
7,658 ; the rest are distributed over other States. 

The only castes which gave variations of 20 per cent, and over are, in Raj- 
putana, Sindhi (-|-43-6) and Eawat ( 4 - 33-1) and, in Ajmer-Merwara, Meo or 
Mewati (-1-38-2), Bishnoi (-f 366*7), Kunbi ( — 25*0) and Kir (-1-26-2). None of 
the castes mentioned above against Ajmer-Merwara is of any importance in respect 
of numerical strength. In Rajputana, the increase among Sindhis is mainly found 
in Marwar. due to immigration and natural causes, and that among Rawats due 
apparently to a number of Mers having got themselves registered in this caste. 



Strength. 

Variation 

PER CENT. 


Raj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Raj- 

putana. 

Ajmer- 
Merwara . 

Jat 

883,716 

25,896 

—4-8 

— 15*D 

Mali . 

316,632 

13,176 

—6-1 

—8*1 

Meo or Mewati 

152.550 

239 

—7-9 

-4 38*2 

Dhaka r 

90,443 

519 

—3-1 

—17*1 

Kachhi . 

56,919 

91 

—6*2 

-4l8*2 

Lodha . 

53,329 

1,221 

-i-13-4 

+ 7*2 

Bishnoi 

52,843 

14 

—0-1 

4-366*7 

Patel 

49.682 

7 

—11*0 

4-16*7 

Kunbi , 

48,522 

309 

-h0*7 

—25*0 

Sindhi . 

47,799 

61 

4-43*6 


Dangi . 

43,984 


-Ll.5-4 


Sirvi 

42,081 


—17*5 


Sondhia 

30,932 


—2*4 


Kir . . . 

20,775 

1,229 

—4*2 

4-26-2 

Rawat . 

18,324 

53,280 

-h331 

4-11*2 
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Gt'oup IV. — Forest and Hill Tribes. 

This is the Group next in importance to Group II and contributes nearly 11 

per cent, to the total population 
of Eajputana and 9 per cent, to 
that of Ajmer-Merwara. The 
castes which play an important 
part in it are the Bhil and the 
ilina in Eajputana and the Mer 
and the Merat-Kathat in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Bhils are found in 
Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, 
Marwar, Partabgarh, Kotah 
and Kushalgarh (Chiefship) in 
large numbers. In Eajputana 
the increase shown by them this 
time amounts to more than one-fifth as much as their population in 1911 and 
is due to their being by nature very prolific as also to their more accurate enu- 
meration. Minas are mostly found in Jaipiu’, jMewar. Kotah, Alwar, Karauli, 
Bundi, Marwar, Toni;, Bharatpur and Dholpur. Grassias muster strong 
in Sirohi (13,370) and are also found in Mewar and Marwar. The causes for such 
a large excess in their population this time are the same as those for Bhils. Mers 
and Merats-Gorat and Merats-Kathat are numerically uniniportant in Eajputana. 
In Ajmer-Merwara, the decrease among Mers is due to the cause assigned to in- 
crease in Eawats under Group II. 

Group V. — Grasiers and Dairymen. 

In this Group, Gujars are the most numerous in both the Provinces. They 

are chiefly breeders of cattle but 
not good agriculturists, and 
therefore settle in places where 
there are large stretches of un- 
culturable land eminently suited 
for pasturage. Eebaris and 
Gadarias keep camels, sheep and 
goats, in large numbers, and often 
remain away from their homes 
with their flock for grazing them. 
The high per centage of decrease 
in Ajmer-Merwara in the Gada- 

ria caste, seems mairdy due to this cause. 





Vakiation pek 




CENT. 

Kame of caste. 





Raj- Ajmer- 

Raj- 

Ajmer- 


putana. Merwara. 

putana. 

Merwara. 

Bhil 

549,531 ^,812 

-K224 

+4-7 

Mina 

515,241 3,939 

— 7*7 

—6*7 

Grassia . 

24,910 

+43-0 


Mer 

8,554 14,589 

—37-6 

-^33*1 

Merat-Kathat 

1,354 17,731 

—39-8 

-f0*6 

Merat-Gorat . 

175 1,990 

^573-1 

—1-7 


Group VII. — Priests and Devotees. 

Brahmans, who by virtue of their traditional occupation belong to this class 

are, in point of numerical 

* "■ strength, exceeded only by flats 

Steengih. Variation pee | tn Group II. Ev^eil EajputS fall 

Name of caste. below them in this respect. Brah- 

Raj- ; Ajmer- Raj- i Ajmer- | mans havc uumerous eiidoga- 

putana. | Merwara. , putana. I Merwara. ^ divisions, but, aS it WaS not 

j i j intended to deal with them, de- 

_ o, ic'jl 1.7 tails of these divisions were not 

Fakir . . . 64,219 1 2,767; -t- 16-2 j +58 0 ascertained, i liey are tound in all 

? I Xisl States or Districts in more or 

Bairagi . . . 49,597 | 69 _i4-5 j —99-8 less numbers. Kven in the Abu 

&u; : : S 021 4 , 70 ^+^oi^ "+ 1:5 i District, vEkh is simply a hni 

Gosain . . . 27,526 j 941 ; —10 j +4-2 Station, tfieir number is 131. In 

I ^ ! point of numerical strength, 

flaipur conies first followed by 
Mewar, Marwar, Bikaner, Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauli, Kotah, Dholpur, Tonk, 
Bimdi, Dungarpur, Sirohi and Ajmer-Merwara. In Eajputana, they are generally 
in the employ of the States, where a certain per centage of them live on cultivation 
and begging and the rest on stipends, etc., from the Charity Department. Prohits 
are Brahmans and so are the Dakota, but both of them are treated as separate castes 
for Census purposes. In the last Census, some of the States included these two 


2 f2 
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among Brahmans and the rest tabulated them separately, b'.:t this time they have 
been classified separately everywhere. This explains the loss in ilrahmans and 
gain in Prohits in both the Provinces. Fakirs have been returned both as Hindus 
and Musalnians and are found in each and every State in more ur less niimbers. 
The largest number of them is found in Alwar. The per centage of increase 
among Fakirs in Ajmer-Merwara is as high as 58 which is due to I is hair. Both 
in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, the variations are ^■ely excessi\ e in this group 
which can be due to nothing but to change of caste names by the enunierat‘ d. 

Crvoup Xll^ — Traders and Pedlars. 

This group is composed of only the Mahajans. otherwise termed as^’ Certain 
trading castes " in the Census classification, vrh'i are found ail over India. It is 
composed of many endogamous groups, o^'er 125 of which have been icturned 
here at the present Census. Of these, only six, which have a fair nuinlrer of repre- 
sentatives, have been entered in the Imperial Table Xlil, and are noted on the 

margin. OsAvals, who are the 
most numerous of all the sub- 
castes and inhabit Marwar, Me- 
war, Bikaner, and Ajmer- 
Merwara, are mostly Jain by reli- 
gion. The Jain OsaaxTs number, 
in Rajputana — 171,818, and in 
Ajmer-Merwara — 12,260. Agar- 
wais, who are next in importance, 
are usually Hindus, but some of 
them have also returned them- 
selves as Jains, Ai'yas or Sikhs. 
They are scattered over the Avhole of the two Provinces, and reside principally 
in Jaipur, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Bikaner, Alwar, Ajmer-Merv.ara, Marwar 
and Kotah. Khanfielwals are most numerous in Jaipur and Mewar, and Mahesris 
in Mewar, Marwar, Bikaner, Jaipur and Ajmer-Merwara. Porwals have a large 
number of them in Marwar, and Saraogis in Jaipur. Other classes are most numer- 
ously met with in Mewar. 

Group XXV. — Leather Workers. 

In Rajputana, there is a big drop among Meghwals this time, and a rise among 

Bambhis. This is partly due 
to the vagaries of classification 
and partly to natural growth. 
For instance, as many as 42,150 
Meghwals were registered in Mar- 
war in 1911 but none this time, 
while Baliis have increased there 
by 10,985. This shoAvs that 
MeghAA'als have also returned 
themselves as Bala is or Cha- 
mirs. The chief homes of 3Iegh- 
Wals are Jaisalmer and Bikaner. Chamra'S are 73 per cent, of the total strength 
of this group in Rajputana, Bambhis 17, Raigars 8 and MeghAAxils 2. Bambhis 
are most numerous in Marwar, and Chamars are found in large numbers in Jaipm-, 
Bharatpur, Alwar, Kotah, Me Avar, Bikaner, Tonk, Dholpur, Karauli and Ajmer- 
Merwara. Raigars mostly inhabit Jaipur, Ajmer-MerAvara and Marwar. 




Stkexgik. 

Variation per 




CL XT. 

Name of 

caste. 





Raj- 

Ajmer- 

Raj- 

Ajmer- 


’ put ana. 

.Merwara. 

put ana. 

Meiwara. 

Oswal . 

. ; lS0/J:i4 

1S,39G 

—14 

—13 

Agarwai 

. . Ih8,156 

8,752 

—16 


Mahesri 

. i t)9,004 

4,297 i 

-24 

—21 

Khandeiwal 

. ' 50,022 

2,080 

i 

+ 12 

Porwal . 

29,628 

3 

1 —lo j 

-r-200 

(Saraogi , 

28,291 

1,923 

' —26 i 

—40 

Others . 

70,205 

2,915 

1 

i 

+ 118 


Group XXVIII. — minor Castes. 


Religion. 


Rajputana. 

Ajmer- ( 

iVXerwara. 

Animist * 


2,137 

310 

Arya 

, , 

209 

254 

Brahmo , 

Buddhist 


2 

1 

Hindu . . . 


298,361 

12,212 

Jam 


828 

86 

Jew 


20 

25 

Musalman 


154,678 

i 13,037 

Parsi 


336 

211 

Sikh 

• ( 

1,070 

149 

Chinese . 



9 


This group includes minor 
castes comprising 457,645 and 
26,294 souls and representing 81 
and 191 in every thousand of 
the population in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively^ 
The distribution of these castes 
by religion is given on the 
margin. 
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Grotips 111, VI, rill— XI, XIII— XXIV, XXVI, and XXVII. 


'J’lie castes covered by these groups being, either unimportant or insignificant 
in proportion to total population, have been left out of discussion. 

8. The table on the margin gh'es details of the European and Allied Races, 

as also of Anglo-Indians, in the 
two Provinces. Compared with 
1911, European and Allied Races 
have decreased by 29 and 18 per 
cent, respectively in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, while the 
Anglo-Indians have increased by 
21 and 5 per cent. Causes of 
variations in this respect have been explained in para. 14, Chapter IV (Religion) 
of this Report. 

The table on the margin shows the scattered nature of the distribution of the 

two commu- 


PROVTXCE. 

European and 
Allied Races. 

Persons. Males. Females 

Anglo-Indians. 

1 ~ ] ~ 

Persons. ^ Males. ; IT males. 

Rajputafia and j 

2,282 ! 

702 

1,387 

758 i 

629 

Ajmer-Merwara . ! 




1 


Rajputana 

840 479 : 

361 

641 

331 

310 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

1,442 1,101 ' 

341 

746 

427 1 

319 


Division. 

State, 


European and Allied Races. 

Anglo-Indians. 



Below 

20-30. . 

50- 

100- 

Over 

Below 20-50. 

50- 

loo- 

over 






20. 


100. 

300. 

1 300. 

20. 

100. 

300. 

300. 

Eastern Division. 

Ahvar . 


6 





5 4 . 





Bharat pur 


11 





8 





Bundi . 


10 



. . 







Dholpur 


6 





o 





Jhalawar 

Kishangarh 


5 

• • 


*• 

1 ;; 

6 





Kotah 

Jaipur 

Touk . 



37 



315 

19 



368 



5 



.. 


4 




Southern Divi- 

Abu 





193 


11 




sion. 

Dungarpur 


O 

! • • 









Kushalgarh 

Mewar 


1 

f 

30 i 




o 





Sirohi . 





i24 




ihi 


Western Division. 

Bikaner 

Marwar 


’ie 


*79 



5 . . 1 

*60 1 

\ < • 


Ajmer-Merwara . 




*• ! 



; 1,442 

1 . . 

1 


746 


Total 


62 1 

1 

67 

79 

317 

1,757 

, 62 . . , 

60 1 

( 

151 

1,114 


JfOTE. — Tliese figures represent the actual censused population. 


mties by 

States and 
Distri cts. 
It will show 
that the main 
concentrati o n 
of both the 
communities is 
in Abu, Jai- 
pur, Sirohi, 
Marwar and 
Ajmer-M e r- 
wara. Of 
the total popu- 
lation of Euro- 
peans and 
14 per cent, and 


Anglo-Indians in the two Provinces combined, Europeans 
Anglo-Indians 27 are found in Jaipur, 8 and 1 in Abu, 5 and 11 in Sirohi, 3 and 4 in 
Marwar, and 63 and 54 in Ajmer-Merwara. The rest are distributed over the 
remaining States. In Ajmer-Merwara the largest number of them reside in the 
City of Ajmer. 


9. No discussion about the depressed classes has been attempted, as problems Depressed classes, 
connected with them have not yet come into prominence socially or politically 

in these Provinces. 

10. Figures given below present the strength and the actual number of cotreunon oi Eeu*i<»n 
speakers of the respective Tribal Languages in the two Provinces combined : — 


\ 

1 

Strength. 

i 

Number of 

speakers 

Tribal Caste. 

1021. 

1911. 

Language. 

1921. 

1911. 

Bhil .... 

556,343 i 

455,419 

BhiH 

400,861 

314,274 

Grassia .... 

24,910 ; 

17,419 

Graasia 

9,479 

7,614 

Banjara and Labhana 

27,454 

27,122 

1 

j Banjari or Labhani . 

5,079 

i 

4,313 


It appears that such members of these tribes as have either taken service in 
the Military or been converted to other religion, or such as constantly come in 
contact with educated persons, are taking to other languages. The rest still 
persist in sticking to their own Tribal Language. 
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Castes classified according to their Traditional occupations. 


Strength. 


Strength. 


• Group and Caste. 

Rajputana. 

j Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Group and Caste. 

Rajputana. 

A] mer- 
Merwara. 

1 

2 

! ^ 

1 

2 

3 

I.— Land-holders . 


643,481 

1 

14,293 

XII. — Traders and Pedlars. 

596,350 

32,366 



65 ‘3 

28-7 


60-6 

65-3 

K^m-Khani , 


30,894 

521 

Certain trading castes (Mahajan 

596,350 

32,366 

Rajput .... 

. 

612,587 

13,772 








XIII. — Carriers by Pack-Animals . 

21,509 

318 

II. — CuLxrv'ATOES (including grow- 

1,908,531 

96,042 


2-2 

0-6 

ERS OF SPECIAL PRODUCTS), 




Banj ara .... 

21,509 

318 



193-9 

193-9 




Bishnoi 


52,843 

' 14 

XIV. — Barbers .... 

148,627 

6,069 

D^gi .... 


43,984 



15-1 

12-3 

Lhakar 


90,443 

519 

N ai 

148,627 

6,060 

Jat .... 


883,716 

25,896 




Kachhi .... 


56,919 

91 

XV. — Washermen .... 

40,739 

2,413 

Kir ... . 


20,775 

1,229 


4-1 

4-9 

Kunbi .... 


48,522 

309 

Bhobi ..... 

40,739 

2,413 

Lodha .... 


53,329 

1,221 




Mali .... 


316,632 

13,176 

XVI. — Weavers, Carders and Byers 350,016 

30,309 

Meo or Mew at i 


152,550 

239 


35-6 

61-2 

Patel .... 


49,682 

7 

Balai ..... 

203,091 

20,612 

Rawat .... 


18,324 

53,280 

Chhipa ..... 

33,880 

1,787 

Sindhi .... 


47,799 

61 

Koli ..... 

96,785 

7,230 

Sirvi .... 

' 

42,081 


Rangrez .... 

16,260 

780 

Sondhia 


30,932 









XVII. — Tailors .... 

41,268 

2,125| 

III. — Labourers 


23,015 

1,375 


4-2 

4-3 



2-3 

2-8 

Barzi ..... 

41,268 

2,125 

Bhanak 


23,015 

1,375 








XVIII. — Carpenters 

179,225 

6,271 ’ 

IV. — Forest and hill tribes . 


1,099,765 

45,061 


18-2 

12-7 



111-6 

91-0 

Khati ..... 

142,804 

6,249 

Bhil .... 


549,531 

6,812 

Sutar ..... 

36,421 

22 

Grassia .... 


24,910 



1 


Mer .... 


8,554 

14,589 

XIX. — Potters .... 

299,055 

13,871 

Merat-Gorat . 


175 

1,990 


' 30-3 

28-0 

Merat-Kathat 


1,354 

17,731 

Kumhar .... 

299,055 

13,871 

Mina .... 


515,241 

1 3,939 








XX. — Black-Smiths 

74,040 

4,475 

V. — Graziers and Bairymin . 


1 842,467 

; 35,934 


7-5 

9-0 



85-6 

72-6 

Lohar ..... 

1 74,040 ; 

4,475 

Ahir .... 


163,311 

1 2,137 




Gadaria ... 


71,373 

23 

XXI. — Gold and Silver-Smiths 

63,998 1 

3,169 

Gujar .... 


484,130 

31,912 


' <5-5 ! 

6-4 

Rebari 


123,653 

1,862 

Sunar ..... 

63,998 

3,169 

VI. — Hunters and Fowlers . 


67,899 

1 2,886 

XXII. — Oil Presseks , 

79,216 

4,126 



6-9 

5-8 


8-0 ' 

8-3 

Bauri .... 


24,381 

! 297 

Teli . / . . . 

79,216 ' 

4,126 

Naik .... 


43,518 

j 2,589 







1 

XXIII. — Toddy drawers and Bis- 

39,172 

1,298 

VII. — Priests and Bevotees . 


1,101,453 

! 34,655 

tillers. 





111-9 

1 70-0 


4-0 

2-6 

Bairagi .... 


49,597 

j 69 

Kalai ..... 

39,172 

1,298 

Brahman 


772,156 

23,643 




Fakir .... 


64,219 

2,767 

XXIV. — Butchers. 

80,600 

4,643 

Gosain .... 


27,526 

941 


8-2 

9-4 

Jogi .... 


61,749 

2,267 

Kasai ..... 

29,150 

1,000 

Prohit .... 


61,731 

202 

Khatik ..... 

51,450 

3,643 

Sadhu .... 


32,202 

4,706 




Swami .... 


32,273 

60 i 

XXV. — Leather Workers 

948,080 

33,408 






96-3 ' 

67-5 

VIII. — Genealogists 


28,042 

655 i 

Bambhi .... 

159,276 

1,995 



2-S 

PS ' 

Charaar .... 

696,904 

12,278 

Bhat .... 


28,042 

655 ‘ 

Meghwal .... 

15,059 

1 





Raigar ..... 

76,841 

19,134 

IX. — Bards and Astrologers 


31,436 

314 , 






3-2 

0-6 \ 

XXVI. — Bomestic Servants . 

184,292 

10,095 

Charan .... 


31,436 i 

314 j 


18-7 

20-4 





Bhisti ..... 

23,557 

1,487 

X. — Writers .... 

. 

1 21,466 

2,481 

Chakar ..... 

59,902 

29 



1 2-2 

5-1 

Baroga ..... 

100,833 

8,579 

Kayastha 

, 

21,466 

2,481 J 








XXVII. — Sweepers 

80,429 

5,800 

XI. — Musicians, Singers, Bancers, 

54,935 

6,128 


8-2 

11-7 

Mimes and Jugglers. 




Bhangi ..... 

80,429 

5,800 



5-8 

12-4 




Dholi .... 


28,794 

5,381 

XXVHI. — Others .... 

795,278 

94,691 

Sargafa 

• 

26,141 

747 j 


80-8 J 

191-2 


Not*. — T he number in italics below 
tion of the Prorince. 


the total strength of each group indicates the proportion per mille to the total popula* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 


Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891, by Provinees. 







Persons. 


Per centaoe op variation. 

Per cent* 





R=Rajpu- 








1 ^ of 

Reasons for marked 

Caste, Tribe or Race. 

tana. 

A=Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1911-1921. 1901-1911. 1 

vaxxa* 

891-1901. tion, 

1891-1921. 

variation. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



C 

Baipntana 

9,044,151 1 

0,372,787 

9,723,301 1 

1,990,504 

—128 

-h67 

—18*9 

—246 


ALL CASTES 

i 

Ajmer-Mer- 

416,542 

501,395 

476,912 

542,358 

—16 9 

4-61 

—121 

—232 




wara. 










Ahir 



K 

157,284 

163,119 

159.434 

156,464 

—3-6 

4-2-3 

+ 1-9 

+0-a 


Anglo-Indian 



R 

A 

641 

746 

529 

710 

522 

341 

394 

636 

+ 21-2 
+ 5-1 

+ 1-3 

-t- 108-2 

+ 32-5 
-46-4 

+ 62-7 
+ 17-3 


Bairagi . 



R 

48,394 

56,613 

76,301 

151,683 

—14-5 

—25-8 

—49 7 

-68-1 

Included San jogi in 
1901 and 1891. 

Baiai . 



R 

201,665 

196,143 

313,174 

282,491 

-L2-8 

—37-4 

+ 10 9 

-28-6 

Partly included Bam- 
bhi in 1901. 




A 

20,512 

23,773 

22,358 

31,909 

—13-7 

4-6-3 

—29-9 

—35-7 


Banibhi 



R 

159,276 

133,780 

4,365 

208,084 

-M91 

-h 2,964-8 

—97-9 

— 23-5 

Partly included in 
Balai in 1901. 

Banjara 



R 

19,046 

21,547 

17,005 

20,041 

—11-6 

+ 26 7 

+ 15-1 

—41 


Bfiuri . 



R 

24,381 

30,927 

30,291 


21’2 

+ 2-1 



Included in Moghia 
In 1891. 

Bhangi . 



R 

79,079 

83,870 

77,218 

82,040 

— 5'7 

+ 8-6 

-5-9 

—3-6 




A 

5;800 

5,381 1 

7,129 

5,929 

4-7-8 

-24-8 

+ 20-2 

—2-2 


Bhat . 



R 

27,955 ' 

34,512 

34,095 

65,135 

—19-0 

+ 1-2 

—47-7 

—57-1 

Probably included Rio 
In 1891. 

Bhil 



R 

548,147 ' 

447.335 

339,786 

605,426 

4-22-5 

+ 31-7 , 

-43-9 

—9-5 




A 

6,812 

6,509 

5,325 

7,752 

^4-7 

+ 22-2 ! 

—31-3 

-12-1 


Bhishti . 



R 

23,475 

24,707 

18,200 

12,409 

—5-0 

-i-35-8 

+ 46-7 

+ 89 2 

Partly returned as 
Sheikh in 1891 and 













1901. 

Bishnoi 



R 

52,843 

52,879 ; 

49,302 

57.064 

-0-1 

+ 7-3 

—13-6 

—7-4 


Brahman 



R 

764,086 : 

914,505 

1,020,019 

1,140,311 

—16-4 

-10-3 

—10-5 , 

—33-0 

Partly Included I&kot 
Garoda, - Prohit, ' and 













Sevag in 1901 and 1891. 




A 

23,643 

24,042 

25,095 : 

28,646 

—1-7 

—4 2 

—12-4 

—17-5 


rertain trading 

castes 

R 

592,154 

703,238 

751,681 

869,598 

—15-8 

—6-4 : 

—13-6 

—31-9 


(Mahajan). 



A . ' 

32,366 

34,470 1 

37,027 

44,743 

—6-1 

—6-9 

—17-2 

—27-7 


Chakar . 



R 

59,897 ; 

177,381 

163,715 

211,996 

—66-2 

+8-3 

— 22-8 

—71-7 

Partly included Da- 
roga, Hazuri and 













Goia in 1911, 1901 

and 1891. 




A 

29 

9 222 

6,933 

10,691 

—99-7 

+ 330 

—35-2 

—99-7 


Chamar 


. 

R 

675,439 

734,413 

716,949 

766,380 

—8-0 

+ 2-4 

—6-4 

-11-9 

Partly included Sar- 
gara, Balai and Bola 













in 1901 and 1891. 




A 

12,278 

13,351 

19,350 i 

17,391 

— 8-0 

—31-0 

+ 11-3 

—29-4 


Charan . 

, 


R 

31,431 

37,567 

38,001 1 

48,430 

—16-3 

—11 . 

—21-5 

—35-1 


Chhipa . 



R 

33,288 

37,013 

43,183 ' 

58,019 

—10-1 

-14-3 i 

—25-6 

-42-6 

Possibly Included 

Nilgar or Rangrez 













in 1891. 

Christian (Indian) 


R 

3,42jk 

2,384 

1,271 

645 

4-43-7 ' 

+ S7-6 1 

+ 971 

+ 431-0 





A 

3,343 

2,730 

2,362 

1,209 

4-22-5 > 

+ 15-6 

+ 95-4 

+ 176-5 


Dangi . 



R 

38,966 

33,403 

30,578 , 

684 

4-16-6 ■ 

+ 9-3 1 

+ 4,370-5 

+ 5,596-8 

Not known how re- 
turned in 1891. 

Barzi . 


. . 1 

R 

40,322 

44,285 

43,654 

51,160 

—8-9 

+ 1-4 

-14-7 

21-2 


Dhakar 

, 


R 

87,226 

89,436 

78,944 ' 

77,216 

—2-5 

+ 13-4 , 

+ 2-2 

+ 13 0 


D hanak 



R 

23,015 

25,521 

32,003 

65,723 

-9-8 

-20-3 

—51-3 

—65-0 

Not known how re- 











turned in 1891. 

Dhobi . 



R 

39,185 ‘ 

44,182 

47,926 , 

: 44,185 

-11-3 

-7-8 ' 

+ 8-0 

—11-3 





R 

28,542 , 

30,686 

28,171 

57,455 

-7-0 

[ +8-9 

—51-0 

-50-3 





A 

5,381 

5,378 

970 

1 6,535 

-fO-1 

, +454-4 : 

, —85-2 

j 

-17-7 


European 

and 

Allied 

i R , 

835 

1479 

970 

767 

-29-2 

+ 21-5 

+ 26-5 

+ 8-9 


Races. 



A 

1,442 

1,755 ' 

1,009 

838 

—17-8 , 

+ 73-9 1 

1 +20-4 

+ 72-1 


Fakir . 



R 

63,344 

54,219 

41,044 

' 32,674 

4-16-8 

+ 32-1 

+ 25-6 

+ 93-9 

Partly include Sadhu 
in 1921. 

Gadarir. 



R 

70,028 

63,952 

51,975 

17,178 

4-9-5 

+ 23-5 

+ 201-5 

+ 307 7 

Possibly partly in 









Rebiri in 1891. 

Gosain . 



R . : 

27,005 

27,332 

32,415 

44,480 

-1-2 

-15-7 

1 

— 27-1 

-39-3 


Grassia . 



R 

24,910 

17,419 

12,297 

14,988 

4-43-0 

+ 41-7 ; 

-18-0 

+ 66-2 


Gujar . 



R . 1 

480.295 

1 496,055 i 

492,731 

572,569 

— 3-2 

+ 7-2 1 

-19-2 

—16-1 




A . 1 

31,912 , 

; 35.059 

36,707 

38,072 

—9-0 

— 4-5 

-~3-6 

—16-2 


jat 



R 

883,546 

928,223 

845.909 

1,056,398 

'■"”4*8 

+ 9-7 i 

-19-9 

—16-4 




A 

25,896 ; 

30,497 

27,952 

36,324 

-15-1 

+9-1 ; 

, -23-0 

-28-7 


Jogi 



R 

60,978 

' 66.321 

60,571 

49,267 

—81 

+ 9-5 

+22-9 

! 

+ 23-8 


Eachhi . 



a . 

49,596 

' 52,376 

50,833 

52,116 

— 5-3 

+ 3-0 

1 — 2-5 

■■■■ '4*8 


EAUn-kbftni 



R 

1 

30,894 

28,340 

21,264 

19.940 

4-9 0 

+ 33-3 

+6-6 

+549 
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CHAPTER XI. — CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALI^IY, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE U—contd. 


Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891, by Provinces. 


Locality. 

B.=Rajp*u- 

Caste, Tribe or Race. tana. 

A — Ajmer- 
Merwara. 


Persons. 


1921. 1911. 1901, 


1891. 


Pek centage op variation. 


1911-1921. 1901-1911. 1891-1901. 


Per cent- 
age of 
ntt varia- 
tion, 

1891— 192X 


R<a'C>n.s for marked 
variation. 



1 



2 


3 

4 

5 

Kaiai . 




R 


38,836 

39,468 

39.012 

Kasai . 




R 


28,316 

28,464 

22,981 

Kayastha 




R 


20,568 

22,567 

27,771 

Kh&ti - 




R 


139,889 

131,910 

152,253 





A 


6,249 

6,839 

6,667 

Khatik . 




R 


51,285 

51,124 

53,308 





A 


3,643 

3,552 

3,315 

Kir 




R 


20,755 

21,648 

12,061 

Koli . 




R 


92,989 

99,480 

103.120 





A 


7,230 

6,565 

8,355 

Kumhir 




R 


296,333 

306,544 

263,343 





A 


13,871 

14,120 

11,267 

Kunbi • 




R 


45,445 

44,709 

17,832 

Lodha . 




R 


49,557 

43,267 

44,943 

Lohar . 




R 


73,176 

80,024 

57,602 





A 


4,475 

4,214 

2,684 

MaU 




R 


314,884 

335,339 

313,349 





A 


13,176 

14,340 

15,859 

MeghwftI 




R 


15,059 

57,516 

195 

Meo or Mewati 



R 


152,209 

165,416 

168,596 

Mer 




R 


8,426 

13,712 

3,703 





A 


14,589 

21,803 

21,649 

Mtm 




A 


19,721 

19,651 

8,554 

Mina 




R 


509,733 

552.502 

477,129 





A 


3,939 

. *1,223 

64 

Moghia . 




R 


5,183 

4,155 

2,251 

KAi 




R 


146,019 

159,608 

154,763 





A 


6, 069 

6,503 

6,871 

KAik 




R 


43,475 

42,326 

37,373 

Patel . 




R 


49,682 

55,798 

66,750 1 

Pathan . 




R 


91,276 

103,225 

105,890 





A 


14,004 

11,420 

11,048 

Prohit . 




R 


61,731 

36,942 

574 

Raigar . 




R 


76,840 

81,501 

84,296 





A 


19,134 

19.858 

14,293 

Rajput . 




• R 


604,704 

675,789 

038.573 





A 


13,772 

14,302 

15'50ri 

Rawat . 




A 


Ic 

00 

o 

47,905 

32,362 

Rebari . 




R 


123,653 

129,918 

99,090 

Saiyed . 




R 


26,8.50 

27.G66 

:r>.088 





A 


7,303 

5,199 

5,703 

Sansi 




R 


5,043 

4,486 

6,510 

Sargara 




R 


26,141 

20,520 

13,802 

Sheikh . 




R 


142,730 

179,702 

242,046 





A 


38,632 

25,130 

31,972 

Sindhi 




R 


47,799 

33,277 

9,360 

Sirvi . 




R 


42,081 

50,995 

31,450 

Sondhia 




R 


25,356 

25,318 

22,138 

ounar . 




R 


63,057 

68,f>05 

69,131 





A 


3,169 

3,2(;0 

3,692 

SutAr 



♦ 

R 


36,421 

45,041 

7,946 

i 

Swami . 




R 


32.273 

33,297 

( 

29,170 : 

Tell 

• 

• 


R 


75,784 

74,924 

61,891 





A 

. 

4,126 

4,406 

4,968 


6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

41,718 

—1-6 

-f 1-2 

— 6*5 

—6 9 

1 

! 

10,528 

—05 

+ 23 9 

+ 118 3 

+ 169 0 

Possibly partly in 
Sheikh in 1891. 

26,914 

—8-9 

-18-7 

_i_3 2 

—23 6 


208,103 

+ 6 0 

-13-4 

—26*8 

—328 

1 

8,075 

—8-6 

+ 2 6 

—17*4 

—22 6 


53.793 

-fO-3 

—4 1 

—0*9 

—47 


3,541 

+ 2*6 

+ 7-1 

—6 4 

+ 2*9 



—4-1 

+ 79-5 



In Bhoi and Kahar 
in 1891. 

115.405 

-6-5 

—3 5 

—10 6 

—19-4 


4,724 

-flO-l 

—21-4 

“T < 6 9 

+53*0 


308,839 

—3-3 

+ 15 o 

—14*1 

— 40 


16,732 

—1-8 

+ 25 3 

—32 7 

-17*1 


36,846 

-M-6 

+ 150*7 

—51*6 

+23*3 

Possibly partly In 
Patel in 1901. 

45.524 

+ 14-5 

—3*7 

—1*3 

+ 89 

partly included Loda in 
1921. 

73,195 

—8-6 

+ 38*9 

—21*3 



2,658 

-f6-2 

+ 57*0 

+ 1*0 

4-*67*9 


358,286 

—61 

! +7-0 

—12*5 ' 

-12*1 


16,373 

—8-1 

1 —9-6 

—3-1 

—19 5 


982 

—73-8 

+29,395.4 

—80 1 

+ 1,433*5 ! 

Partly in PalAi and 


] Chamar in 1901 and 
I 1891. 


145,258 

—8*0 

—1*9 

+ 16*1 

+4 8 

j 

9,385 

—38*5 

! +270 3 

—60*5 

—10 2 

Possibly confased with 
, Meo in 1901. 

30,499 

—33 1 

+ 0*7 

—29 0 

—52 2 


21,887 

+ 0*4 

+ 129*7 

—60*9 

—99 

Wrongly classed some- 
how in 1901. ^ 

536,920 

—7*7 

+ 15*8 

—11*1 

—5*1 

'' 

4,648 

—6*7 

+ 6,498 4 

—98*6 

—15 3 

' Returns of 1901 

i doubtful. 

35,073 

+24*7 

i +84*6 

— 93 6 

' —85*3 

1 Included BAuri in 
! 1891. 

151,933 

—8*5 

+ 3*1 

+ 1*9 

—3 9 

! 

7,511 

—6*7 

- — 5*4 

—8*5 

1 —19 2 

1 

10,160 

+ 2*7 

+ 13*3 

+267*8 

+ 327*9 

Possibly partly among 
“ unspecified ” in 

1891. 

58.051 

—110 

—16*4 

+ 15 0 

—14 4 

Partly include<l Kunbi 
in 1901. 

112,342 

—11 6 

—2*5 

-5*7 

—18 8 


14,602 

+ 22-6 

+ 3-4 

—24 3 

—4*1 



+ 67*1 

, +6,335*9 



Generally included 

in Brahman m 1M91. 
1901 and 1911. 

77,660 

—5*7 

—3*3 

+ S 5 

—1*1 


21,053 

—3-6 

+ 38*9 

• 

—32 1 

—9 1 


794,315 

—10 5 

+ 5*8 

—19 6 

—23*9 


10,388 

—3*7 

—7*8 

—5-4 

—16*0 


30,919 

+ 11*2 

+ 48*0 

+ 4*7 

+ 72*3 


211,844 

—4 8 

+ 31*1 

—53 2 

—41-6 

Partly included 

Gadaria in 1891. 

33,341 

—2*9 

21*2 

+ 5 2 

—19*5 


5 754 

+ 40*5 

—8*8 

~ 0*9 

+ 26*9 


759 

+ 12 4 

— 3M 

+ 757*7 

+ 564*4 


10,462 

—1 4 

+ 91 3 

+ 32 5 

+ 149 9 

Partly returned as 
ChamAr in 1901 

and 1891. 

332,528 

-20*6 

—25*8 

1 —27*2 

—57*1 


32,554 

+ 53*7 

j —21*4 

; —1*8 

+ 18 7 


46.359 

+ 43 6 

+255*5 

1 

—79 8 

+ 3*1 

Probably partly in 
Sheikh in 1901. 

55,757 

— 17-5 

+ 62*1 

' —43-6 

—24*5 

Returns of 1901 

doubtful. 

34,503 

+ 0 1 

+ 14*4 

—35*8 

—26*5 


81,995 

—7*4 

—1*5 

—15*7 

—23*1 


3,994 

—10 

—13*3 

—7 6 

1 —20*7 


j 

1 —20*7 

1 i 

j +478 2 

i 

! 

• • 

•*• 

Partly returned as 

Khati or some other 
carjK'iiter ca^te in 

1901 and 1891. 

24,213 ' 

—3*1 1 

+ 14*1 ' 

+20*5 

+ 33*8 


74,409 

+ 1*1 

+ 21 d , 

— 16*8 

+ 1*8 


4,762 

—6*4 

—11*3 

+ 4*3 

—13*4 



JfOTE. — Eajputana figures thixmghout exclude Chhabia, Pirawa and SiroiiJ Parganas. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation. 

Part I— Occupation. 

1. The di'-jcussion in this Partis based on the statistics contained inthelm- Introdaetory. 
perial Tables XVII, XVIII, XXI-A and XXI-B. The Imperial Tables are 
supplemented by nine Subsidiary Tables which deal with the more salient 
features and are attached to this Chapter. 

2. Of the 16 columns of the Census Schedule, three, viz., 9, 10 and 11 are 
intended for the entry of Occupation or means of livelihood. The first two of 
these show the principal and subsiliary Occupations of actual workers, and the 
last — the means of subsidence of persois dependant on them, i.e,, the principal 
occupations of actual workers by whom the dependants (persons who do not earn 
their own living) are supported. The instructions given to Enumerators for filling 
in these columns were elaborate and detailed. Precise definitions of the terms 
■ Workers,’ ‘ Dependants ’ and ‘ Subsidiary occupations ’ were given. It was 
laid down that the persons to be shown as ‘ Workers ’ were only those who helped 
to augment the family income, e.g., a woman who looked after her house or cooked 
food was not a ‘ Worker ’ but only a ‘ Dependant,’ while a woman who collected 
and sold fire-wood or cow-dung, was to be shown as ‘ Worker,’ for she thereby 
added to the family income. Where a man who had two or more occupations, the 
one on which he relied mainly for his support and from which he realised the major 
part of his income was to be taken as his Principal occupation ; of the others, 
the most important was to be entered as his Subsidiary occupation. Where again 
a man was a Government servant and followed some other occupation in addition, 

‘ Government service ’ was regarded to be his Principal occupation even if he was 
deriving more income from the other occupation. Subsidiary occupation, though it 
might provide work for only a portion of the year, was to be recorded. Stress was 
al so laid upon the importance of avoiding vague words like ‘ Labour,’ ‘ Service ’ 
or ‘ Shop-keeping’. The Enumerators had instructions to enter the exact kind of 
labour or seivice and the nature of goods sold. In case of service, it was neces- 
sary not only to make a distinction between Government, Bailway, Domestic 
and Village service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed, e.g., 
in the case of Government service, whether the enumerated was a Collector, 
an Army Officer or a Civil Court Clerk, etc. In case of clerks, the occupa- 
tion of their employer was to be shown, e.g., Lawyer’s clerk and so forth. 
Persons living on agriculture had to be distinguished as Landlords, or Bent 
receivers and Actual cultivators or Bent payers. A person cultivating part 
of his land and sub-letting the rest was to be shown both as a cultivator 
in column 9, and a Landlord in column 10, if he derived the greater part 
of his income from the land under his personal cultivation, and vice versa. 

I Persons deriving their income from rent of houses were to be distinguished from 

those deriving it from Agricultural land. A distinction was also to be drawn 
between the income derived from Bent of houses or lands in towns and that from 
houses or lands in villages. Persons out of employ were shown as following their 
previous occupation. If a man both manufactured and sold the article he manu- 
factured, he was to be shown both as a maker and a seller. In addition to the 
instructions issued to Enumerators, the most common type of errors likely to be 
committed were collected and circulated among the Census staff. Notwithstanding 
all the pains taken in the training of the Census staff and the explicit injunctions 
to avoid vague terms, ‘uch as ‘ Labourer,’ ‘ Shop-keeper etc., mistakes crept 
into the Census Schedules. The reason for these errors is to be sought, more in 
the incorrect replies given by the public rather than in any mis-inte pretation or 
misconception of instruction', or in any indiffemce on the part of the Census 
staff. Some of these errors were eliminated at the time when the preliminary 
record was checked ; but most of them seem to have escaped detection and were, 
so far as possible, corrected at the time of slip-copying in pursuance of the instruc- 
tions contained in Article 17 of the Imperial Census Code, Part II. Another cause 

2 G 
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which contributed to errors, was the fine distinction between a traditional and an 
actual occupation which caused some confusion. Accurate distinction between the 
Principal and the Subsidiary occupations was rather too much to be expected from 
Enumerators, who are generally of limited intelligence and who, because of the 
honorary nature of their duties, do not seem to have bothered themselves Avith 
the test of income. Since the apprehension of mistakes was greater at the time of 
tabulation, when thousands of occupations actually returned were to be condensed 
and brought within the limited scope of 191 groups, every one of the tAventy-two 
Deputy Superintendents was asked to furnish a list of occupations actually returned 
at the census. These lists were carefully scrutinized on receipt, and were returned 
after posting the correct number of group according to the Classification Scheme. 
The figures, under the broad divisions of Classes, Sub-classes and in most cases the 
orders of occupations, may therefore be accepted with some confidence, but those 
under individual Groups should be taken with caution. 

Scheme of Classification. 3. Changes made in the classification of occupations between the Censuses 
held in 1901 and 1911 have been explained at len^h in para 3, Chapter XI of the 
Census Eeport of 1911, and it is therefore not considered necessary to recapitulate 
them here. The Scheme of Classification adopted this time is mainly the same as 
that followed in 1911. The slight changes made in it are due to raising the num- 
ber of Orders from 55 to 56 — 

(1) by combining old Orders 18 and 19 into one, viz., 18, and naming it 

‘ Other miscellaneous and undefined Industries, 

(2) amalgamation of Orders 40 and 41 and giA'ing the combined Order 

number 40 ‘ Trade of other sorts,’ and 

(3) the creation of three new Orders, viz., (i) ‘ 19, Transport by air,’ (ii) 

‘ 43, Air force,’ and (in) ‘ 56, Other unclassified unproductive Indus- 


tries.’ 

The variation in the number of Groups is, in the main, due to the splitting up 
of certain Groups of 1911, with a view to more accurate classificaticn. Thus, the 
1911 Group 4 (Farm servants and field labourers) is now split into Group 4 (Farm 
servants) and Group 5 (Field labourers) ; and Group 13 of 1911 (Eaising of small 
animals) now appears as Group 15 (Birds, bees, etc.) and Group 16 (Silk-worms). 
In a few cases, occupations have been conA^eyed from one Order to another. For 
example ; Bristles workers. Brush-makers and persons occupied with feather, have 
been removed from Order 6 (Textile industries) to Order 7 (Hides, skins and hard 
materials from the Animal Kingdom) ; Thatchers have been transferred from 
Order 15 (Building industries) to Order 8 (Wood industries) ; plough and agricul- 
tural implement-makers have been carried from Order 9 (Metal industries) to 
(Wood or metal) according to the material of which the implements are made ; 
(Makers of glass bangles and beads) haAm been transferred from Order 18 (In- 
dustries of luxury) to Order 10 (Ceramics) ; (Saddlers and harness-makers) have 
been transferred from Order 16 (Construction of means of transport) to Order 7 
(Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom) ; (Manufacturers of 
ice) have been transferred from Order 17 (Production and transmission of physical 
forces) to Order 11 (Chemical products and analogous) ; (NeAA'spaper managers 
and editors and journalists) have been transferred from Order 18 (Industries of 
luxury) to Order 50 (Letters and arts and sciences) ; (Trade in thatch) has been 
transferred from Order 36 (Trade in building materials) to Order 28 (Trade in 
Avood) ; (Conjurors, acrobats, etc. ) have been transferred from Order 41 (Trade 


General diatribniion of 
population by occupa- 
tion. 


of other sorts) to Order 50 (Letters and arts and sciences). 

4. The marginal statement gives the actual and proportional figures for the 

— four main classes of 

Rajpctana. Ajmek-aieew.\p..a. occupations in the 

Class. I two ProAunces. In 

Total ' Total. Percent- both the Pl'OvinCeS, 

a great majority of 

' , ' the people are depen- 

A — Production of raw materials 6,561,623 66 258,987 52 danti OH AoriOllltllTP 

B--Preparation and supply of 2,147,766 22 160,883 32 il^IlCUlIUre 

material substances. 3-Ild. pUrSUltS 3.K1I1 

C — Public Administration and 662,219 7 37,233 8 -j-q TllC piopor- 

D — ^Miscellaneous , , . 472,776 5 38,168 8 tion of pCrSOns main- 

L__ ^ ^ ) taining themselves by 

Agriculture is greater in Eajputana than in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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The diagram below illustrates the general distribution of population of 
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Rajputana. 


Ajmer-Merwaka. 


the Provinces and Cities by occupation. The P“P»rtions per cenh o£ the pejons 
engaged in principal occnpations and who for m 5 or more than P„p„latioa in 

each Province, are 
compared with those 
of 1911 in the 
table on the margin. 
It will be seen, that 
Rajputana the 


Class. 


I— Exploitation of animals 
and vegetation. 

III — Industry 

IV — Transport 

V — Trade . . • • 

Others . . - • 


1921. 

1911. j 

^ 7 

1921. j 

1911. 

66 

65 ! 

52 I 

55 

14 

15 i 

15 

n 


i 

9 

1 7 

7 

8 ! 

9 

i . 8 

13 , 

12 ; 

15 

! 13 


in 


variations do not 
exceed one per cent., 
wMch shows that 
people have not 


changed their occupations. In Ajmer-Merwara howe^r, Agriculture shows a 
fall of 3 per cent, and Industry of 2 and the rest show a rise. 

2 Q 2 
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There are ten Cities in Eajputana, containing 470,533 souls and only one 

in Ajmer-Merwara 
having 113,512. The 
marginal statement 
helps to elucidate 
the contrast, exist- 
ing between the 
distribution of per- 
sons of certain occu- 
pations in Cities 
and Provinces, as 
depicted in the 
diagram. Exploita- 
tion of animals and vegetation is, beyond question, the main occupation in the 
Eural areas. Industry is the chief occupation in the Cities of Kajputana, and 
Transport, in the City of Ajmer (in Ajmer-Merwara) because of the existence of 
the Railway Workshops. 

Raj'putana . — -Six and a half million persons or nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
tion support themselves by Pasture and Agriculture. The important Sub-Orders 
under this Order are (a) ‘ Ordinary cultivation,' representing 96 per cent., and {d) 

‘ Raising of farm stock' much over 3 per cent. The next important Sub-class is 
in — Industry, under Class B, and nearly one-seventh of the population has been 
registered under it, of which about 27 per cent, depend upon Textiles. Trade 
accounts for nearly one-fifteenth or 7 per cent, of the population, while those coming 
under Transport, about one per cent. Public Force and Public Administration 
claim 146,732 and 158,278 persons respectively, each forming a little less than 2 
per cent, of the population. Profession and Liberal Arts account for nearly 4 
per cent, and Domestic service provides for about 2. 

Ajmer-Merwara. — 257,506 persons (or a little over half the total population) 
are engaged in Pasture and Agriculture. Of these, 96 per cent, are supported by 
(a) Ordinary cultivation and about 4 by {d) Raising of farm stock. Nearly 15 
per cent, of the total population follow the various industrial occupations under 
Sub-class III. Of the persons under this Sub-class, 25 per cent, maintain them- 
selves by Textile industries. Trade and Transport each accounts for about 9 
per cent, of the total population. Public force— 2, and Profession and Liberal Arts — 
4 per cent. Domestic service provides for about 3 per cent., while those subsist- 
ing on Unproductive occupations, such as Prostitutes and Beggars, represent 2 

Natural Divisions . — The diagram printed below compares the numerical 


Occupation. 

Rajpltana. 

Province. Cities 


Ajmee-Meewara. 

Province. Cities. 

L — Exploitation of animals 

67 

8 

52 

4 

and vegetation. | 

III. — Industry 

U 

27 

15 

18 

V.— Trade. 

7 

15 

0 

13 

VIIL — Professions and Liberal 

4 

8 

5 

7 

Arts, 1 

IV. — Transport 

I 

6 

9 

33 

Others 

7 

36 

10 

25 



Note 1. ‘Industry' inolud^^s ‘ Exploitation of iKnorals,’ 

2. ‘ Commerce’ repreionts ‘ Transport ’ and ‘ Trade.’ 

strength of persons who follow the occupations of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce 
and Professions (1) in the Natural Divisions of Rajputana and (2) in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The remaining occupations have been shown imder Others, Agricul- 
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ture is more prevalent in all the Divisions of Rajputana, and specially in the 
Southern, than in Ajmer-Merwara. Industry is represented mostly in the Western 
Division of Rajputana and Commerce in Ajmer-Merwara. 

5. The table on the margin shows the proportion per cent, of the main reli- oi^copaKoo Religion. 

^ : gions found in 

Sub-class. I Hindu. Musalman. Jain. Christian. Animist. the principal 

; occupat ions 

! s in Ajmer- 

I — Exploitationof animals 60-9 30-6 11'2 5-2 64-2 Arc»T-rtrQT.Q Tti 

and vegetation. -Uervara. in 

III— Industry . . . 13-2 17-3 7-9 5-9 2-0 Order that 

IV— Transport . . . ' tj-8 14-9 1-9 42-2 1-1 | rparlpv 

V— Trade ... 4-8 10-9 08-1 0-4 22-6 ledOer 

VI— Public force . . 1-1 2-8 0-1 18-9 1-3 may uuder- 

VIII Professions and Liberal , 4-2 5-7 1'2 16-9 2-2 stand the 

X— Domestic service . 2-3 4-9 1-4 4-6 ; 1-3 relcvancy of 

— — ™ — — the figures, it 

may be mentioned that Hindus constitute 73, Musalmans 21, Jains 4 and 
Others 2 per cent, of the total population. To ‘ Others,’ Christians con- 
tribute 1 per cent, and the rest, including Animists, another 1 per cent. 

The discussion will therefore be confined chiefly to Hindus and Musalmans. 

The percentage of Hindus engaged under Sub-class I is far higher than that 
of Musalmans, and this explains the weakness of their representation in other 
occupations. About 69 per cent, of Musalmans are available for pursuits other 
than Agriculture against only 40 of Hindus. Jains have practically the mono- 
poly of Trade. The higher percentages of Christians in Transport and Public 
force are due respectively to their employment in large numbers in Railways and 
in the British regiment stationed at Nasirabad. 

6. This discussion is intended to show the extent to which castes have retained oeonpaHon by caste. 


their Traditional occupations — the subject dealt with in the Imperial Table XXI 
and in the Subsidiary Table VIII attached to this Chapter. Rajputs, who are 
soldiers by tradition, seem to have practically given up their original occupation 
and to have devoted themselves, for obvious reasons, to other pursuits. Out of 
every 1,000, as few as 8 are found in Public Force. 43 support themselves by 
Income from Rent of land, 76 by Cultivation of all kinds and the remaining follow 
other occupations in small numbers. Similarly, Brahmans have degenerated them- 
selves into being Cultivators, Field labourers, etc.; only 23 in a thousand retain 
their Traditional occupation. Gujars, who are traditionally Herdsmen, retain 
their original occupation in the proportion of only 9 per mille. 928 of them follow 
miscellaneous occupations and 63 work as Field labourers and Wood-cutters, etc. 
Kalals, who were originally distillers, are being driven to seek other occupations 
for their livelihood, owing to the restrictions placed upon their trade by the Excise 
policy of the present day. They have taken mostly to Agricultural occupations 
in which as many as 426 in a thousand are found. Dhobis, Tells, Lohars, Khatis 
and Bhangis alone seem to adhere to their respective traditional occupations. 
The rest of the castes h^ve more or less deviated from their original vocations 
and taken to other occupations. 

Castes following selected occupations. — Some interesting information, as to the 
extent to which various castes follow certain selected occupations, is furnished by 
the Imperial Table XXI — B. The groups selected for this table in the two Pro- 
vinces were 8 in number. Of these, the largest number of workers was returned 
under Group 27— ‘Cotton sizing and weaving ’ (113,434), in which the first five 
numerically strong castes viz., Koli, Balai, Barnhhi, CJiamar and J ulaha give pro- 
portions of 33, 23, 21, 9 and 6 per cent, respectively. In the next Group 26 ' Cotton 
spinning ’ which returned 91,630 workers, Mahajans, with 26 per cent., top the list, 
then come Brahmans (18), Sheikhs (5), Rajputs and Bambhis (4 each). In Group 
98 ‘ Workers in precious stones ’ (25,331) Sunars predominate with 82 per cent. 
Lohars mostly follow the occupations grouped under 48 ‘ Other workers in 
Iron and Makers of Implements.’ Their proportion to the total number of Workers 
is 86 per cent. Group 25 ‘ Cotton Ginning and Pressing’ chiefly maintains 
Pinaras 48 per cent., Telis 10 per cent., Sheikhs 7 per cent.. Brahmans and Paihans 
3 per cent. each. Group 22 ‘ Other minerals’ mainly supports Chamars 16 per cent.; 
Kumhars 12 ; Silawats 11 ; and Khatis 4. In Group 49 ‘ Workers in Brass, Copper, 
etc.,’ Thatheras muster strong (57 per cent.), followed by Sunars and Sheikhs (6 
per cent. each). 
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Workers 

ants. 


Caste and Race of Gazetted Officers. 


Christian — 


Musalman — 
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2 

Rajput 
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— 

Pathan 
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The religions and castes of the Gazetted 
Officers serving under the British 
Government in Eajputana and 
^ Ajmer-Merwara, with their respec- 
6 tive actual numbers, are given 
^ on the margin and show which 
of them take larger share in the 
^ administration. The proportions 
■21 in this service are — the Hindu, 
53 per cent.; the Christian, 20 
per cent.; the Musalman, 19 per 
cent.; the Sikh, 7 per cent.; and 
the Parsi, 1 per cent. Among 
the castes in the Hindu religion, 
1 the Raj]} lit and the Jat prepon- 
"777 derate. 
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Some idea of the distribution of wealth in Ajmer- 

M e r w a r a 
among differ- 
ent castes can 
be gathered 
from the castes 
of the Income- 
Tax assessees 
given on the 
margin. Out 
of the total 
number of 
assessees, the 
largest num- 
bers are given 
by Agarwals 
(66), 0 swats 
(62), Euro- 
peans (36), 
Brahm a n s 
(27), Mahesris 
(24), and Saro- 
gis (23) ; their 
propor t i o n s 
per cent, being 
18,17, 10, 8,7 


and 6 respectively. Europeans and Brahmans derive their income mostly from 
professional pursuits, and the rest from Commerce * and Trade. Agarwals' 
share in both of them is not insignificant. There is only one assessee who follows 
the occupation of Manufacture. Oswals represent about one-fourth of the total 
number of Owners of Property. 

and Depend- Rajputana. — In Eajputana, there are 58 Workers to 42 Dependants (vide 

Subsidiary Table I). The Dependants are most numerous (3 to every Worker) 
among those who follow the occupation of Brokerage, Commission and Export 
Agency. It is not possible to say whether this is due to fecundity or there being 
many drones or hangers on in such families, in consequence of their prosperi^. 
Of the other occupations. Dependants bulk largely among persons engaged in 
(1) Law ; (2) Means of transport ; (3) Banks, Establishments of Credit, Ex- 
change and Insurance ; (4) Trade in Textiles ; or (5) Trade in Chemical ' pro- 
ducts. Among all these every Worker has approximately 2 Dependants. The 
proportion of Dependants is naturally the smallest among inmates of Jails 
Asylums and Alms-houses (5 per cent. only). Among workers in Salt and those 
supported by Textile Industry, Trade in Fuel, and Forestry, there is only one 
Dependant to every two Workers. The classes which follow these occupations 
are such in which women and children also work and which employ to a certain 
extent such immigrants as leave their Dependants behind. 
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Ajmer-Merwara. — The ratio of Actual workers to Dependants here is 69 : 

41. Those who follow trade in Building Materials can afiord to support naore 
Dependants than any other class, 7 Dependants to every 1 Actual Worker. 

Then come those engaged in (1) Law ; (2) Mines ; (3) Banks, Establishments of 
Credit, Exchange and Insurance ; (4) Textiles ; (5) Transport by Road; (6) Tran^ 
port by Rail ; (7) Postal, Telegraph and Telephone services ; and (8) Fishing and 
Hunting. In all of these there are 2 Dependants to every I W orker. Among those 
coming under Pasture and Agriculture, there are 65 W^orkers to every 35 Depend- 
ants. Being poorer men, they cannot afiord to engage hired labourers and members 
of their families consequently take an active part in the agricultural operations. 

The minimum number of Dependants is found among persons working in Salt^aM 
(one Dependant to every 8 Workers). For further details, vide Subsidiary Table 

8. Subsidiary Table VI details by Provinces, by Sub-classes, and by selected occupation of Female. 

Orders and Groups, the statistics of 
occupations followed by females. The 
proportion of female to 1,000 male- 
workers is 637 and 543 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively . 
Female-workers have decreased ^ by 
nearly 5 and 6 per cent, respectively 
in the two Provinces, since 1911, as the 
figures in the margin show. 

In 1921 , the proportion of female to a thousand male-workers in Cities, was 341 
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Main occapatioDS fol- 
lowed in the Provinces. 


in Eajputana and 159 in Ajmer-Menvara. Tliis means that in Cities, the number 
of female-workers is a little below half the Provincial figure, and naturally so, as 
in the Eural areas most of the females work in the fields. Female-workers 
generally preponderate in certain occupations such as Eice-pounding ; Butter, 
Cheese and Ghee making ; Midwifery ; Helping in Cultivation ; Dealers in Hay, 
Fire-wood and Charcoal, etc. The map on page 231 ante exhibits the proportion 
of female to 1,000 male-workers in each State and District. The States showing 
a proportion of 800 and over are Dungarpur, Banswara and Kushalgarh. 
Banswara tops them all and gives a proportion of 915. The major portion of 
population in the States above mentioned belong to the Animistic religion — the 
women of which take an active part in work. The lowest proportion of workers 
{i.e., below 500) is found in Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Abu, 
the last showing as low a proportion as 331. The position of Abu is peculiar. 
It being a summer hill resort, more male foreigners go there. 

9. The proportional figures of the principal occupations followed in these 
Province^ as given in Imperial Table XYII, can be seen in the Subsidiary Table I 
appended to this Chapter, and the inter-censal variations in Subsidiary Table VII. 
Certain Groups of 1911 have been split up this time and, with a view to affect 
possible comparison, figures for 1921 for the split up groups corresponding with 
the relative groups of the Census of 1911 have been added together. For instance, 
old Group 8 which included ‘Wood-cutters ; Fire-wood, Lac, Catechu, Eubber, 
etc., collectors ; and Charcoal burners,’ has this time been split up into two, viz., 
9 ‘\^'ood-cutte^3 ; Fire-wood, Catechu, Eubber, etc., collectors ; and Charcoal- 
burners’, and 10 ‘ Lac collectors.’ The figures of the present groups have been 
totalled up and placed against those of the old Gioup 8 in Subsidiary Table VII. 

Sub-das- I. ‘ Exjdoitation of animals and vegetation.’ — This Sub-class covers 
2 Orders and 18 Groups. Of these two Orders, Order l(u) ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ 
is the most important both in Eajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. It is composed of 

five groups, of which 
the main groups with 
the actual number 
(000s omitted) sup- 
ported by them are 
given on the margin. 
Farm servants and 
Field labourers were 
classified separately in 
1901 and were mixed 
together in 1911, 
but have again been spbt up this time. The terms ‘ Eent payers ’ and ‘ Eent 
receivers ’ hav.- been fully explained in the Census Eeport of 1911. Persons re- 
ceiving rent of agricmitural land have been distinguished from thos' receiving 
rv^nr oi land which is not agricultural. Persons supported by ‘ Ordinary Cultiva- 
tion ’ form 64 per cent, of the population of Eajputana and 50 per cent, of that 

of Ajmer-Merw a r a. 


Group. 

Eajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merw^ara. 

I — Income from rent of Agricultural land 

347 


II — Ordinary Cultivators 

3,806 

136 

II — (a) Helpers in Cultivation 

1,571 

83 

IV — Farm servants 

i 91 

1 

y — Field Labourers . . . . . . j 

i 

447 

20 


GKorps, 

VaRIATTOX IN' PER 
CENTAGE. 

Eajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merw'ara. 

I — Income from rent of Agricultural land 

II — Ordinary^ Cultivatois .... 

IV and V — Farm servants and Field labouiers 

—40-2 

4-0-4 

—19-1 

—33 '6 
—6*4 
—31-9 

Note. — Figures have been taken from Subsidiary Table VII. 


The 


figures 


margin 


on the 
show that 
there has been a de- 
crease in all the groups 
both in Eajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, 
except in the group, 
‘ Ordinary Cultiva- 
tors ’ in the former 
Province. Loss is pro- 
minent in ‘ Eent r >ceivers ’ in both the Provinces. The decrease among persons 
living upon income from rent of Agricultural land, which is out of proportion to the 
general decrease in population, seems due to the fact that many, who derived 
income principally from land under their own cultivation, returned themselves as 
‘ Eent payers (cultiva ors)’ instead of ‘ Eent receivers.’ The loss under ‘ Field 
labourers ’ and ‘ Farm servants,' which is also disproportionate to the general 
decrease, is apparently due partly to their having registered themselves as 
‘ General labourers ’ under Group 187 ‘ Labourers and Workmen otherwise 
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unspecified ’ and partly to heavy mortality on account of epidemics. The average 
acreage of land actually under cultivation in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara is 
374,044 giving roughly an incidence of 3 acres to an ordinary cultivator and 18 to 
a field labourer and farm servant. 

Subsidiary Ocrupations combined ivith Agriculture. Rajputana. — Subsidiary 
Table V exhibits the important subsidiary occupations followed by persons, whose 
principal occupation is Agriculture. The Subsidiary occupation most popular 
with Landlords or Pent receivers is ' Ordinary Cultivation ’ which gives a propor- 
tion of 1,213 to every 10,000 of the total population. The next favourite Subsi- 
diaiy occupation is ‘ Helpers in Cultivation ’ [Group 2(a)] and ‘ Beggars, Vagrants, 
etc.’ (Group 189). Among those whose Principal occupation is Rent paying, i.e., 
who are Cultivators, 72 in 10,000 work as ‘ Helpers ’ and 75 as ‘ Farm servants 
and Field labourers.’ The most popular of the Subsidiary occupations with them 
is ‘ Keeping and Breeding of Cattle,’ in which their proportion is 89 per 10,000. 
In the remaining two Principal occupations, viz., ‘ Helpers in Cultivation ’ and 
‘ Field labourers and Farm servants’ the proportions of persons who combine any 
other occupation with their Principal occupations are very low. The highest pro- 
portion in 10.000 indicated in the former by those who add to their income by 
Farm Service and Field Labour (Groups 4 and 5) and Cattle and Bufialoe Breeding 
(Groups 11 and 12) as their Subsidiary occupation is 48 each, and in the latter by 
those who follow’ ‘ Ordinary Cultivation ’ (Group 2) — 71. 

Ajmer-Merivara. — As in Rajputana, the most common Subsidiary occupation 
of ‘ Rent receivers ’ here also is Ordinary Cultivation, in which their proportion 
is 1,130 per 10,000. Next to it comes that of the ‘Traders of all kinds ’ (647), 
followed by 'Beggars, Vagrants, etc.’ (376). ‘ Rent payers,’ i.e., those who pay 

rent for the land they cultivate, mostly combine the occupations ‘ Farm servants ’ 
and ‘ Field labourers,’ (124) ; ‘ Cattle Breeding,’ (419) and ‘ Beggars and Vagrants, 
etc.,’ (106) ; as their Subsidiary occupations. Of the persons whose Principal 
occupation is ‘ Helping in Cultivation ’ without taking any remuneration, the 
only Subsidiary occupation wFich gives a palpable proportion in 10,000 is that of 
‘ Farm servants ’ and ‘ Field Labourers ’ (142). The Subsidiary occupation most 
popular with ‘ Farm servants ’ and ‘ Field labourers ’ is ‘ Helping in Cultivation ’ 

Occupations combining Agriculture as a Subsidiary occupation. — Subsidiary 
Table IV gives the proportional figures of the Partially Agriculturists, i.e., those 
whose principal means of livelihood is not Agriculture. About 11 per cent, in 
Rajputana and 8 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara have returned themselves as such. 
Their proportion to the total number of Actual Workers in Rajputana comes to 
36 per mille, and in Ajmer-Merw^ara to 38. The proportion of ‘ Partially Agricul- 
turists ’ is the highest in the occupations falling under Class C ‘ Public Administra- 
tion and Liberal Arts,’ in which 120 and 157 per mille in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively depend upon some sort of Agricultural occupation as a se- 
condary means of their support. In Rajputana, Sub-class VIII ‘ Professions 
and Liberal Arts’ gives tfie greatest proportion, 131 per mdle. On the other hand, 
Ajmer-Merwara shows the highest proportion (246) of such workers under Sub* 
class VI ‘ Public Force.’ In Rajputana too, it is not insignificant. Class B ‘ Pre- 
paration and Supply of Material Substances’ is the Class which gives the next 
largest proportions of ‘ Partially Agriculturists,’ m., 117 and 185 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. In this class. Sub-class III, Order 8 ‘ Wood 
Industries ’ exhibits the highest proportion of Partially Agriculturists, 244 in 
Rajputana and 268 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Non-agricultural occupations having closer relation with Agriculture are : — 


Occupation. 

W oocl“T nclustries 

Industries of Dress and the Toilet 

Public Force .... 

Professions and Liberal Arts 

T'ersons living on their income 


Natural Division. 

Western Division . 
Aj mer- Merwara 
Western Division . 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Western Division . 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Western Division . 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Eastern Division . 


Proportion per mille. 

407 

268 

275 

134 

252 

246 

196 

139 

229 

124 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCUPATION. 


It is generally believed that people taking Agriculture as a more respectable 
occupation, return themselves as Agriculturists, although their principal means of 
support may be some Non-agricultural occupation, and that the figures in the 
Imperial Tables cannot give a correct estimate of the population dependant upon 
Agriculture. It is therefore suggested that, in order to estimate the total population 
actually dependant upon Agricultural pursuits, it will be fairly safe to count as 
half-agricultural all persons who combine Agricultural and other occupations 
without reference to the distinction between their Principal or Subsidiary occupa- 
tion. The table on 
the margin explains 
the process by which 
an estimate of the 
Actual Workers sup- 
ported by Agriculture 
has been arrived at. 
Agents, Estate man- 
agers, Clerks, Pent col- 
lectors, etc. (Order 1, 
Group 3) have been 
included in the cate- 
gory of Agriculturists, 
their number being 
insignificant. The re- 
sultant proportion is 
the same as that ar- 
rived at by calculat- 
ing the percentage of persons returned as supported by Agriculture at the time of 
Census to the total Actual Workers. It will thus be seen that people, in these 
Provinces, do not seem to have returned Agriculture as their principal occupation 
because of its being considered respectable. 

Sub-Class III. Industry. — This is the next important Sub-class after ‘ Pasture 
and Agriculture.’ It supports about 14 per cent, of the total population in Kaj- 
putana and 15 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara, and shows a decrease of about 12 per 
cent, in the former and of 11 per cent, in the latter, since 1911. This decrease is 
greater than the general decrease in the population. The cause appears to be, 
that several seasonal factories, such as those of Ginning and Pressing, had ceased 
to work before the date of Census and the labourers concerned had taken to other 
callings. This presumption is supported by the fact that there is a fall of nearly 
16 and 15 per cent, respectively in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara among those 
followng occupations xmder Group 25 ‘ Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ’ 
of this Sub-class. The Orders numerically important in this Sub-class in both the 
Provinces are 6 ‘ Textiles ’ and 13 ‘ Industries of Dress and the Toilet.’ 


— 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 — Persons returning Agriculture as their Principal 
occupation ....... 

3,782,275 

160,191 

2 — Deduct Agriculturists combining Non-agricultural 
occupations as their subsidiaiy occupation 

^145,790 , 

—12,964 

3 — Balance — Purely Agriculturists 

3,630,485 ' 

147,227 

4 — Add the sum of hali the population under 2 above 
and half the Partially Agriculturists in columns 

7 and 8 of the Imperial Table NVII-A, Part II 
at Page 184 (Table Volume) 

174,184 i 

12,129 

5 — Total Agriculturists . • . . • 

3,810,669 

159,356 

6 — Total number of Actual workers in the Provinces 
(Table XVII-A) 

5,684,578 | 

294,307 

7 — Percentage of total Agricultural Woikers to total 
Workers (all told) as arrived at by the above 
process ....... 

67 

54 

8 — Percentage of total Agricultural Workers to total 
Workers as actually returned 

67 

1 1 

54 


Cotton IVcavlny Industry. — In 1911, ‘Cotton Spinning, Sizing, and Weaving’ 
formed one Group, but it has now been split up into two’ viz., 26 ‘ Spinning ’ and 
27 ‘ Sizing and Weaving.’ The total number of persons supported by these Groups 
shows a (lecrease of 4 per cent, in Rajputana but an increase of 5 per cent, in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The number of Actual Workers returned under each Group are given on 

the margin. It will be 
seen that ‘ Spinning ’ 
falls practically to the 
lot of women. The 
majority of Spinners 
have been returned 
from Jaipur, Marwar, 
Mewar and Kotah. In 
‘ Sizing ’ and ‘Weav- 

■' ! I ing,’ Jaipur, Marwar, 

Alwar and Mewar 

have returned numerous Workers. Taking the two Groups together, for comparison 
with the figures of the previous Census, it is noticed that the number of Workers has 
increased by 25 per cent, in Mewar and by 20 per cent, in Marwar. Jaipur and 
Kotah show a decrease of 18 and 1 per cent, respectively. Julaha, Balai and Koli 



1 Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Group. 

1 

1 


— 

— 


stales. 

j 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

26 Cotton Spinning 

I 2,957 

85,778 

49 

2,923 

27 Cotton Sizing 

72,516 

36,994 

2,4.58 

1,588 

Total , 

! 75,473 

122,772 

1 2,507 

4,511 
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are the three principal castes, whose traditional occupation is ‘Weaving and Sizing.’ 
The percentages of their respective populations of persons in these castes follow- 
ing this occupation is 19 and 17 among Balais and 63 and 17 among Kolis 
respectively in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. Castes not traditionally con- 
nected with but taking the largest share in this Industry, according to the Imperial 
Table XXI-B, are in (1) ‘ Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing ’ both in Raj - 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara, the Sheikh ; in Eajputana alone the Teli ; and in 
Ajmer Merwara alone themMali, the Raigar, the Rajput and the Brahman : in (2) 

‘ Spinning,’ both in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, the Brahman and the Sheikh ; 
and in Eajputana alone, the Pinara, the Rajput and the Osival : and in (3) ■ Sizing 
and Weaving,’ in both the Provinces, the Bambhi ; and in Eajputana alone, the 
Chamar. The Chamar weavers are found mostly in Alwar and Jaipur. Only 
those castes have been discussed in which Workers form o per cent, or more 
of their respective population. 

Industries of Dress and the Toilet. — In consideration of the numerical strength 
of Workers, the most important occupations followed under this Industry, in both 
the Provinces, are those shown under Groups 77, ’ Tailors, Milliners, Dress-makers, 
Darners and Embroiderers on linen ’ ; 78, ' Shoe, Boot and Sandal-makers ’ ; 80, 
‘ Washing, Cleaning and Dyeing’: and 81, ‘Barbers, Hair-dressers and Wig-makers.’ 

The table on the mar- 
gin exhibits the per- 
centage of variations 
in the total number 
of persons supported 
by Occupations falling 
under these Groups as 
well as of the Actual 
Workers in them. 
The places where the 
followers of these oc- 
cupations are chiefly 
found are also noted 
in the last column. 


VAELVTIOX PEE CEA'T. 1911-21. 


GROUP AND OCCUPATION. 

Eajputana. 

1 A jmer-AIerwara. 

1 Locality where 

CHIEFLY FOUND. 


Persons 

supported. 

r 

Actual 

Workers. 

j 

[ Persons 
supported. 

! 

Actual 

Workers. 


77 — Tailors, Millinerc, 

etc. 

—9-5 

—14-3 

1 ^4.9 

i 


A ]mer -Merwara, Jai- 
pur, 31arwar, Me^^a^, 
Alwar and Bikaner. 

78 — Shoe and Boot- 
makers. 

__4.4 

—91 

1 —10-5 

-fO-2 

Jaipur, Me war, Mar- 
I war. Alwar. Kotah 

1 and Ajmer-Merwara, 

80 — Washing and Clean- 
ing, etc. 

-10-3 

—15 6 

1 —30*7 

i 

—28 A 

1 

1 

J 

j Jaipur, Mewai, Mar- 
I tvai, Xotah, Alwiir, 
Bharatpur, Bliolpur 
and Ajmer-Merwara. 

81 — Barbers, Hair-dres- 
sers, etc. 

—10-6 

— 11-0 

j —22 0 

—17-4 1 

Jaipur. Mew’ar, Mar- 
tvar, Ahvar, Bharat- 
pur, Bikaner and 

1 



j 


Ajmer-Merwara. 


Sub-class IV. Transport. — Subsidiary Table IX shows the number of persons 
in each of the two Provinces, who were employed on Railways and in the Irrigation, 
Postal and Telegraph Departments respectively on the date of Census. Details 
are also given of (1) the classes of appointments and (2) the number of Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians in each of them. Railways employ, directly or in- 
directly, 39,856 persons against 31,153 in 1911, or nearly 61 per cent, of the total 
number of workers returned under Sub-class IV ‘ Transport.’ Of the total number 
of employes, 982 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and the rest Indians, In the 
Irrigation Department, there are 5,685 persons, of whom only two are Anglo- 
Indians or Europeans and both of them are in the Officer grade. The Supervising 
and Clerical staff consists of 91 and 75 persons respectively, and the rest are either 
labourers, contractors or mates, etc. The Postal Department employs 2,260 
persons, of whom only 3 are Europeans or Anglo-Indians. The Telegraph Depart- 
ment provides for 
37 Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians’, and 
167 Indians. On the 
margin are given the 
number of persons em- 
ployed by the Public 
Works Department in 
Eajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara in its 
various classes. 


Particulars. 

[ 

1 

Total. 

Number di- 
rectly em- 
ployed. 

; Number em- 
' ployed 
, through con- 
tractors, etc. 

Supervising staff 


879 

588 

291 

Mates and Mistries . 

• • 

992 ' 

517 

475 

Masons . . . • 


920 

452 

468 

Builders 

> • 1 

4,583 

1,481 

i 3,102 

Diggers 

• • ! 

9,133 

I 4,876 

4,257 

Labourers (Unspecified) . 

• ! 

1,432 

331 

! 1,101 


Total . j 

17,939 

8,245 

! 

j 9,694 


i Sub-Class V. Trade. — This Sub-class consists of 17 Orders and 34 Groups and 
supports 689 and 859 per 10,000 of the population in Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara respectively. The Orders which support the largest number of 
persons are ; 33, ‘ Other Trade in Food-stuffs ’ ; 24, ‘ Banks, Establishments of 
Credit, Exchange and Insurance ’ ; and 26, ‘ Trade in Textiles.’ 


2 E 2 
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CSAFTER Xn— OCCUPATION. 


Introdacbry. 


Other Trade in Foodstuffs. — The Groups which provide for the most numerous 
persons under this Order are 132 and 136. Almost two-thirds of the persons, 
occupied under this Order, fall under these Groups. Actual Workers supported 


bv them are given on 


Group. 

Actual 
workers in 
1921. 

Variation 

1911-21. 

Locality where 
chiefly found. 

% 

132-Grocera and Sellers of 




vegetable oil, salt, and 




other condiments — 




Rajputana . 

56,744 

—43 ' 

^ Jaipur, Marwar, 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

4,046 

--16 

[ Mewar, Bikaner! 

136 — Grain and pulse-'dealers 



V and A j m e r-j 

Rajputana . 

27,537 

-f 68 

j Merwara. 1 

Ajmer-Merwara . . ^ 

275 

-3SJ 1 


the margin. Group 
132 shows losses in 
both the Provinces, 
while Group 136-A, 
gain in Rajputana and 
loss in Ajnier-Mer- 
wara. It is very likely 
that exchange has 
taken place in these 
Groups. Altogether, 
34,080 and 2,042 
persons in Rajputana 

and Ajmer-Merwara respectively were counted as Actual Workers under head 
‘ Banks, Establishments of Credit, Exchange and Insurance.’ Both the Provinces 
show a decline — Rajputana of 44 per cent, and Ajmer-Merwara of 21 per cent. There 
is a very limited number of Banks and Insurance Companies here. Most of the 
Workers in this Group are Money-lenders. 

Trade in Textiles. — ^Dealers in Piece-goods, Wool, Cotton, Silk and other 
Textiles are largely found in Jaipur, Marwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Mewar and 
Alwar in Rajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara. They have increased by 34 and 43 
per cent, in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively. 

Sub-Class VI. Public Force. — This Sub-class is not so numerically important 
in these Provinces as those already discussed, but the figures of recruitment during 

the Great "War, 
given in the 
margin, might 
be of interest. 
They relate to 
the period 
from August 
1914 to July 
1919. The age 
for recruit- 
ment is be- 
lieved to be 
between 18 

and 25 years. Census statistics do not give figures of the population for these 
ages but figures are available for the age-groups between 15 and 25 years. The 
period of 15 — 25 years has therefore been taken to represent the age of recruitment. 
The total male population of this age-group returned in this Census was 793,001 
in Rajputana and 43,882 in Ajmer-Merwara. Calculated on these figures, the per- 
centage of recruits was 5 and 14 respectively. It was the highest in Rajputs 
and Jats in Rajputana and in Mers and Merats in Ajmer-Merwara. 



Caste. 


TOTAL. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

3Ier\vara. 

Place from which mostly 
recruited. 

Kajpnt . 



9,363 

9,182 

181 , 

Jaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar 






and Bikaner. 

Jat 



9,853 

9,817 

36 : 

Bharatpur, Jaipur, Alwar 







and Jodlipur. 

Gujar . 



6,711 

6,633 

78 ; 

Jaipur, Bharatpur, Alwar 






and Bholpur. 

Mina . 

* , 


2,810 

2J47 , 

63 

Jaipur, Bholpur, Jodhpur 






1 

and Sirohi. 

Mer-Merat 



5,703 ; 

531 

5,172 [ 

Aj mer-Merwara- 

Ahir 



1,158 

; 1,155 ; 

3 

Alwar and Jaipur. 

Musalman 



, 7,895 

; 7,754 j 

141 

Alwar, Jaipur and. Bharat- 




1 

1 


pur. 

Sikh 



59 

59 1 


. > . • 

Others . 

- 


3,602 

3,314 1 

288 




Total . 

i 

47,154 

i 41.19:2 1 

! 1 

5,962 



Part II. Industry. 

10. As in 1911, special Industrial returns were obtained from the Managers of 
Industrial Establishments. The scope of enquiry was, however, extended this 
time. In 1911, the term ‘ Industrial Establishment ’ covered the institutions 
employing 20 persons and over. In the present Census, the definition was so 
altered as to bring all such establishments, as employed 10 persons or more, within 
the purview of an ‘ Industrial Establishment.' Instead of one in 1911, two 
Schedules styled A and B were required to be furnished this time by Managers of 
Factories. Schedule A was more or less similar to the Industrial Schedule of 
1911, but the information required was rather more detailed in some respects. 
It required particulars about the ownership and management of the business, the 
nature of principal and subsidiary articles produced, and the power employed. 
Schedule B included particulars about the number, sex, age, caste and birth- 
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place of the operatives, both skilled and unskilled. These Schedules had to do 
nothing with the General Census Schedu es and were distributed to the Managers 
of the Industrial establishments, who were told to fill them up within the month 
ending 30th April, 1921, which was the date fixed for their collection. The in- 
formation contained in these Schedules was tabulated in the Imperial Table 
XXII, which had seven parts, as detailed below :■ — 

Part /.—Provincial Summary', giving the number of establishments of each 
kind with the number and nationality of the managing, supervising 
and clerical stafi and the number and sex of the skilled and unskilled 
employes. 

Part II. — Showing the distribution of the number employed in each class 
of Industries by States and Districts. 

Part III. — Classifying the Industrial establishments according to the na- 
ture of ownership, and the race or caste of owners and managers. 

Part IV . — Giving the caste or race and birth-place of Skilled Workmen. 

Part V . — Giving similar information for Unskilled Labourers. 

Part VI. — Giving details of the Power employed in Industrial establish- 
ments. 

Part VII. — Showing the number of Looms in use in Textile establishments. 

The statistics contained in these Tables, are summarised in the last eight Subsi- 
diary Tables (X to XVII) appended to this Chapter. 

11. Industries may be classified as (1) ‘Primary’ and (2) ‘ Secondary.’ fctotriai 
Primary industries are those, which deal with the products of the earth in their 
natural state, and Secondary those which convert the out-put of Primary in- 
dustries into articles ready for consumption. The total number of Industrial 
establishments, majority of which are Primary, as registered during this Census, 
was 244 in Rajputan and 73 in Ajmer-Merwara. These industries employed 19,175 
persons in Rajputana and 20,410 in Ajmer-Merwara, forming 2 and 4 per cent, of 
the respective total population of these Provinces. Of these, the Industrial esta- 
blishments employing 20 persons and over, numbered 143 in Rajputana and 53 
in Ajmer-Merwara, against 44 and 20 respectively in 1911. There is no organized 
department of Industries either in Rajputana or in Ajmer-Merwara. In the absence 
of any record, special enquiries had to be made for ascertaining the number and 
locality ol each industrial establishment and for compiling the preliminary register 
thereof, which entailed many difficulties. In addition to this, enquiries were also 
made about the prominent Cottage industries in the two Provinces. The number 
of Industrial concerns included in the Industrial Establishment Register, excluding 
Jaii Industries, came up to 335 in Rajputana and 142 in Ajmer-Merwara, while 
Schedules actually received numbered only 212 and 72 respectively. The deficit 
represents the factories which either happened to be closed on the day of enume- 
ration or in which tlje number of workers had fallen below the standard. 

The table in the mar- 
gin, gives the prin- 
cipal kinds of estab- 
lishments re- 
gistered in the two 
Provinces, together 
with the number of 
persons employed 
therein. Those using 
mechanical power are 
61 in Rajputana and 
27 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The rest are worked 
by hand. Of those 
using mechanical 
power in Rajputana, 

44 are worked by 
steam, 11 by electri- 
city, 4 by oil, and 


Industey. 


Number of esta- 
blishments IN 

Rajputana.. 

; ; 

Persons employed 

IN 

-D * Aimer- 

Rajputana. 

Mines 



8 

24 

600 

736 

Quarries of hard rock 



54 


4,053 


Textiles . 



41 

19 

2,061 

2,405 

Leather . 


• 

2 


112 


Wood 



5 

2 

127 

48 

Metal 



12 

1 

706 

30 

Glass and Earthen-ware 



4 


153 


Chemical works 



11 


2,119 


Food industries 



19 

6 

530 

146 

Dress 


. 

1 

2 

13 

48 

Furniture 



3 

2 

42 

24 

Building . 



11 


2,823 


Means of Transport . 


• 1 

19 

7 

3,261 

16,296 

Physical Forces 



I 6 I 

1 

504 

24 

Luxury . 



1 16 

8 

419 i 

511 

Jail Factories . 

• 


12 

1 

1,652 

1 

143 


EsUblish- 
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1 each by water and gas. In Ajmer-Merwara, 20 are worked by steam, 6 by oil 
and one each by gas and electricity. The largest Industrial establishments in 
Rajputana are, (1) Quarries of hard rock, (2) Means of Transport, (3) Industries 
connected with Building Materials, (4) Textiles, and (5) Chemical works. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, such establishments are (1) Means of Transport, (2) Textiles, and 
(3) Mines. 

. Bajputana.—Mines.—Oi the eight Mines in Rajputana one, viz., the Colliery 
at Palana, in the Bikaner State, has special interest attached to it and may be 
mentioned. It was started in 1898 and is only a small concern. The aggregate 
out-put up to March, 1922, was 436,223 tons with a working expense of Rs. 3-6-9 
per ton. The coal is of lignite variety and is consumed in the Province or is 
exported to the Punjab. The number of persons working on the date of Census 
was, Supervising stafi 7, Skilled workmen 13 and Unskilled 143, total 163. 
Females work only as unskilled labourers and numbered 15. 

Hard Rock Quarries. — Quarries of hard rock gave employment to 4,053 persons, 
of whom 214 were females, generally working as carriers. These Quarries are 
classified as (1) Ordinar}'' stone quarries and (2) Lime-stone and 3Iarble quarries. 
The former are all worked by hand. Of the latter, wUich are 19 in number, only 1 
uses steam power and provides for 611 persons all told — Skilled and Unskilled 
labourers and Supervising stafi. These quarries lie in Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Dholpur, Karauli, Kotah, Kishangarh, Marwar, Mewar and Sirohi. The red 
and white stones of Bharatpur, Karauli, Dholpur and Marwar are famous for 
masonr}" and roofing purposes. 

Transport . — Industrial establishments connected with Transport consist of 
19 small Railway, Tram and Motor Car Workshops, which carry out ordinary re- 
pairs and fit machinery, etc. Eleven of these are worked by hand, and 8 by 
machinery (7 employing steam and 1 electric power). The biggest of the mecha- 
nical works employing 2,169 persons is situated in Marwar. There are two Motor 
Car works, one of which lies in Kotah and the other in Alwar, employing 66 and 
76 persons respectively. 

Building. — Industries connected with Building number 11. Seven of these 
are Sand-stone works, two Marble and cement works and two Lime-kilns. Marble 
and Cement establishments use power, and employ 1,793 persons. The Marble 
establishment works in Marwar and the Cement in Bundi. The Bundi Cement 
works, a unique concern in Rajputana and situated in the town of Lakheri of the 
Bundi State, merits special mention. It was started in 1913 by a Limited Company 
styled ‘ The Bundi Portland Cement Limited.’ The mechanical power used con- 
sists of 3 steam engines (1,200 H. P.) and 3 generators (475 K. V. A. each . The 
industry is perennial and employs 1,705 workmen (258 Skilled and 1,447 Unskilled). 
Skilled labour is mostly imported. 


Number. 


Textiles. — Textile industries consist of 41 concerns, as detailed on the margin. 

Of the Wool industries, only one for baling 
wool uses power. *A11 the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories excepting one are 
worked by steam, and only two of these 
had 200 to 400 workers in them at the 


Name. i 

Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pres- 
sing . . . . . j 

Wool industries , . . . j 

Others • • . . . i 


23 

14 

4 


Total . j 41 


time of Census. No Weaving or Spinning 
Mills were returned. 


Chemical Works . — These include (1) Salt-refineries — 6, (2) Saltpetre-refinerie.s 
— 4, and (3) Aerated Water factory — \ ; and 2,119 persons including 680 females 
are employed on them. Four Salt-refineries are worked by steam power and the 
one Aerated Water factory uses electricity. The two Salt-refineries in the ‘ 400 
over ’ class provide for 1,096 persons — the rest are small concerns. 

Ajmer-Merivara. Transput. — Seven establishments were registered under 
head ‘ Industries connected with Means of Transport and Communication.’ One 
of these is a Motor Workshop which is worked by hand. Of the rest, which all lie 
in Ajmer and are driven by machinery worked either by steam or electricity and 
are owned by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, the biggest 
two are the Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon Shops. They have in their 
employ 16,138 men and use steam power. There is not a single female worker 
in these Shops. 
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Textiles. — Textile factories are 19 in number, 14 of which are for Ginning, 

Cleaning and Pressing cotton, 2 for Spinning and Weaving and the remaining 3 
for Lace and Embroidery. The three last-named are Non-mechanical and are all 
situated in the City of Ajmer. The other Textile establishments are mostly 
located in the Beawar town. The Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills employ 
1,335 males and 126 females. Females chiefly work in the reeling department. 

Mines. — Although the strength of Workers in Mines is not suffic ent to claim 
special mention, yet it will be interesting to note that mining is briskly developing 
here, in-as-much as the number of establishments employing 20 persons and over 
has risen from 2 in 1911 to 20 this time. 

12. The table in the margin classifies the establishments according to size Estabushments by nze 

and compares 
them with 
1911. The 
first group is 
the creation 
of this Census 
only. Indus- 
tries have 
generally 
grown in both 
the Provinces. 

Largest num- 
ber of estab- 
lishments, 
both using 
power and 
not using 
power, fall un- 
der Classes I 

and II in the two Provinces together. Taking all classes together, those using 
power are mostly Textile industries. In Non-mechanical establishments. Stone- 
quarries occupy prominent position in Eajputana and Mines in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The average number of workers per Mechanical establishment is 165 and that 
per Non-mechanical, 50 in Rajputana ; and 678 and 29 respectively in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Excluding the Jail industries, 22 out of 212 in Rajputana, and 16 out of 
72 in Ajmer-Merwara are Seasonal. Most of the Seasonal factories are Cotton 
Ginnng and Cleaning Factories using Steam Power, and majority of them work 
from November to end of April. 

13. Subsidiary Table X separates the Direction, Supervision and Clerical statistics oi Employe.. 

staff from the working 
classes, and gives de- 
tails of the sex of em- 
ployes as abstracted 
on the margin. The 
highest number of 
females is found under 
‘ Unskilled Work- 
men ’ and they work 
mostly in Stone Quar- 
ries, Mines, Building 
and Textile Indus- 
tries. Salt work is 
also a favourite occu- 
pation with them. 

Skilled workmen are 

Note. — J ail industries included- foUHd in Industries 

coimected with Che- 
mical works and Jail factories. In Rajputana, 13 per cent, of the total Workers 
are females, while in Ajmer-Merwara the corresponding percentage is only 4. 

Among the adult Unskilled workers (aged 14 and over), their ratio ro males is 3 : 

10 in Rajputana and 2 ; 13 in Ajmer-Merwara. The number of children below 14 
employed in Industries was 1,455 in Rajputana, and 349 in Ajmer-Merwara, of 




Total. 

Males. ! 

Females. 

Rajputana. 
Direction, Supervision 
stafi 

and Clerical 

1,208 

1,204 

4 

Skilled Workmen . 

. 

8,183 

7,934 

249 

Unskilled Workmen 

. 

9,784 

7,575 

2,209 


Total 

19,175 

16,713 

2;462 

A j mer-Merwara. 

1 1 

j j 



Direction, Supervision 
staS . 

and Clerical 

i C,803 i 

6,803 


Skilled Workmen . 


! 8,290 i 

8,271 

’ 19 

Unskilled Workmen 

. 

1 5,317 ! 

4,606 

711 


Total 

20,410 1 

1 

19,680 

1 

730 


NOT USING POWEK. 

Using Power. 

ORUiNARy Industries. I Jail Industries. 


Size oe 


Eptaflishment. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Persons 

employed. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Person.«i 

employed. 

Establish- 

ments. 

Persons 

employed. 


1911. A921. 

1 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

Rajputana. 

1 

1 










AU establishments . 

2Z 1 60 

4,306 

9,S72 

11 

! 132 

1,434 

7,651 

12 


1M2 

1 10—20 

1 .. 1 6 


103 


66 


975 

1 


13 

11 20—50 

i 11 17 

366 

613 

4 

52 

i34 

1,593 

2 


52 

III 50—100 . 

’ 14 19 

998 

1,286 

3 

1 19 

220 

1,329 

4 


, 301 

IV 100—200 . 

4 10 

543 

1.469 

2 

i ^ 

205 

1,219 

d 3 


, 487 

V 200—400 . 

2 3 

530 

791 

1 

5 

324 

1,493 

1 2 1 


1 220 

VI 400 and over 

2 5 

1,869 

5,610 

1 

, 2 

551 

1,042 

1 1 


! 579 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

1 




! 



1 ^ 



All establishments . 

\ IS 2S' 

11,947 

18,971 

5 

1 44 

216 

1,296 

■g 1 

-g 

143 

I 10—20 

i . . 3 


47 


17 


237 



\ . - 

n 20—50 

13 10 

'iso 

0 1 D 

's 

1 23 

‘io2 

710 




III 50—100 . 

3 6 

230 

434 

*> 

3 

114 

185 



i !. 

IV 100—200 . 

1 3 5 

454 

576 


1 1 


164 

1 "l 


1 143 

V 200 — 400 . 

! 1 ... 

236 








\ . . 

VI 400 and over 

1 5^4 

10,897 

j 17,599 







! 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION. 


Indastrial Establish- 
ments classified accord- 
ing to class of Owners 
and Managers. 


Skilled and Unskilled 
Labour. 


whom 346 and 56 respectively were girls. Girls are mostly found working in 
Quarries of hard rock, and Textiles, Chemical products and Building Industries. 
Boys work in these as also in the Transport Industiy. 

Subsidiary Table XI compares with 1911 the statistics of industries employing 
20 or more persons. In Rajputana, it is found that the percentages of Skilled 
workers and of those employed in Direction and Supervision to the total number of 
persons employed in industries engaging 20 persons and over have risen from 28 
to 39 and from o to 6 respectively, while that of Unskilled labourers has fallen 
from 67 to 55. The increase under Direction and Supervision is due to the rise in 
the number of Companies and is in consonance with the increase in the number of 
persons employed. The proportion of adult female workers per 1,000 adult male 
workers has dropped from 159 to 148 and that of children of both sexes increased 
from 48 to 95. In Ajmer-Merwara, the percentages of workers, Skilled and Un- 
skilled, have both fallen ; the former from 61 to 41 and the latter from 36 to 26. 
There is an abnormal rise in the Direction and Supervision staff due to increase in 
the number of the Companies, etc. The proportion of female to male Workers has 
fallen from 90 to 34 per 1,000 and that of children (both sexes) from 26 to 17. 

14. Subsidiary Table XII classifies the organization of establishments accord- 

race of owners. 


Type of Organization. 

t 

Total Industrial Esta- 

BLISHMENST.S. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1. Under Local Government or ‘ 
Local authority . 

80 

4 

2. Registered Companies 

12 

31 

(«) With European or Anglo- 
Indian Direction 

8 

10 

(6) With Indian Direction . 

3 

10 

(c) With Direction of diffe- 
rent races 

1 

o 

3. Privately owned 

132 

38 

(a) By Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians . 


4 

(b) By Indians . 

i 122 

33 

(c) By joint owners of diffe- 
rent races 

i 10 

1 


mg to caste 
and 


or 


figures 


in 


Kote, — Includes Jail industries. 


the margin 
are abstracted from it. Of 
the privately owned industries, 
10 out of 132 in Rajputana and 
1 out of 38 in Ajmer-Merwara are 
owned jointly by persons of diffe- 
rent religions or nationality. The 
remaining 122 in Rajputana are 
distributed as owned by Hindus 
85, by Musalamans 35, and by 
Parsis 2. Similarly in Ajmer- 
Merwara the remaining 37 are 
distributed as — 4 belonging to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
21 to Hindus, 9 to Musalmans and 
3 to Parsis. There are in all 224 
factories in Rajputana and 73 
in Ajmer-Merwara. Of these, 21 
and 11 respectively did 
not show any Manager ; 
probably because they were 
either owned by States or were 
managed by their respective 
owners. The figures on the 
margin show the distribution 
, , , , . , of the management of the rest 

Note, — F igures have been abstracted from the Imperial , t> i* * at a.* 

Table xxii^Part III. . by Religion or Nationality. 

15. Imperial Table XXII, Part IV, classifies the Skilled Workmen according 
to their Industrial occupation and gives the place of their origin. 

Raj'fmtana. — Transport, being an Industry of first rate importance in respect 
of the diversified character of persons employed in it, both as regards caste and place 
of origin, deserves detailed discussion here. It employs 1,823 persons, the largest 
contributors among whom are the Artisan, like Fitters (880), Carpenters (303), 
Firemen (154), and Painters (103). It will be seen from the marginal statement, 

that even the higher Hindu caste 
\ik.QBrahmans have taken to works 
which were usually done by the 
low castes before. Musalmans 
and Malis take the largest share 
in this Industry as Unskilled 
Workers. Of the Skilled Work- 
men, 74 per cent, were bom 
in the Province, 15 in contiguous 
Provinces and the rest in those 


Managed by 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 



Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

17 

10 

Hindus .... 

128 

30 

Musalmans 

41 

15 

Parsis .... 

12 

7 

Sikhs .... 

5 


Total 

203 

62 


Caste. 

Total. 

Fitters. 

Carpen- 

ters. 

i ' * 

Firemen. Painters. 

Musalman 

394 

266 

56 

! 

54 18 

Brahman 

185 

109 

67 

2 7 

Rajput , 

95 

78 

i 4 

4 9 

Mali 

52 

37 

i ® 

4 2 

Lohar 

37 

36 

1 ... 

1 

Daroga , 

52 

14 

12 

17 9 

Raigar 

. ; 9 

1 2 

I 

7 

Khati 

. j 139 

I 6 

i 

' 133 

t 

... 1 ... 
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far off. To those coinin'; from outside, the United Provinces contributed about 
half. The majority of the Unskilled labourers belonged to the State or District 
within which they were employed. 

Ajincr-Me/'U'am . — Like Pajputana. here too. the Transpoit Industry is most 
important. It employs (5.008 Skilled Workmen. The castes which contribute 
5 per cent, or over to the total number of Workers are Musahnans (1.408), Kliahs 
(585), Indian Christians (519). Brahmans (481), and Bajputs (344). Of the Musal- 
man Workers. 201 are Fitters. 141 Oilmen, 101 Patternmakers. 158 Dressers, 83 
Carriage examiners, 82 Polish makers and 80 Painters. The majority of Khatis 
follow their own profession. The Indian Christians are 98 Fitters, 57 Painters, 
48 Carriage examiners. 42 Drivers and 41 Pattern makers. Brahmans are distri- 
buted as Dressers 53. Pattern makers 52. Polish makers 47. Fitters 41. Bolt cutters 


28, and Carriage examiners 25. Of the Rajputs. 93 are Fitters, 28 Pavetters, 21 
Painters, and 19 each Polish and Pattern makers. Further details will be found 
in the Imperial Table quoted above. 

Thirty-five per cent, of the Skilled Workers belong to the Province itself, 
and the remaining 65 are outsiders, contributed mostly by the b nited Provinces 
(24), Eajputana (15), the Punjab (9), and other places (17). About half the 
Unskilled Workers from outside come from the contiguous Province of Rajputana 
and not less than 30 per cent, from the non-contiguous Province of the L nited 
Provinces. 

16. Subsidiary Table XV shows that out of 70 Europeans and Anglo-Indians Ej^^ans^^nd^^gio- 
employed in the Industrial .^establishments in Rajputana, 9 are Managers, industries. 

47 Supervisors, 2 Clerks and 12 Skilled W orkmen. Of the 311 in Ajmer-Merwara, 

306 stand on the list of Supervising staff, and 4 on that of Clerical. The remainiiig 
one is a Skilled Workman. Practically all of them in both the Provinces, are in 
Railwav service. 


11. The Imperial Table XXII, Part VI, deals with information regarding Power Employed. 
Power employed in establishments using Steam, Oil, Gas or W^ater. The figures in 

the margin show that, 



XUMEER OF EsTABLISHMEXTS. 

Kihd of Power. 

Rajputana. 

A j me r - Me r wa ra . 


1911. 1921. 

1911. 1921. 

Total ..... 

40 

14 

Steam ..... 

:i2* 14 

13* 20 

Oil 

4 

1 6 

Gas ..... 

1 1 

1 


since 1911, such estab- 
lishments have in- 
creased by a time and 
a half in Rajputana 
and have almost 
doubled in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Bulk of 
the Power generated 
is derived from 
Steam-engines. Oil- 
engines have come in- 
to existence in Raj- 
putana during the present decade only. There are seven efstablishments in Raj- 
putana which have installed Prime-movers for generating Electric power on their 
own premises. Of the id engines in the above seven establishments, 12 are worked 
by steam and 4 by oil. The statistics for 1921 show that the total Electric 
power used in the establishments, which employ Electric power generated on the 
premises, was 2,135 Kilomatts, while the Horse power of the iliotors generating 

electricity outside the establishments which 
use it, aggregated 192. The correspond- 
ing information for Ajmer-Merwara is given 
on the margin. There is no establishment 


^Includes one usin^: both Steam and Electric power. 


Establi8hment ii si njr elect rie power <xene- 
rated on the premises 
Prime -mover'- worked by steam engineji 
Power in Kilowatts . . . , 


62: 


which brings power from outside. 

18. The Cotton Weaving establishments using Power are two. which are both Number of Looms in use. 
located in Ajmer-Merwara and have 643 Looms in them. The rest of the Looms 

shown in Part VII of the Imperial Table XXIT. belong mainly to Jail factories in 
Rajputana. In Ajmer-Merwara, there is only one Loom in Jail and four in private 
establishments. Six Looms used for weaving wool and jute have been returned by 
Jail in Banswara. One establishment from Kushalgarh also returns two Looms for 
jute- weaving. 

19. Properly speaking, there is no public school for technical or industrial industrial Education, 
training in either of the Provinces, excepting the School of Arts at Jaipur in Raj- 
putana. It was established in 1866 and Dr. C. S. Valentine was its first Principal. 

2i 
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Labcnr. 


When the Institution was opened, the stall' of teachers was imported from the 
Madras School of Arts. Free education is imparted to all, without distinction of 
caste or creed, in various subjects, such as engraving, enamelling on metals 
(including gold and silver), clay-wurk, glazed aii-pottery, wood-work and turnery, 
black-smithy, drawing and designing, sculpture and stone-carving, etc., etc. The 
average number of students on the roll varies from 100 to 125 a day and the course 
of studies extends to three years. The average expenditure on the maintenance 
of this Institution is stated to be Rs. 12,000 a year. In Ajmer-Merwara, there is 
one small private institution for commercial training and a Mission Industrial 
home at Beawar for teaching embroidery and needle-work to women. 

20. Class . — Labour is either Permanent, Seasonal or Periodical : — 

(а) Labour of a Permanent type is generally found in factories, such as the 

Portland Cement Works at Bundi, the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway 
Workshop.s at Jodhpur, etc., in Rajputana, and the Railway Work- 
shops in the City of Ajmer and the two Weaving Mills in the town 
of Beawar in Ajmer-Merwara. 

(б) Field labour, and labour in industries of Cotton Ginning and Pressing, 

and Stone-quarries, etc., etc., are Seasonal. They work only for 
certain months in the year. Most of the labourers connected with 
Agriculture, resort to them when their own work on the field is over, 
(c) Labour employed on Railways, Public Works (Civil and Railw'ay) and 
Irrigation works is mostly Periodical. 

Statistics . — The table on the margin shows ther number of labourers recorded 

in this Census 
under seve- 
ral Labour 
Groups. Skil- 
led workmen 
are drawn 
from the pro- 
fessionals and 
have not 
therefore been 
included in 
this discus- 
sion. The 
first two 

Groups are 
composed of 
persons, who 
are in one way 
or the other 
attached to 
cultivat i o n. 
The remain- 
ing Groups 
consist of such 
have no 





XUMBLR OF LABOURFRs. 1 

Group. 1 

1 

- 


192 

1. 


1911. 

Total 
snp- 
poi ted. 

ACTUAL WORKERS. 

Males. Females. Tutal, 

_ , , 1 Actual workers. 

Total 

sup- , 

poited. j Males, j Females. Total. 

Field Labourers . . R 

bl.J40 

30,005 

23.219 

53,224 

i 1 : 

A 

1,051 

G52 

09 

721 

Separate figures not available. 

Farm Servants . - R 

480,780 

122.088 

209,775 

331,863 


A 

19,582 

5,330 

9,84G 

15,176 

i ( 

! ! 

Total . R 

578,133 

1,52.091 

232,994 

385.0S7 

664.970 ; 205,150 294,-383 499.498 

A 

211,033 

5,982 

9,915 

15,897 

30.297 ! 9,156 | 14,348 23,504 

1 

Labourers working on / R 

8 330 

3,453 

2 237 

5.690 

10,293 1 2,842 5,021 7,863 

Road.^ and Bridge^. J A 

420 

125 

11 

136 

760 1 '334 'ir,3 489 

Lai«ourei:i working on / R 

2,o<> i 1 

1.127 

239 

1.300 

1,968 1 1,105 220 , 1,331 

Railway-^, > A 

2,010 1 

1.501 


1,501 

229 1 128 4 132 

I'nspecified Lal)our . K 

j 117,411 ' 

37.848 

38 007 

75,8.55 

; 71,971 ' 22,439 29,499 51,938 

A 

1 i 

j 

2,778 

. 2,290 

5.074 

j 4,297 1 1.320 , 1,482 , 2,8()2 

j ' ' 

Total . R 

705.972 

194,,521 

' 273,477 

407,998 

1 749,2(j2 231,501 329,129 560.630 

A 

31,302 

10,380 

. 12.222 

22,008 

, 35,583 j 10,938 15,989 20,927 

j . ' 

GRAXI) TOTAL . 

737,304 

204/JU7 

285, 099 

490,000 

,784,785 242,439 345,118 .587,557 

Unskilled I.4iix>ureis ac-^ R 


7,575 

2.209 

9.784 

I . . 3,078 792 3,870 

cording to Imperial VA 


4, (‘>00 

711 

5,317 

3,J63 9C) 4 323 

Table XXII. J 





1 ! i 

Tit.u. 


12,181 

' 2,920 

15,101 

i .. 0.141 1,752 S,193 


R = Rajni tana. 


as 


A = A j me -M t>rwara . 

specific occupation but attach themselves to where they can find a living, and 
can also be made use of for Agricultural purposes in case of extra demand. 
Looking at the statistics given above, there does not appear to be any shortage 
of labour. If it is well-organized it can help the development of industries 
to a great extent. 

^ Recruitment, Recruitment of labour entails no difficulty, though the system 
varies from place to place. Generally, labourers remain on the look out and 
present themselves for employment on the occurrence of vacancies. The Rail- 
way WOTkshops at Ajmer report that the number of such applicants always exceeds 
vacancies.^ In some places labour is recruited through contractors. 

Working Hours , — In the Railway Workshops, the working time limit is from 
8 hours to 9 hours a day, with an interval for rest. In the States of Rajputana, 
working hours vary in factories, but in Ajmer-Merwara the period of working is 
males 12 hours and females 11 hours a day, with an hour’s interval for rest. 
Children are half-timers. 
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Physique. — Enquiries do not support the idea that a labourer in a factory 
ordinarily becomes physically exhausted after a few years’ time. Many are said 
to work and live a good long life. Changes in the personnel of a factory are mainly 
due, either to domestic causes, or to attempts for bettering prospects elsewhere. 

The only exceptions suggested from Marwar are of labourers in founderies, boiler- 
shops, wood-sawing, and mouldering departments, etc., where their life is said to 
shorten by 25 to 50 per cent, of that of the labourers in other departments. 

Easements. — Some instances of easements enjoyed by labourers are given 
below : — 

In Ajmer, no house accommodation is generally provided for labourers. To 
suit their convenience they have inhabited sites close to their respective Work- 
shops. A general hospital and a few dispensaries have been provided by the 
Railway. Labourers in the Beawar Mills, in Ajmer-Merwara, generally come from 
the adjoining villages and prefer to go back home in the evening. But accom- 
modation has been provided for the imported labour by the Mills either free or on 
payment of a nominal rent. In Jodhpur, the labouring classes have settled in the 
suburbs. 

Organization. — No labour organization has been reported to be in existence 
in Rajputana. In Ajmer-Merwaia, a Labour Lnion has, however, been recently 
established, with the object of strengthening the labour, vis a vis the employer. 

21. Prices and Wages play an important part in Labour and the conditions *"* 

thereof, which prevailed during the decade, are discussed here. 

(a) Prices, {i) Food-grains. — The diagram on the opposite page delineates 
the condition of prices of staple food-grains and fodder, in the two Provinces, 
during the decade. The staple food-grains of the Provinces are Bajra, Barley, 

Maize and Wheat. Figures for prices ])y months were not available for Rajputana. 

For Ajmer-Merwara, monthly rates were available for all the ten years of the 
decade. The figures for the two Provinces had therefore to be graphed separately. 

The average annual rate of food-grains in Ajmer-Merwara is given in the marginal 

table. It will 
be seen that 
the opening 
year of the 
decade gave 
the greatest 
quantity of 
every kind of 
grain for the 
rupee. Aspects 
began to take 
serious turn 
from the next 
year, or speak- 
ing more 

accurately from the month of September 1911, when rates suddenly fell very low. 

The year 1917 gave hopes of 'revival, but it only proved to be like the last flicker 
of an extinguishing light, as the succeeding years were so bad that prices went 
much above normal — the worst being the year 1919. The cause usually ascribed 
to rise in prices is the growing demand of food-grains and other necessaries of life, 
shortage of yield, and increase m the cost of production. Economists may, 
however, hold that the sole cause of the difficulty is the expansion of the World’s 
Currency. When the number of coin in circulation is small, its value is high and 
prices go low and vice versa. 

(ii) Fodder. — The most curious thing which at once strikes the eye, is that 
the curves representing the two Provinces in the diagram are diametrically opposed 
to each other. Apparently no price-current record of this stuff is kept in any of 
the Indian States, and the figures supplied do not seem to be any the reliable. 

Bharatpur, Shahpura, Banswara, Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, Partabgarh and Abu 
have not even supplied their figures. Any comparison between the curves of 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara would thus be useless. The Ajmer-Merwara 
curves are generally in harmony with those of food-grains. 
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(b) Wages. (1) Rajputana. — Endeavours were, this time, made to collect 
information regardinii W'age.s iuit unfortunately tlie reports received from the 
Industrial Census Officers contained practically nothing of any sterling value ; 
excepting Jaipur, not a single State has supplied figures for even two or three years 
consecutively. The figures for Wages and Prices of common articles of foorl sup- 
plied by the Industrial Census Officer. Jaipur, and which are cpioted on the margin, 

give some 
indication of 
the trend 
which Wages 
have taken 
during the 
decade. They 
show that 
Wages have 
risen not only 
in proportion 
to the rise in 

Prices but far in excess. The staple-food in Jaipur is Bariev, excepting in 
ShekJiawafi, where Bryra is commonly used. 

(2) Aj)ner-Mermira . — A Wage Survey was carried out in tlie years 1911 and 
1917 of the decade in 60 selected villages. Agricultural labourers are generally 
paid in cash at daily rates, excepting for harvesting crops and sometimes for clean* 
ing grain wlien payment is generallv made in grain or at times in its ec^uivalent 
in cash. The average wage-rate for this class of work prevailing in 1917 was 3 to 
4 annas, as compared with 2 to 4 m 1911. The interval of about four years between 
the last Wage thnsus and the date of the present Population Census, has much 
altered the state of affairs. The wages now prevailing are far above those which 
obtained in 1917. The village artisan still works in return for a share of grain 
delivered at harvest time. 

The condition of 
urban rates is 
generally ascertained 
from the wages pre- 
vailing in Mills, Rail- 
way Workshops and 
Factories, where a 
regular record of 
them is maintained. 
The table on the 
margin shows those 
j u'evalent in the Rail- 
way Workshops at 
Ajmer and in the 

Beawar Mills for cerCain skilled and unskilled labour. 

(3) Conclusion . — The causes of enormous rise in wages are — 

' (a) A marked rise in the price of food-grains. 

{b) Heavy mortality from Influenza among the labouring classes and 
mostly in Rural areas. 

(c) The activity in the Building trade in towns and ^■ilIages. 

Thirty years ago a rpiantity of grain enough for food with a small amount in cash, 
a suit of some rough cloth per harvest, and -n addition of Kheshi (covering cloth) 
in winter were puite suliicient to attract a farm -servant, but nothing less than from 
eight to ten rupees a month or a mixed payment in cash and kind ec|uivalent 
thereto, will now induce a labourer to take up fixed engagement. 

»ioiM,:ord«tt uBa»dja'’-d 22. The table on the next page gives the value of Money Orders issued from 
and paid into the various States of Rajputana and from and into Ajmer-Merwara 
during the years 1918-19, 1919-29 and 1920-21. The Post-Jlaster-Gcneral has 
kindly supplied the figures with extra clerical labour on his staff. The figures, 
which are available, suggest the extent to which wages have flowed into Rajputana 


Class of labour. 

Beawar Factories 
and Mills. (Monthly 
wages.) 

[ 

Railway Workshops at Ajmer» 
(Daily wages.) 


1910. 

1921 


1912. 

1921. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 



Black-smith 

20 0 

42 

0 

6 to 10 annas. 

0 to 32 annas. 

Fitter . . 

27 0 

.0.3 

0 

5 to D3 annas. 

S to 32 annas. 

Carpenter . 

10 0 

i 

0 

5 to lb annas. 

9 to 32 annas. 

Fireman 

20 0 

34 

{) 


Aot available 

Mason 

FnskiUed labourer — 

14 0 

30 

0 

8 to 12 annas. 

7 to 20 annas. 

Male 

Female . 

7 8 

4 8 

15 

9 

{\ 

0 

' 1 4 to 5 annas. j 

i 

0 to 9 annas. 
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in the first two years from the migrants from this Province for the support of their 
families whom they left behind. In the closing year of the decade, the value of the 
Money Orders issued is in excess of those paid, and if this continues in the succeed- 
ing years, the financial condition of the Province will show a different aspect. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, immigrants exceed emigrants and are mostly employed in the 
Railway Workshops and offices and remit their savings to their families abroad. 
In the year 1918-19, payment exceeded issues due to receipt of family allowances 
from persons in Military Service during the Great War. 



! 1918-19. 

! . 

[ 

1919-20. 1 

1920 

-21. 

Province and St ‘.ite or Diotrict.; ^ alue of Money Oi'ders ^ 

i 

uf ^loney Orders i 

Value of Money Orders 


I-bued. 1 

Paid. 

I-^ued. 

Paid. ; 

1 

Issued. 

Paid. 

Rajjndana . 

1 

. 6,729.239 

9.217.229 

7.730.191 , 

9.151.143 

9.967.918 

9.807.301 

Mount Al.ni 

•217.170 

212.480 

234.693 

129.201 : 

361.399 

118.487 

Alwar 

. 1 383,38.5 

1.243.566 

400.514 ! 

1,147.125 

426.546 

1,173,300 

Banswara 

133,252 

43,363 

98,547 

61.069 

221,830 

56.569 

Bharat}>ur 

307,557 

400,914 

272,286 

469.115 , 

340.859 

502.495 

Bikaner . 

. , 815.601 

1.334,235 

916,686 

1.128.217 . 

1.208.174 

1.152.395 

Biincli 

69.328 

35,439 

95,771 

43,667 

97..5.52 

37,380 

Dholpur . 

. 1 11.5.813 

lS2.tU37 

117,(^16 

170.466 

146,405 

202.138 

Dun gar pur 

. 1 4.5,515 

.55.966 

128.689 

71.256 

263..563 

100.261 

Jaipur 

. ' 1.246.382 

3,303.823 

1.578,392 

3.443.015 

2,067.480 

3.714.756 

Jaisa liner 

44,300 

44,.585 

92,792 

54.123 

221.690 

45.051 

Jhala'war 

. i 142.392 

55.360 

165.958 

66.121 

144.181 

66.314 

Karauli . 

. ! 41.757 

73 823 

45.322 

73.126 

59,717 

88.505 

Ivishaiigarh 

. i 75.2.50 

.59.769 

i 86,710 

50,527 

15.1<i3 

.58.680 

KotaL 

. i 604,1.59 

; 274.833 

1 736,815 

248,999 

1 870.877 

302.547 

Kuslialgarh 

. j 18.098 

I 5.607 

15,479 

3.900 

1 29.816 

2.738 

Marwar . 

. ' 663,419 

i 968.254 

! 803.286 

1,036.770 

j 1.067.836 ! 

' 1.049.260 

Me war 

. 1.37.5,044 

1 548.379 

! 1.477.350 

657.433 

1 1.865.640 ■ 

805..527 

Nimrana 

4,887 

' 28.696 

j 6.557 

26,616 

i 5.730 ' 

•26.359 

Partabgarli 

. ' 66.792 

i 25.739 

1 97,017 

26.844 

1 96.440 

33.857 

Shahpura 

. ■ 76.969 

14.735 

73,007 

14,979 

I 100.861 

19.806 

Sirohi 

70.717 

54.760 

S 85.143 

56.556 

: 115.096 : 

72.659 

Tonk 

211.1.52 

160,230 

‘ 2112.4.55 

172.015 

241.093 i 

1 78.220 

Ajmer-Merwara 

. 1,9S5,93S 

2.085.601 

; 3.022,311 

2,082.613 

' 3,210,159 1 

2.020,782 


P(i}‘t III.— Cottage Industry . 



Vear. 

Raj putana. 

Ajnier-Mor 




wata. 

lull 


294,122 

47,840 

1912 


383,273 

27,500 

1913 


4()S,{t2t) 

41), 11)1 

1914 


420,097 

58, 102 

1915 


274,780 

53.810 

191G 


397.008 

23,092 

1917 


382.503 

42,758 

1918 


. 257,803 

01,987 

1919 


. 355,235 

20,318 

1920 

• 

. 385,255 

45,172 


Total 

. 3,025,722 

430,202 


23. The 
shows the 
area brought 


statement on 
rough estimate 
under 


the margin cotton cnittvatton 

of the 
cotton cultivation 
during the decade under reference in the 
two Provinces. Rajputana figures do not 
include such area in parts of the Banswara 
State. Taking the out-turn per acre at 
an average of 8 maunds, the estimated 
total yield should be 1,160,5.50 tons in the ^ 
two Provinces combined, giving 386,850 
tons of cleaned cotton. A major portion ot 
this was exported, via Bombay, to Foreign 
Countries such as England, Japan, etc. 

24. The condition of hand-loom weavers is generally presumed to have been Textile mansin 
deteriorating from year to year and apparently the presumption seems to be well- 
founded. The figures on the margin overleaf exhibit the number of operatives in 
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Opeuativls i\ 


Inuiistry. 

"diii ur 
hand. 

Rajp ut.iiia. 

Ajint*r-Mo 

•uara. 



19U. 

1921 

1911. 

1921. 

Cotto n-G i n n i n 
Cleaning and Press - 
ing. 

Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving. 

Alili . 
) Hand . 

1,474 

17,583 

1,435 

13,544 

2.102 

3,177 

802 

3,268 

) Mill . 
) Hand . 

502 

206,483 

198,245 

1,151 

4,920 

1,390 

5,628 


the more important 
brandies of Cotton 
industry for the last 
two Censuses. Cor- 
responding figures 
for the Censuses 
prior to 1911 are not 
available, owing to 
c-hanges which have 
taken place from 
Census to Census in 
the Scheme of occu- 


pational classification. The figures indicate that there is no Weaving Mdl in 
Rajputana. There has been no increase in the number of Weaving Mills in 
Ajmer-Merwara. The same two Mills are still working here, as were in 
existence in 1911. There is a decrease of 23 per cent, in the number of 
persons working on hand-ginning in Rajputana, while an increase of 3 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The large decrease in Rajputana is due to the fact that 
Cotton Ginning operations were nearly over at the time when Census was 
taken and workers had taken to other avocations. The number of Hand- 
ginning machines in these Provinces, as ascertained by special enquiry, was 53,807 
in Rajputana and 11,802 in Ajmer-Merwara. The decrease among the Spinners 
and Weavers in Rajputana is less than the decrease in the general population — 
while 14 per cent, increase in them in Ajmer-Merwara is due to the impetus given 
to the industry in recent years. Of the total workers registered under Sub-class 
III ' Industry , 28 per cent, are working in Cotton Ginning, Cleaning, Pressing, 
Spinning and tVeaving industries in the two Provinces combined. Of these, 25 
per cent, are Hand-spinners and Hand-loom weavers and the remaining 3 — Mill- 
workers. The value of the amiual out-turn of hand-woven fabrics is a matter of 
many lacs of rupees. Of the AYeavers and Spinners, only 7 per cent, work in Cities 
and the rest in Rural areas. Encjuiries show that next to Agriculture, hand-loom 
weaving is one of the chief Cottage industries throughout Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara. The Industrial Officer, Marwar, reports that this industry has received 
great impetus during the last quinquennium and specially after the cessation of 
the Great European War, owing to the adverse condition of foreign markets. 
Railway and Shipping difficulties, depression in import and export of piece-goods 
and raw cotton, considerable rise in prices of piece-goods, Suedeshi movement, 
and availability of labour at moderate rates. This view is also shared by several 
other State Industrial Officers. A special count taken at this Census shows that 
in both the Provinces 91,328 hand-looms (89,741 in Rajputana and 1,587 in Ajmer- 
Merwara) were available for work. Of these, 3 per cent, were looms with fly- 
shuttle attachments. It will thus be seen that the hand-looms used in these 
Provinces are mostly of the type which has been in use for hundreds of generations 
and hardly any attempt has ever been made to improve them. 


The figures of the length of cloth turned out by these looms and the value 
thereof are not available, and in their absence it is not possible to gauge the pro- 
gress made by this industry. The figures of the sale of Reza cloth reported by 
the Industrial Officer, Jaipur, which are given in the marain, do, however, indicate 


Year. 

Rupees. 

1912 

103,937 

1913 

455,255 

1914 

414,5.76 

1915 

399,002 

1916 

631,005 

1917 

621,591 

1918 

658,649 

1919 

1,048,943 

cost of thread used : — 


the rapidly increasing demand for hand- 
woven materials. Both the hand and the 
mill-spun yarn are used by weavers. Mill- 
turned thread is used in warp and hand- 
spun in woof. Attempt is being made to 
use the hand-spun thread throughout, 
though much time and labour is saved by 
using mill-yarn. The following quotation 
from the Industrial Officer of the Marwar 
State will give an idea of the quality and 


“ Mill-spun thread ordinarily used is from 4 to 12 count and rarely 16, but lately even up 
to 30 or 40 has been successfully tried. The local CharkM (spinning wheel) spun yarn is of the 
4 to 6 count and sometimes up to 15. Proportion of the mill and hand-spun yarns now used 
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m making cloth is 60 and 40 per cent, respectively against GO and 50. The local yarn sells 
at one rupee per seer, against 8 to 10 annas eight to ten years ago. The average rate of Indian 
and Foreign mill-yarn for the past nine years was seven annas per lb., but its post-war rate 
is about Rs. 5 ])er 9-lb. packet. Thus the price of Indian mill-yarn has risen of late by about 
.30 per cent., owing to rise in wages and .strikes.'" 

It is generally believed that a man assisted by a woman or a boy or a girl can 
set up a warp 130 cubits in length and one cubit in breadth in a day. A weaver 
is likely to weave 8 yards of cloth in a day of 6 to 8 hours. Women and children of 
about 10 years assist in such auxiliary works, as disentangling thread and warp, 
setting up warp and filling up shuttles. The weavers, who have no capital of their 
own to lay out on their business, work on piece-system, i.e., they receive thread 
from cloth merchants, etc., and weave cloth therefrom at a remuneration of rupee 
one per Heza. A party of two weavers can earn, on an average, a rupee per day, 
an adult 10 annas and his assistant 6. Those who employ their own capital, 
get, by selling their cloth in open market, a profit of from 1 2 annas to a rupee per 
piece of Beza in addition to their w^ages. In other words, their earnings are 
enhanced by 75 per cent, which would otherwise have gone to the middleman. 

Spinning and Weaving is the only industry which can conveniently be joined with 
Agriculture. Agriculturists can devote their leisure hours to this industry and 
thereby augment their family income. This is one of the few industries which, 
as a private enterprise, can give employment to all the members of a family except- 
ing the invalids and infants. In Scandinavia, hand-looms are found in every 
village and the peasant women not only weave their own linen, but spin the thread 
they require for sewing purposes. It is generally believed that hand-loom weaving 
can, in no way, compete with mill weaving. But since, in spite of the present 
adverse conditions, the Cottage weaver, with poor raw materials spun by the Mills 
and his crude appliances, still manufactures and sells annually a very large quan- 
tity of cloth, this belief seems to be erroneous. If his trade be organized, so as to 
secure for him a portion of the profit of the trade, be equipped with up-to-date 
appliances, and be supplied with yarn of the quality used by the Mills, he would 
ere long be in a position to capture many of the markets which are now mono- 
polised by the Mills. 

The condition of family life, combined with the temperament of artisans in 
these Provinces, is such that people have a strong aversion to leave their home, 
unless forced by poverty and always prefer to stick to their village and lead a 
peaceful and clean life. This is a feature which will be still helpful to the develop- 
ment and improvement of the hand-loom industry if it is properly organized. 

In these circumstances, it is the most suicidal and fatuous policy to assume that 
the skilled handicrafts-man must be turned into a cooly minding a machine to earn 
his living. 

25. Rajputana. — Wool can be had in appreciable quantities everywhere in wooi industry. 
Rajputana. Sheep, Goat and Camel-hairs are generally used in manufacturing 
articles. The articles more commonly manufactured of sheep- wool are Blankets, 

Lohis (inferior class of * shawls) Carpets, Barries, Dhoties, Checks, Patoo cloth. 

Turbans and Felts, etc. Of these. Blankets are made everywhere. Bikaner is 
noted for its Carpets and Lohis. Marwar is the home of the rest, though Jaisalmer 
is also reported to manufacture fine Checks and Patoos, and Jaipur — Felts. Marwar 
claims an yearly export of about 66,000 maunds of wool and an yearly consump- 
tion within the State of about 15,000 maunds. About 31,000 hand-spinning 
wheels large or small are said to be in constant use there. Goat and Camel-hair 
fabrics are made in several States, but ^larwar and Jaisalmer are famous for the 
superiority of their manufactures. Goat-hair is used in the manufacture of Oil- 
press filters. Mill-beltings, Baulins, Bags, Ropes, and other coarse materials. Camel- 
hair is employed for Carpets, Blankets, Ropes, Bags and Brushes. In M’ool indus- 
tries, females generally assist males in cleaning, spinning and partially in weaving. 

The castes which particularly follow this occupation are the Gadaria, Jogi, Khatik, 

Bambki and Jatiija. 

Ajmer-Menvara. — Only ordinary blankets are made here which hardly suffice 
even for the requirements of the Province. 

26. There is no place in these Provinces, where this industry is not found. Dyomf. 
Dyeing is of several kinds and may be classified mainly into (1) plain or single 
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other Cottage 
tries. 


Conditions of 
Trade. 


Jail Industry. 


colour, (2) multi-colour and (I?) tie. The .sinule-colour dyeing needs no exjdana- 
tion. The multi-colour dyeiiiu’ may he sul)-(lassitied into Kain-how colours, 
curves or .stripes (Luharia) in various colours due matching the other, and in 
colours one diHerent from the other on each side of the cloth {Do-tukha). Tie- 
dyeing {Chundri-handish) is diHicidt and can only he (hme hy exp('it hands. Out- 
lines of birds, human beings and views are most artistically produced In' tie-pro- 
cess. Tie-dveing is practised chief!}' in Jaipur and Kotah. jlarwar reports that 
about Rs. 60,000 worth of tie-dyed cloth is exported from Jodhpur every year. 
The figures of export from other States are not available. The dyeing in different 
colours on each side of cloth is practically the monopoly of the Alwar State. The 
finer the cloth the better the effects of the colour. Dyeing of every sort is done 
both on cotton and silk fabrics. The industry is not limited to males but females 
also take active part in it from the very start to the finish. Foreign dyes are gene- 
rally brought into use. The indigenous dyes mostly used are Kasuma (red) and 
Indigo. 

indas- 27. Other Cottage industries found in Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara are — (1) 
Aerated Water and Ice Factory, (2) Bone, Ivory, Horn and Shell-work, (3) Basket- 
making, (4) Boot. Shoe and Sandal-making, (5) Button-making and Embroidery, 
(6) Curing hides, Tanning, etc., (7) Extraction of oils, (8) Enamelling on gold anci 
silver, (9) Lacquer work, (10) Manufacture of leather articles, (11) Manufacture 
of iron implements and tools. (12) Paper-making, (13) Potterv, (14) Printing 
and Book-binding, (15) Rope and string-making, (16) Stamping on cloth, (17) 
Stone-carving, (18) Sugar extraction, (19) Tailoring, and (20) Work in brass, 
copper and bell-metal. 

The number of Oil Ghanis (Oil-pressing machines), Sewing machines and Ice- 
cream machines in these Provinces are approximately 16,790 ; 7,125 ; and 161 
respectively, while, Tailoring, Carpentry and Black-smithy establishments employ- 
ing 2 or more but less than 10 workers are 2,979 ; 4,885 and 3,258. 

Rural 28. Every decent-sized village has a hnzar of its own, which supplies every 
necessity of life to a greater or smaller extent. These bazars are located at central 
places and villages, within a radius of 6 to 7 miles, are benefited by them. In 
desert-sites, these bazars are far apart. Wholesale bazars are located at the head- 
quarters of each Tahsil or Hakumat or ^izaaiat where a few luxuries can also be 
had. Periodical-hn^a/'s are also held in certain villages and are called Hats. There 
are days in the week fixed for them, when shop-keepers from other places assemble 
there and the villagers from close vicinities go to purchase their requirements. 
Bangles of glass, dyed cloth, uten.sils of Brass and Iron are the commociities exten- 
.sively sold in .such Hats. Vegetable and local fruits such as melon, etc., are also 
sold in abundance in such bazars, as they cannot be had in every village even during 
the season. Cheap cloth is also sold and purchased there. In some cases, clientele 
IS regular and sale,s are also undertaken on credit. Vegetables are generally 
exchanged for grain. These bazars also serve as a public exhibition for local-made 
articles. Craftsmen find occasion of displaying the products of their ingenuity. 
About 200 periodical Hats or bazars are held at various plates in most of the States 
in Rajputana but nowhere m Ajmer-Merwara. Most of the Hats are held weekly'. 
On an average, 50 to 75 .shops are brought at each Hat. 

A map showing the main trade routes, both metalled and unmetalled {Pakka 
and KacJicha), Eaihvays, and the different indu.stries w'orking in various places in 
each State or District will be found on the opposite page. 4'he place.s w'hich are 
mo.st indu.strial in the Provinces are Ajmer and Beawar in Ajmer-Merwara and 
Jaipur and Jodhpur m Rajputana. 

29. The .Tails, where carpet-weaving and other Industrial works are carried 
on extensive!}' in Ajmer-Merwara and Rajputana, are lespectively those at Ajmer 
and Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur and Kotah. Prisoners sentenced to long- 
term imprisonments and those .sliort-term prisoners who are specially intelligent, 
are put to industrial works but Sargaras, iSagakas and similar other low' class 
people are not employed. Cotton yarn is purchased from local markets or imported 
from Ahmedabad and other Spinning Mill-centres. Some of the Jails prepare their 
own w'ool-yarn while others import it from outside. Wool yarn of Bikaner is con- 
sidered the best but proves very costly. Yarn is generally dyed in Jails. Dyes 
oth foreign and of indigenous Jail preparations are used ; the former are only’ 
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used where high-class finish is required. It is generally accepted, that vegetable 
local dyes are both fast in color and cheaper. Indigo, Lac, Kapila, Turmeric, 
Aluui, Pomegranate-husk, and Muriatic and Sulphuric acids are the chief ingre- 
dients of which vegetable dyes are made. Carpets and Daris are generally made 
to order. Rezi clotii is prepared for the use of convicts. One convict can weave 
an ordinary striped Dari at the rate of 1 to 36 inches a day, but one of intricate or 
multi-design pattern, not faster than from one to twelve inches a day. The manu- 
facture of a woollen Carpet is done by stitches, up to 20 of which are used here, and 
a convict can turn out as much as one to four inches a day. If a loom with fly- 
shuttle is used a convict can turn out i?c 2 i-cloth from 6 to 25 yards in a day of 7 to 

9 hours. The statement on the margin 
shows the number of looms in use in each 
State Jail Industry. The Superintendents 
of Bharatpur and Jaipur Jails are of 
opinion that Jail industries are self- 
supporting and they can be turned into 
paying concerns if up-to-date machinery 
is introduced, but in that case prisoners 
would learn no handicraft to enable them 
to earn an honest living, which they now 
do, by taking to a Cottage industry after their release. 

The following quotation from the Report of the Superintendent of Bikaner 
Jail is interesting : — 

The Jail Factories are working under a disadvantage owing to the constant change of 
their workmen. Old trained and expert hands are released and new’ raw w’orkers are put in 
their place, whose training costs a good deal of time, eiiiu-gv and raw’ materials. This counts 
for the Jail factories not being self-supporting though aUvantageous as a propaganda. Free 
men w’orking in similar industries could earn a Imng-wage if the Government or Society helped 
them to organize the Workshops. Many a released prisoner may be available to teach useful 
crafts to the idlers and become a good citizen if the society were w’illing to reclaim him and 
make provision for an honest employment for him. Depots may be opened at suitable 
stations to push on the sale of the miamtfactures of such factorie.s.’" 

Jaipur Jai! alone made 883 carpets. 7,075 Daris and 178,125 yards of cloth of 
the vaMe of Rs. 6.27,488 diirini; 1912-21. 




State, 


Xumber of looms. 

Alwar 

. 12 

without 

( 

fly-shuttle. | 

Ajmer 

3 


Bikaner 

. 17 



Jaipur 

. 14 

,, 



4 

with 

,, 

Kotali 

. 18 

wilimut 



•> 

with 


Bharatpur . 

3 

without 



0 


K 
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CHAPTER Xn. — OCCXJPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
General Distrilnition by Occupation. 


Class, sub-class asd okdee. 




Number per 10,0Of) 

OP TOTAL POPULATIO>'. 


Persons 

supported. 


Per cestage in each 

L’LAaS, SUB-L'LA■^'^ AND 
ORDER UP 


AJMER'MERWARA. 


NxniEKR PER 10,000 
OP TOIAL POPULATION. 


Person^ 

Bupporteii. 


Actual 

workers. 


Pfr c entaoe in each 
claS'J, sub-class and 
order of 

Actual 1 Depend- 

workers. ! ants. 


ALL OCCUPATIONS | 

A. — Production of raw materials 

I. — Exploitation oi animals and vegetation 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

: (rt) Ordinary cultivation 

j (!>) Growers of special product'^ and 

I market gardening 

(c) Forej?try 

{d) Raisins: of farm stock . 

(c) Raising of small animals 

2. Fishing and hunting . 

II. — Exploitation of mineraU . 

3. Mines 

4. Quarries of hard rocks 

5. Salt, etc. ...... 

B. — ^Preparation and supply of material sub- 

stances. 

III. — Industry ..... 

6. Textiles . 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials, from 

the animal kingdom 

8. Wood 

9. Metals 

10. Ceramics . 

11. Chemical products properly so called, ‘ 

and analogous .... 

12. Food industries .... 

13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

14. Furniture indu-tries 

! 15. Building industries .... 
16. Construction of means of tran^^port 
17. Production and tran^mi^^ion of phy.=i- 
cal forces (heat, light, electricity, 
motive power, etc.) 

13. Other rnl-cellaneous and undefined in- , 
dustries . . . . . , 

7F . — Transport . . . * . j 

19. Transport by air , . . . I 

20. Transport by water . . , . i 

21. Transport by road . . . . j 

22. Transjwrt by rail . . . . , 

23. Post ottice, telegraph and telephone 
services 


24. Banks, establishments of credit, ex- I 

change and insurance . . , , 

25. Brokerage, commission and exix>rt . | 

26. Trade in textiles . . . . i 

27- Trade in skins, leathtr and furs . j 

28. Trade in wood . . . . ,1 

29. Trade in metal- .... 

30. Trade in pottery, bricks and tih s , j 

31 . Trade iu chemical pro<l\irts 

32. IIoteN, cafes, restaurant-, etc. . . ; 

33. Either trade in food ^tutfs . 

34. Trade in clothing and toik t article-. 

35. Trade in furniture .... 

,36. Trad"' in building mattrial-^ 

37. Trade in means uf transjiort 

3S. Trade in fuel ..... 

39. Trade in articles of luxury and tho'^e 

pertaining to letters and the art- 
and Kciences .... 

40. Trade of other K>rts .... 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts . 

VI. — Public force . . , . .1 

41. Army 

42. Navy 

43. Airforce 

44. Police 

VII. — Public administration 

VIII. — Professions and liberal arts . 

46. Religion . 

47. I8iw' 

48. Medicine 

40. In-truction ..... 
50. lA'ttert! and arts and sciences 

D. — Bliscellaneons j 

IX. — Persons living on ITieir income . . ; 

X. — Domestic sen ice 

XI. — Insni^cxentlij descrifisd occupations 
XU. — Cnproduciire 

54. Inmate of jails, asylums and alms- 

IiOUjCS ...... 

55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

56. Other unclassified non-productive in- 

dustries 


10,000 

5,774 

57 7 

423 

10,000 

5,942 

594 

406 

6,665 

4,030 

60 5 

39 5 

5,229 

3.418 

65 4 

34 6 

6,019 

4,010 

60 -0 

39 5 

6.199 

3.399 

65 4 

' 34 0 

6,649 

4.020 

GO 5 

39 5 

5.1Q0 

3 309 

65 4 

34 6 

G,J73 

3.847 

GO 4 

39 6 

4,090 

3,277 

64 3 

35-2 

8 ' 

5 

59 0 

41 0 

13 

7 

53-4 

46 6 

20 : 

1 

65 8 

34 2 

12 

7 

54 3 

45-7 

218 ^ 

155 

62 6 

37 4 

178 

143 

S3 1 

16 9 


i 

*' 62 7 

37'3 



37-5 

^62 5 

A 

10 ' 

6Z Z 

Z6'7 

ZO 

19 

51‘Z 

4S-7 

1 

t 

1 

49 7 

50 3 

1 


33 3 

66-7 

10 1 

0 ' 

Go 5 

39 5 

29 

19 

G3'9 

36-1 

6 1 

4 , 

G7 0 

32 1 



87-2 

12-8 

2,182 'i 

1,133 

519 

481 

3,248 

1,619 

49 8 

50 2 


777 

no 0 

44 0 

1.614 

870 

o7'9 

421 

.171 

245 1 

06 0 

34)) 

380 

257 ‘ 

05-9 

34-1 

7S 

40 

51 0 

49 0 

95 

49 

51*0 

40 0 

119 


48 1 

51-9 

89 

46 

51 9 

4.8 1 

58 

27 i 

46 4 

53' 6 

88 

43 

4s 9 

51 1 

130 

73 i 

56 9 

43 1 

97 

.59 

61 9 

38 1 

40 ' 

21 

5'^ 3 

47 7 

40 


2 

41-S 

54 1 

32 

,5.’5 7 

41 3 

06 

37 

55 3 

44 7 

312 ! 

107 

53 5 

40 5 

3os 

171 

5.5 0 

44 4 

1 


40 7 

50 .'1 

1 

1 

05 4 

36 6 

71 : 

34 

4^ 3 

51 7 

112 

GO 

5 > 8 

46 2 



3 1 J 

66 7 



100 u 


1 


42 5 

57‘5 


.. 1 



154 ' 

SI 

52 C 

47-4 

229 

130 , 

56 S 

43-2 

10 i 

no 

47 2 ! 

52 S 

S7f> 

341 

39 0 

610 




100 0 


1 

.. 


S> 

1 

59 7 

40 } 


. ! 

66 7 

33 3 

57 

29 

51-2 

48 8 

173 

70 ' 

52 6 

47-4 

42 

is 

42 0 

58 t) 

731 

267 1 

36 5 

03*5 

4 

2 

38 9 

61 1 

12 

4 

37'5 

62 5 

6 Si/ 

ZOO 

44 4 

55 0 

S5S 

402 

40 7 

53 3 

101 

35 

34 2 

05 8 

120 

42 ’ 

34 3 

65 7 

11) 

■ 4 

2 s r> 

71 4 

8 

4 ; 

45 .> 

54-5 

90 

! 31 

34 2 

07 S 

106 

36 

34 4 

0.5 6 

7 


40, 5 

,5 : 5 

11 

4 

30 'S 

60 2 

,) 

1 

5 : 1 

40 9 

4 

3 

74 7 

25 o 

1 


4 \ 9 

5’ 1 






1 

5 .5 ■ 

41 7 





1 


.',5 S 

04 2 

1 

1 

’ 61 4 

38- 1 

17 

1 s 

49 7 

5') 5 

• 12 

6 

17 6 

52 4 

3. L 

1 15 ; 

4^ 7 

51 i 

3 0‘, 

108 

4^ 3 

.5 1-; 


2 

45 8 

5 \ ’ 

12 

t 

.54 8 

45 1 

1 

1 

47 9 

.5i 1 

2 

1 

57 7 

42 : 

1 


40 4 

5U r, 

I 


12 .5 

«7 ; 

20 

' 9 

4.’, 8 

.5*', 2 

32 

11 i 

3i5 ^ 

04 

29 

1 i9 

1 

66 1 

319 

05 

u , 

03‘5 

36 i 

12 

i 6 

52 1 

i: 0 

19 

10 

53 7 

40 ' 

78 

34 

4 il 

5<‘. 9 

119 

68 

5761 

42-’ 

673 

1 : 334 

49 6 

504 

752 

435 . 

578 

421 

141 

) ; 72 

4,'? 1 

5i y 

101 

Ill 1 

6S-? 

3h. 

8' 

! I 45 

50 5 ' 

40 5 

115 

89 I 

771 

OO ( 


** 

85 7 

14'3 ' 


1 


100-1 

Cl 

. 1 -*27 

” 44 G 

55 4 

40 

22 

* * 47 0 

’ 52- 

IGi 

f ‘ 66 ' 

42 0 . 

non 

135 

68 1 

50-5 

49- 

SOZ \ 100 

54-1 

43-0 

460 ' 

256 ' 

56*2 

43- 

0-. 

t 148 

54-1 

45 9 

233 ( 

130 ^ 

.58 .5 

41- 


i 1 

2") 1 

70*0 

n 

3 , 

30-7 

69- 

i: 

1 7 

53 0 

47 0 

25 ' 

12 ' 

47*5 

52- 

10 , 4 

41 1 

58 9 

37 \ 

17 

45*8 

64- 

G 

1 ! 36 

58 0 

41-4 

150 

88 , 

58-5 

41- 

481 

a 1 277 

57 7 

42-3 ' 

771 

470 j 

610 

39 

t i 

44 j 21 

48-0 ; 

52'0 

42 

19 1 

46‘7 

53‘ 

19 

2 110 

67-2 * 

42-S ' 

270 

167 1 

\ 66-5 

43- 

14 

’ 57 

59-Z 

40-7 

269 

117 ' 

66-6 

43 

101 \ 61 

60-5 j 

39-5 

191 ' 

147 

70’S 

23 


c ' 5 , 

94-7 : 

5*3 : 

14 

B 

51-3 

48 

95 . 56 

58-6 ; 

41-4. 

177 

139 . 

73-9 

21 


1 

i ' 

45-5 j 

54*5 1 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution by Occupation in Natural Divisions in Rajputana and Ajnier-Merwara. 


Occupation. 


pzn ^hlie of tom. roptnATros supported in 


EiV'^tein 

DiM^iou. 


isoutliern 

Division. 


Western 

Division. 


Ajmer- 

Alerwara. 


A. — Production o! raw materials. (1—24) . 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation {1 — 16) 

(i) Agriculture (1 — 7) 

(ii) Pasture (11 — 14) ..... 

(iii) FDhiag and hunting (17 — IS) 

(iv) Others (3-10, 15 and 16) . 

II. —Eiploitalion of minerals {Ilf — 2i) 

B. — Preparation and supply o! material substances 125—154) 

in.— Industry {:2 5—103) 

(i> Textiles (25 — 38) ...... 

(ii) Wood Industries (43—45) .... 

(iii) Metal Industries (46 — 51) 

(iv) Pood Industries (65 — 75) 

(v) Industries of dress and the toilet (76 — S2) 

(vi) Others (Orders 7, 10, 11, 14 — 18) • 

IF, — Transport {101^120) ..... 

F.— Tra^e 

(i) Trade in food-stufia (120— 130) 

(а) Hotels, caf^s, restaurants, etc. (120—330) 

(б) Other trade in food -stuffs (131 — 139J 

(ii) Trade in textiles (123) .... 

Uii) Other trades (Oidcrs^ 21, 25, 27 — 3l and 31—40) 


C. — Public administration and libefJd arts (155—1/0) . . * • • | * 

\ 

^ . ,\ 18 U ' 10 

Fl. — I*uhlic Force (155 — ICO) ! 

. i 21 10 ‘ 10 

VIL — Public Administfation {161-^164) . . - * - ' | 

V III. ^Professions and- lUicral arts il05 — 179) . . ’ * * i 

^ ^ ! 55 31 48 

D. — Miscellaneous (180—191) • j 

I 

.13 6 5 

IX. — Persons living oqi their income (ISO) ... i 

I 

^ \ 21 15 20 

X. — Domestic service Q181 — 1S3) . • • * 

.. IS 6 13 

XI. — Insufficiently ilescribed ocev potions (iSi — IS* j 

^ ... 15 4 10 

XII. ’^UnpfodiictittilSS-^lOl) • 

• - - 

^ p'gures in brackets indicate Group numbers of the Occupation Scheme unless otherwise stated. 


647 ! 

712 

671 

523 

645 > 

711 

668 

520 

625 

691 

623 

501 

18 

18 

44 

18 

o 


1 

1 


1 

3 

3 

223 

200 

222 

325 

117 

113 

142 

151 

41 

26 

37 

39 

13 

9 

13 

9 

5 


7 

9 


6 

4 

6 

33 

27 

30 

31 

40 

33 

51 

57 

11 

5 

11 

88 

65 

79 

69 

S6 

3i.) 

1 45 

) 

23 

1 

j 36 

1 

5 


1 

i 1 

/ 

20 

^ 10 

j 

23 

j 35 

0 

i 6 

12 

i 

26 

' 28 

20 

' 39 

1 

1 

75 

57 

i 

I 

59 

75 

18 

13 

10 

17 

1 

21 

10 

10 

! 13 

36 

34 

39 

45 

! 

t 

55 

n. 

48 

'77 

} 

3 

6 

5 

i 

4 

21 

15 

20 

28 

IS 

6 

13 

'' 26 

1 

1 

13 

4 

• 

10 

19 

\ 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution of the Agriciiltnra!, Indiistria!, Coiiiiiiereial and Frofessi(uial population in 





AGRiCCLrURL (GHUUi' 1- 

-7). 

. i.XPLOlTATION OF MlXiiRALS AND INDUSTRY 
(bi:i]-CLA8bES H ct 111). 

Provincej ^Xatural Division and State 
or Distnct. 

Population 
supported 
by Agricul- 
ture. 

Proportiini 
of Aiiricul- 
tur il pofiii- 

Ititiuii per 
l.Ouu oi 
total popu- 
lation. 

?KR TENTAGE ON 

Agricultoul roruLA- 
TION OF 

Actual Depend- 

workers. ants. 

' Per tentage on 

[v,pui.:,.n Proportion ^’oruiATioN in CuLumn 

''U]>ponf 1 bv OI j-opuiation ° 

l.xpIdir.itioQ lu Cohinin 6 

■ ofmi*. rAls to 1,000 ot - -- 

ai. : totalpopu- 1 

ludu.-try. , latiun. 

1 : workers. j ants. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

1 ® 

! 

i 7 

8 

9 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWAEA. 

6,530.663 

631 

605 

39 5 

j 

! 1,457,898 

1 

j 

i 

! 

141 

56 2 

43-8 

Rajpataaa . 



6.282,541 

638 

60-4 

89 6 

1,381,447 

140 

561 

439 

Eastern Division 



3,269,729 

625 

60-1 

00' 9 

j 

i 776,253 

1 140 

57-1 

42' 9 

AJwar .... 



454,810 

649 

GO’S 

39’2 

i 

! 104,675 

1 

1 149 

54*6 

45*4 

Bharatpur . 



331,778 

668 

52'5 

47'5 

65,455 

1 132 

50’S 

40*2 

Bondi .... 


• 

125,203 

669 

58-0 

42’0 

25,654 

137 

597 

40*3 

Dholpur 



164,234 

715 

55’9 

44-1 

26.271 

j 

1 115 

54*7 

45 3 

Jaipur .... 


• 

1,376,671 

589 

61-3 

38-7 

383,277 

j 164 

58-8 

41*2 

Jhalawar 


• 

57,965 

603 

54-1 

45'0 

13,016 

i 145 

i 497 

50*3 

Karauii 


• 

90,471 

676 

66-0 

i 

34- U 

17,412 

ISO 

I 

1 61’S 

38*2 

Kishangarh . 


- 

46,194 

594 

53’S 

40*2 

12,231 

i 157 

i 

56*9 

43*1 

Kotah .... 



300,911 

635 

60-8 

! 30-2 

80,785 

128 

1 57*5 

42-5 

Lawa Eftate 


- 

I,3S6 

613 

62-0 

38’U 

453 

i 200 

1 51’7 

48*3 

Shalipura (Chlefihlp) . 



33,514 

606 

65-7 

34'3 

5,816 

; 121 

1 61'2 

38*8 

Tonk . , 


• 

187,583 

652 

64-4 

35’6 

40,305 

140 

f 

' 56’5 

I 

I 

43*5 

Southern Division . 

• 

- 

1,412,951 

691 

58^6 

41-4 

231,971 

113 

1 

j 56'0 

44'0 

Hount Abu District 



344 

05 

70*6 

: 20 4 

72 •> 

200 

i 

j 58*9 

41*1 

Banswara 


• 

153 OOG 

SOI 

53‘6 

46-4 

14,686 

77 

i 

47-5 

52*5 

Dongarpur . 



144.721 

765 , 

50-1 

40-0 

15.160 

1 82 

! 49*3 

i 

50*7 

Kushalgarh (Chle/.5hlp) 



25,168 

>6j 

55 S 

44-2 

858 

1 

1 

j 59*3 

40*7 

Mewar . 



054,411 

602 

50’ 5 

40-5 

161,221 

■ 117 

l 

( 57’6 

42*4 

Partabgarh . 



47,404 

7( )6 

54'S 

45-2 

5,030 

88 

I 49-7 

50-3 

Sirohi .... 


• 

87,897 

471 

59 G 

i 

40' 4 

33,085 

177 

i 

{ 56-1 

i 

43-9 

Western Division 



1,599,^61 

620 

€2-4 

37 6 

373,223 

145 

1 54-2 

45^8 

Bikaner 



470,687 

714 

50 2 

40’b 

62,329 

94 

1 51*9 

48*1 

Jaisalmer 


• 

18,517 

274 

37*1 

62 9 

14,230 

210 

42-3 

577 

Marwar 



1,110,657 

603 

64-2 

35*8 

296,664 j 

161 

j 55-3 

44*7 

Ajnm-Memra 

• 

• 

248,122 

501 

64-8 

352 

1 

76,451 

154 

68-0 

420 

CITIES nr RAJPUTANA 

merwara 

AND 

AJMER- 

< 

« 

37,996 

65 

50-9 

i 

49-1 j 

148,940 

• 

255 

533 

46-7 
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TABLE UI. 

Provinces, Natural Divisions and States or Districts. 


THAN S rOHT A N i) XKAD J . 
CLAddEij IV V). 

(6t. P- 

I'POl A-\D LiHi.KAI 

t6l C-LLA6^ Vlil;. 

ARTS 

OTH 1:Pv8 (CROT'PS 8 IS OF SUB-CLASS T AXD 
6LB-t LA66E6 VI, VII, iX, X, XI d: XII). 

Popu- 
latiuu sup- 
ported 

Propor- 
tion oi 
population 
iu Column 
10 to 

PKK ClrNIAOK ON 
POl'CL VTION IN 

Column lu if 

P'lp'.siariuii 
sUiti-'-rred 
].> i'r.jms- 

Proportion 
or pnpuiatioii 
in Column 

14 to 

PtR t’LNTAOE ON 

PuEuiATiON IN Column 

1 i OF 

PopularifMi 

-'Uliporred 

Pro port ion 
of other 
oecup itioi>*al 
pTpul -^tion 

Per centagk on other 
Occupational * 

POPULATION OF 

Ljr iraus* 
port and 
Trade. 

1 , 1)110 of 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Actual 

workers. 

l)epend- 

ailta. 

sioij^ and. 
IC eral arts. 

l.uuu Ol 
total popu- 
iation. 

Actual 

workers. 

anta. 

by otiioii. 

i)er 1,000 
of total 
population. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

868,012 

84 

44-6 

554 

379,777 

37 

54 3 

45-7 

1,103,305 

107 

1 

1 

55*6 

44*4 

782,107 

80 

44-8 

552 

357,209 

86 

541 

459 

i 

1,041,080 

106 

55*1 

44*9 

39S,on 

76 

45-8 

54 2 

186,669 

36 

51-1 

4i*5 

698,019 

114 

, 00*3 

ii-7 

41,350 

59 

44-4 

55*0 

25,0c5l 

37 

50-7 

49-3 

74,020 

106 

51*3 

48*7 

36,261 

74 

47‘6 

52-4 

0,150 

16 

45*7 

54*3 

53,773 

106 

1 

51*0 

49*0 

11,011 

59 

40-1 

50*9 

3,716 

20 

52-9 

47*1 

21,452 

115 

1 57*2 

42*8 

15,666 

66 

47*1 

52*9 

3,717 

01 

41-7 

56 3 

19,624 

56 

57*0 

43*0 

107,152 

64 

43-8 

56*2 

100,06/ 

47 

oi'3 

4o*7 

‘272,015 

116 

56*4 

43*6 

8,912 

92 

44-3 

55*7 

4,904 

52 

51*7 

4o-3 

10,395 

loS 

1 51*3 

48*7 

0,032 

6S 

51-U 

49*0 

2,074 

10 

ol*l 

46 9 , 

14,741 

110 

55*7 

44*3 

5,253 

66 

46-1 

53 9 

3,277 

42 

54*6 

45-2 . 

10,779 

130 

55*3 

41*7 

50,479 

60 

50*7 

PJ-3 

20,273 

32 

o3*6 

.40-2 

78,000 

125 

58*3 

41*7 

172 

76 

30*0 

bl*0 

105 

40 

a2* 4 

47*0 

146 

65 

58*2 

41-8 

3,066 

64 

43*0 

57*0 

720 

15 

52*0 

47-1 

4, OSS 

104 

57*1 

42*9 

20,105 

70 

47*6 

52-4 

3,607 

13 i 

i 

1 

46-7 

51*3 

, 

36,036 

125 

52*8 

47*2 

177,742 

: 67 

iS-5 

51’5 

1 69,406 

ol 

o7'3 

12-7 


7J 

57-6 

1 

1 

42*4 

610 

\ 172 

53*5 

16*5 

1 01 

1 ' 

1 

4S*3 

51*7 

1,630 

506 

' 55*8 

44*2 

9,306 ' 

' 49 

44*5 

55*5 

1 Of 1 

1 ’ 

j 20 ; 

40-9 

50*1 

7,830 

41 

50*1 

49*9 

13,404 

71 

42-5 

57-5 

1 3,836 

i 

j 20 

1 

50‘0 

49*4 i 

11,842 

62 

61*8 

1 

38*2 

1,131 

39 

43*1 

50*0 I 

260 ^ 

1 ^ 

58-7 

41*3 j 

1,736 , 

60 

62*0 

38*0 

110,111 

66 

51*5 

4S..| 

‘ 1 

52,306 

36 

50*1 

40*0 

03,014 1 

1 

67 

' 58*4 

41*6 

5,069 

69 

39*4 

1 

60*6 1 

1 

1,564 1 

24 

52-5 

47*5 

6,223 1 

93 

55*3 

44-7 

28,112 

151 

41*7 

58*3 

o,S3d < 

\ 

31 

53’7 

46*3 

j 

31,660 ; 

j 

170 

55*9 

44*1 

205, 8U 

80 

39-7 

60-3 

; j 

101,134 

39 

57-6 

42'4 \ 

288,917 

113 

' 53-3 

467 

51,513 

76 

32*7 

67*3 ; 

I 

13,623 j 

,23 

50*2 

\ 

1 

49’8 1 

56,528 j 

86 

54*3 

45*7 

3,950 

' 59 

37*4 

I 

i 

62*6 1 

i 

2,932 1 

43 

45*9 

54*1 

23 023 : 

414 

41*2 

58*8 

150,381 

82 

42‘1 

! 

57*9 1 

79,574 ' 

1 

43 

59*7 

40*3 

204 366 : 

111 

54-7 

45*3 

85,905 

173 

i 

42*8 

) 

57*2 ; 

1 

22,568 

46 

56*2 

43 8 1 

j 

6S225 i 

126 

64*0 

36*0 

146,143 

250 

420 

1 

58 0 1 

• i 

23.450 i 

j 

j 

78 

48*8 

51*2 i 

206,571 

1 

354 

• 

. 

507 

49^ 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation). 


Occupation. 






JilMBER PER MILLE WilO AP.E PARTIALLY AGRICULICRISTS. 

Raj pul ana 

RaiTniKna Eastern Southern Westurn 

Ajmer- ' Division. Division. Division. 

Merwara. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

ALL OCCUPATIONS* .... 




• 

, 

88 

89 

67 

66 

154 

75 

A. — Production of raw materials 




• 


29 

30 

13 

20 

78 

14 

(/) Exploitation of animals and vegetation 






28 

29 

12 

20 

1 

13 

(i) Agriculture (Groups 1 — 7) 






2 

o 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

(ii) Pasture 






91 

94 

41 

70 

164 

31 

(lii) Fishing and bunting 






9 

10 


•• 

( 167 


(iv) Others 






81 

81 

53 

67 

i 

j 223 

88 

{11) Exploitation of minerals , 






100 \ 

] 

106 

107 

22 

! 119 

44 

B. — Preparation and supply of material substances. 





1 

115 

117 

87 

90 

203 

85 

{Ill) Industry 






137 ' 

139 

95 

111 

252 

109 

(i) Textiles 






110 

112 

52 

75 

276 

76 

(ii) Wood industries 






245 i 

244 

181 

1S4 

407 

268 

(ill) Metal industries 






160 

166 

110 

187 

218 

87 

(iv) Food industries 






53 

56 

56 

28 

91 

13 

(v) Industries of dress and the toilet 






160 

170 

133 

145 

275 

! 

134 

(Vi) Others 






126 

127 

90 

107 

190 j 

i 

112 

(IF) Transpori ..... 






37 

45 

46 

25 

1 

57 ; 

1 

14 

(F) Trade 






74: 

73 

72 

62 

1 

SB 

j 

94 

(i) Trade in food -stuffs 






65 

63 

* 55 

61 

88 

97 

(a) Hotels, Caf^s, restauranb*, etc. 






1 65 

64 

64 i 

63 

j 64 

92 

{b) Other trade in food-stuUs . 






1 65 

63 

55 

61 

88 

97 

<ii) Trade in textiles 






76 

74 

82 

53 

69 

109 1 

(ill) Other trades .... 






87 

87 

91 

67 

93 

89 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts . 






123 

120 

102 1 

86 

191 

157 

(F/) Public Force 






133 

125 

119 

J5 

252 

246 

{VII) Public Administration 







So 

90 

51 

' 91 

SO 

(F///) Professions and liberal arts 






131 

131 

100 

111 

1 

196 

\ 

139 

D. — HiscellaneoBS ..... 






55 

57 

57 

30 

70 

32 

(/X) Persons living on their income 






SO : 

74 

124 

i 

22 

54 

229 

(X) Dome^ic semes 






, 55 ' 

67 

55 

38 \ 

75 

21 

(XI) InsudicUntly described oee ipations 






36 

37 

35 

1 

IS 

S3 

21 1 

(XI/) Unproductive .... 

* 



• 

* 


73 ' 

78 

81 

36 

1 

86 

27 1 

5 

V 


• • Excludes Groups 1 and 2 of Order I ‘ Pasture and Agriculture. 


* • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Oeeiipations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Principal Occupation). 


LANDLORD (RENT RECEIVERS). 

• 

Number PER 10,000 

WHO FOLLOW IT, ^ 

Subsidiary occupation and Group No. in Table XVII- 

1 

1 


• 

! 

Rajputana. ! 

1 

Aj mer-Merwara. 

1 

2 1 

3 

Ordinary cultivators (2) . 

j 

i 

1,213 1 

1,130 

Helpers in cultivation 2 (a) 

101 

10 

Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 5) . 

72 

J 

44 

Cotton ginnins, cleanina: and pressing (25) . 

1 

18 


Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (2l> & 27) 

18 

60 

Sawyers, carpenters, ttimers and j(Mners, etc. (43 & 44) 

10 


Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principallv or exclusively of iron 

m ‘ 

8 

3 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55) | 

24 

3 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) . . . . . . . . - - . | 

u 


Rarbers, hair dressers and wig makers (SI). 


7 

Bank manatjers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and brokers 
and tbeir employes ( 121) ............ 

50 

151 

Grain and pulse dealers (136) . . ......... i 

5 

64 

i 

Other trades of all kinds ( 122-135 & 137-'13fi) . . ..... 

30 

647 

Army — Imperial (155) ... j. • 

5 


Army — Indian States (156) 

22 



13 

67 

Rulers of Indian States and their families 162 (a) . . . . • • • 

1 


Darbar officials and menials 162 (6) , 

y 24 

1 

137 


I 1 

J j 


Priests, ministers, etc. (165) 

68 1 

137 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentist'^, occulist'^ and V eterinarj' Surgeons, and 
mid wives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. {171&172) 

5 

3 

Professors and teachers of all kinds (173) •-*••••••• 

5 

7 

Clerks and servants connected with education (174) 

1 

... 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employes in unspecified offices, ware-houses 

3 

17 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) .*••••••• 

101 

376 


226 

439 
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CHAPTER Xn. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—coml. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Principal Occupation). 


CL'LTIVATOPS (REXT- PAYERS). 


Subsidiary occupation and Group Xo. in Table XVII. 


XuMFER PER 10,000 WHO 
POLLtjW IT. 


R a j put ana. Aj ni er-Merwara. I 


1 


2 


‘> 

tj 


Income from rent of agricultural land (1) . . , . 



49 

1 

1 

35 - 

Helpers in cultivation 2 (c?) . . . . . . . . 



72 


3 

Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 5) . 



75 

1 

.24 1 

Cattle and buffalo bieeders and keepers, and sheep, goat and pig breeders (11 12) 



S9 


419 i 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (25) ........ 



5 


i 

22 1 

Cotton spinning, and otton sizing and weaving (20 & 27) ..... 



34 


5sj 

1 

Sawyers and carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. (43 & 44) , 



20 


i 

44 

Other workers in iron an*! makcr^^ of implements and tools, pTinripallv or excliisiveh' 
of iron (48) 



C : 

1 

.0 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55) ....... 

• 


18 

I 

45 

Shoe, boot and sanclal makers (7S) . 



20 


83 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81) . 



16 


40 


I Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance ag- nts, money climbers and 
I brokers and their employes ( 121) . . . . . . ^ 


Grain and pulse dealers (130) 

Other trades of all kinds (123*13o and 137-130) 
Army — Imperial — (155) .... 


Army— Indian States including Imperial Serrice Troops — (1.70 150 a). 

Village watchmen (100) ........ 

Service of the State (1G1> ........ 


Rulers of Indian States and their familu'S 102 {a) ^ 
Darbar officials and menials 102 (5) 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 1 02 (r) J 

Priests, ministers, etc. (105) 


Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) 


Others • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y—contd. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Prineipal Occupation). 


UXPAID HELPERS IN CULTIVATION. 

• 

Subsidiary occupation and Oroup Xo. in Table XVII. 

XUMBER PER 10,000 

WHO FOLLOW IT. 


Rajputana. 

Aj mer-Merwara, 

ft 1 

2 

! ^ 

I'lcome from rent oi agricultural land (1). 

6 

i 2 

i 

Ordinary cultivators (2) ............ . 

28 

i 

1 ^ 

Farm servants and field labourers (4&5). 

48 

, 142 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers, and sheep, goat and pig breeders (11 & 12) 

48 

! 14 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (25) .......... 

5 

1 ^ 

Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (26 & 27) . . ' 

37 

12 

Sawyers and carpenters, turners and joiners etc. (43 & 44) ....... 

4 

i ^ 

] 

i 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or exclusively 
of iron (48) 

o 

1 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers (55) ......... 

7 

14 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers (78) . . . ...... 

G 

6 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers (81) . - ..... 

7 

8 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange ahd insurance agents, money changers and 

1 

1 


... 

1 

Other trades of all kinds (123-135 & 137 — 139) ....*•*• 

20 

; 

Array — Imperial — (155) 

o 

1 


1 

... 



1 

Rulers of Indian States and their families 162 (u) ^ 

Rarbar officials and menials 162 (6) 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 162 (r) J 


1 


3 

1 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) 

10 

18 

ft 

72 1 

» 1 

159 


. 2 L 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE W—concU. 

Occupations combined with Agriculture (where Agriculture is the Principal Occupation). 


FARM SERVAXTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 


Xi'Mber per 10,000 

WHO FOLLOW IT. 


Subsidiary occnpat ion and Group Xo. in Table XVIL 


Rajputana. Ajmer-Merwara. 


Income from rent of agriculttiral land (1) 


Ordinary cultivators (2) 


Helpers in cultivation 2 (a) 


Farm servants and field labourers (4 & 5) 


Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers, and .sheep, goat and pig breeders (11 & 12) . 


Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing (2o) 


Cotton spinning, and cotton sizing and weaving (26 & 27) 


Sawyers and carpenter?, turners and joiners, etc. (43 Sc 44) 


Other workei-s in iron and maker.s of implements and tools, principally or exclusively 
of iron (48) ............. 


Potters and earthen pipe nnd howl mskers (.7,7) 


Shoe, boot and -an<1.^1 makers fTS) 


Barber.^;, hair drc'^sers and wig makers (SI) 


r 

I 0th el 


r trades of a'l kinds (123-13.7 nnd 137-136) 


Village watchmen ( 1 6d) ..... 

Service of the State (161) ..... 
Rulei’s f.f Indian States and their farnilic.s 162 (f/)^ 
Darbar officiaLs and menials 162 (6) ^ 

Service of Foreign Countries and States 162 (c) J 
Priests, ministers, etc. (165) .... 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. (189) . 

Others 


71 


43 


25 


24 


15 


12 


129 


20 


64 


35 


19 


20 


20 


17 


274 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Occupation of females by Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Oroup by Provinces. 


ItAJPLTAXA. AJM£R-MEE,WAIIA. 



! 

X 1 M BKR 

OF ACTUAL 


XU.MBLR OF ACTUAL 

\ 

l.nmp CK’CL I'ATiON, 

Xo. j 

WORKERS. 

Male-. Female?. 

' Xuinber u 
l*uuale- per 
Loop male- 

VV OKKER>. 

Males. Females. 

Xuniber of 
females per 
1,0U0 males. 

1 

1 ..... 
j 

j 2 

1 3 

4 

1 

; a 

C 

7 

8 


; Sub-Class I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

2,299,694 

1,657,890 

721 

92,871 

75,498 

813 


1 Order 1. — Pasture nnd Aqrici‘lf»r*: ...... 

' 2.299 dOO 

1 (i > < 

721 

92 S 6 S 

7 . 7,495 

S13 

1 

Income from lent of atnirultuinl iaii'l , . . . . 

; iih/jo'] 

27 8 O 5 

n >.-) 

2.40d 

517 

210 

r> 

Ordinary cultivators 

: 1.445.109 

1 J21.072 

222 

53,169 

0,334 

119 

2 n 

1 

Helpers in cultivation 

44o.5.5b 

; 1.0 15.083 

2.319 

24.581 

57,228 

2,328 

4 

Farm servants 

30.005 

‘ 23 219 

774 

652 

60 

106 

5 

Field IaJx3urers ......... 

' 121, OSS 

! 200,775 

1 704 

5.330 

9.S46 

1,847 

9 

Woodcutters: fiic-wooil, catechu. iubl*ei. ott.. coliectois and 
charcoal buiiieis. 

i 4,046 

7.209 

1,571 

100 

04 

556 

11 

Cattle and buffalo breeder? and kec\'eis ..... 

I 20. .507 

5.500 

271 

852 

130 

163 

14 

Hcidsmen, siicpheids, jroat-herd-', etc. ..... 

c^o^oTJ 

21 120 

202 

5,llh 

1,101 

233 


Sub-Class n, — Exploitation of minerals 

6.553 

3,433 

524 

' 717 

221 

308 


Sub-Class in. — Industry 

462,135 

303,265 

656 

28,884 

14,498 

502 


Order 6 . — Textiles ......... 


1 JL\7J-j 

1.161 

6.167 

6 519 

1,06 i 

25 

Cotton jiinnintr, cieaninu and pieasin,: ..... 

^.2l5 

0 704 

' >2 3 

2,Oul 

l.iJO 

547 

26 

Cotton spinnin" ......... 

2,057 

>5.778 

29,(Mi8 

, ^0 

2,023 

50.653 

27 

Cotton si 2 ;in" antt weavinp: 

72.510 

;6 9',)i 

510 

1 2,458 

1.588 

646 

31 

Wool carding and spinning ....... 

100 

830 

7,070 

i 

‘ 



37 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, piepaiat ion and >.i'Om:inu of ttiliic^ . 

l".7lo 

>,001 

80.3 

708 

436 

546 

38 

Lace, eiepe, enibronicries, fringes, etc,, and insuRicieiitly de-ci ibed 
textile Industries. 

50 1 

707 

1,5 31 

120 

111 

860 


Order T.— Hides, skins and hard mntei inl^ ttom the Knivnil kingdom 

25.56'? 

10.27 J 

066 

1.671 

634 

255 

39 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, and leather d% er^;, etc. 

20,K8o 

7,767 

1 372 

1 — 

314 

199 

1 

1 

Order 5 .> — Wood 

JLi9I i 

10.60‘i 

2:2 

I 

1.946 

3j0 

180 

44 

1 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

^ 36. 155 

3,903 , 

, 107 

1.727 

S8 

51 

\ 

45 

Basket makers and other industries of vs*oorJ\ mateiial, including 
leaves, and tliatchers and builders working witli bamboo, leeds 
or similar materials. 

' 0.014 

t).23G 

i 

1 

1,037 

100 

253 

1,581 

1 

Order 1 ?. — Vidals 

22.091 

1 

IJjl ' 

201 

1.725 

415 

‘211 

48 1 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements find tools, piiii- 
cipalJy or exclusively of iron. 

10,128 

j 

1 

20.5 

1,466 

,37.5 

256 

j 

Order 10. — Ceramics ........ 

10,0S6 

26.990 

564 

i 

i 1 601 

1.131 

630 

1 

OO 1 

Potters and earthen pipe and bow l makers .... 

15,000 

25 901 

564 

1,801 

1.134 

630 


Order 12. — Food industries ....... 

12 ono 

19.26 9 . 

I. 60 ; 

1 2 72 

5 60 

414 

65 

Rice pounders and huskers and flour grinders .... 

474 

10.910 

23.036 : 

51 

i 1^2 

! j 

8,563 

70 

Butter, cheese and ghee make r=; 

122 

5,073 

12.021 1 


\ 

667 

! 

Order 13. — Industries o/ dress and the toilet . . . • ; 

110.771 

17 791 

i 

fos \ 

6.496 

1,970 1 

304 

77 j 

Tailors, millineis, dress makers, darners and einbroidcjei^ (lu imen , 

l(>.8.j7 

12.403 

740 I 

1 

l,lh5 

02 > i 

^ 1 

42.5 

78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makeis . . ■ • • ^ • | 

45 00 ; 

' i 

14.306 

312 1 

1,963 

318 1 

1 

162 

80 ; 

W'ashing, cleaning and dyeing ....... | 

l4,F's6 

11.208 

706 

1,368 

776 ' 

567 

81 ! 

Barbers, hair clressers and w ig makers 

30,714 ! 

0,322 ' 

235 

1.696 

; 1 

1 

153 


Order 15. — Bitildinq industries . . . . • • « i 

20 . 2 I 0 

^ . J«5 7 s 

uo9 

2 220 

! 

j ^<56 ; 

345 

89 

1 

Builders (othfir than buildings made of bamboo oi similar mati^rial?b 
decorators of houses, painters, tilers, plumber®, etc. 

14,335 

4,143 

289 

073 ! 

i 234 ; 

1 1 

1 

240 


Order 18.— Other miscellaneous and undefined imh>strie<; 

62,173 

27 535 

52S 

4.637 

1 1,815 1 

591 

98 , 

Workers ia precious stones and metal- . enamelleis, imitation 
jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

22.3.31 

1 103 i 

I 

53 

],8U3 

43 1 

: 1 

24 

103 i 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc 

24,515 

22.976 

037 

• 2.212 1 

1,594 1 

721 


2l 2 

t 
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CHAPTER XU. — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE TL—contd. 


Ocenpatiun of females by Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Croups by Provinces. 


Group 

^"o. 

OCCUPATIOV. 

RAJPUTAXA. 

Xumber of actual 

1 

AJMER-MERWARA. j 

Xumber of actual 1 

WORK 

3Ules. 

:r?. ^ 'imber of fe- 

males per 
1,000 males 

Females. 

workers. Number of fc ^ 

males per 1 
^ 1.000 males. 1 

Males. Females. I 

1 

o 

3 

4 ' 

. 1 
£> 

6 

7 

8 

i 


Sab^Class IV. — Transport 

43,321 

5,627 1 

130 

16,110 

794 

49 


Order 21.— Transport by road . , , . . . . ! 

24,169 

4,763 ; 

197 

2,965 

497 

158 

lie 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, a^s and hiillock owners and drivers . i 

1 

6,383 

1,243 

195 

289 

110 , 

381 


Order 22.— Transport by mil ....... 

16,908 

601 ; 

Z6 

12,916 

296 . 

23 

118 

Railway employes of all kinds other than coolies 

15,781 

362 

23 

11,415 

296 

26 


Sub-Class V. — Trade 

226,228 

75,027 

332 

16,846 

3,032 

180 

121 

Order 24 — establishments of c'e<bi, exchange and 
insurance. 

29,4-50 

4,6J0 ! 

157 

1,920 

122 

64 

123 

Order 26. ’—.Trade in textiles ....... 

27,310 

2,869 

105 

1,744 

59 ' 

34 


Order ZZ. — Other trade in lood-sinffs. ..... 

105,527 

44,561 

422 

6,954 

1,316 1 

189 

132 

Grocers and sellers of Acaetahlc oil, salt and other condiments 

50,705 

6,039 i 

1 

119 

3,828 

218 , 

57 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, shec. poultry, eggs, etc. .... 

3,765 

5,005 ! 

1,329 

559 

217 

338 

iz:> 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetable.-, flint and arcca nut .-ellers , 

4,270 

9.0.U 

2,326 

674 

567 

841 

13fi 

Grain and pulse dealci^, ....... 

25,f)lh 

1,021 

75 

267 

8 , 

30 

139 

Dealers in hay, gra; - and fodder ...... 

12,67o 

2'M.j5 

i 

1,612 

143 

66 

462 


Order ZZ Trade i^i furl ........ 

7,877 

1 

i 11,111 

1,111 

9ZZ 

1,005 , 

1,174 


Order 40^ — Trade oi other sort ....... 

29.27 Z 

Z.hlO 

125 

Z.252 

130 i 

40 

152 

tieneral storc-keepem ami thop-kcrf>e!, otheiwi-e un^pecitied 

\ 27,631 

3.4.J4 

124 

3,245 

130 

40 


Sub-Clau VI. — Public force 

69,256 

1,269 

18 

5,449 

28 

5 


Order 41. — Arniy ......... 

4ZJ29 

3S0 

9 

i,ZSl 

18 

4 

156 

Army (Indian State-) ........ 

37,052 

264 


19 

0 

105 


Order 44. — Police ......... 

25.821 

889 

31 

1,963 

10 

9 

l59ff 

Police (Indian States) ....... 

12,653 

30 


51 



160 

Village W'atchmen ......... 

12.522 

1 842 

67 

155 

10 

65 


Sub-Class Vn. — Public Administration 

i 60,543 

i 4,302 

71 

3,121 

259 

83 

162^ 

Darbar Official- an<d menials ....... 

! 40,014 

' 1.572 

i 34 

' 1,124 

205 ■ 

182 

164 

Village officials amf tervants other than watchmen 

11,644 

2,402 

] 214 

! 514 

t 1 

10 1 

19 


: Sub-Class Vm. — Professions and liberal arts . . . . 

1 141,816 

1 

i 51,544 

< 

363 

9,313 : 

3,365 

361 


Ortfer 45 , — Peligion ........ 

1 111 (yA.; 

, if. 893 

Z02 

1 

5.269 j 

1,472 

27O 

Ifo 

Pric-ts, inini-tcr-. err. ........ 

j .jl,o7'- 

3 600 

! no 

1,480 ! 

53 . 

36 

166 

' Reli'iiouv iiiendkai»t>, inmate- of inoria-terir^. pt<’. 

74.407 

20,061 

1 391 

j 

1 

*> v7*v: 

1,330 ' 

4ll 


Order 4H. — Medicine ........ 

i 2.699 

0.999 

1 1,471 

; I 

250 

733 

172 

. Midvrive-. vaccinutoi', (,oiiii»oundei.s, uur-r-, nia.—fcur-. etc., . 

982 

3,814 

3,884 

! 57 ‘ 

223 1 

3,912 


' Order .jO. — G "d oi.s (Uid ^‘^'iejurs . , 

: 21 99 -j 

1 li.-fUO 

699 

2.806 

1.532 ’ 

5i0 

ITS 

Mn-ir eomno^et- and ncistcr-. plaver- fui ail kind- •>[ inuMc.i! 
in^tnunents (not uolitcn ) -I'rjci-. aeti'i- ai'd naiicer- 

L-.I27 

12.717 

7n2 

2,443 ’ 

1,125 ! 

582 


Sub-Class IX. — Persons living on tbeir income . . . , 

11,126 

9,652 

868 

795 

166 ' 

209 


Sub-Class X. — Domestic service 

66,559 

41,684 

826 

6,140 ' 

1,657 

270 

ISI 

, Cook-. Writer fariier?; door keeper-, watchmen and other in«door 
; servant?-. 

' 02,571 

41,540 

664 

5,662 

1,641 , 

290 


' Sub-Class Xl.—Icsuf&dently described occupations 

45,224 

38,428 

850 

j 

4,870 i 

2,398 ^ 

492 

1^5 

Ca-hiers, accountants. t>ook- keeper,-, ckrks and other cmpluv^? 
in nn-jp^cifted otlive-. waic-home> and ^hop^ 

6.013 

108 

29 

1.937 ' 

lOO 

52 

1S7 

Lalx)nrers and woidrmen otheiw'i,-e un'.pccified . . . , 

37,843 

38,007 

3.0O4 

2,778 i 

2,296 

826 


' Sub-Clasa XII. — Unproductive ....... 

41,011 

18,991 

463 

1 1 

j 5,598 

1,677 

300 


' Ord-'r .jj. — Le'77a-h, ^agrcht' and pro.dU>ites . . . . 

' 36. J.S6 

1$,333 

509 

1 5mA 

1 1,657 ' 

316 

ISO 

j Be-jgar^. warrant-, witche-, wizards, etc. . . . . . 

I 36,355 

; 18,035 

496 

1 5,249 ' 


316 

100 

1 Procure! j? nnd pp ^1itutP« * 

>*•■1 1 ■ a M * 

( 

31 

1 498 

le^065 

i •• i 

j 1,657 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Variation in selected Occupations, 1901 to 1921, by Provinces. 







POrUL.tTIO^’ SrprOETED 

IN 


Variation. 






Local it V 











E,=jElaj- 



■ 





• G 

roup 

OCCrPATIOX. 


putana, 




Actual. '7' 

''V'Per centage. \l 


No. 


A — Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

1921. 

1011. 

1001. 


— 



— 







i 


1911-21. 

19}M1. , 1911-21. j 

1901-11. 


1 

2 


3 

4 1 

j 

5 j 

6 

7 

8 ’ 

1 

9 1 

10 

• 














Sub*<lla 5 s I. — Exploitation of animals 


R 

6,545,835 

6,819,629 

5,634,601 

—273 794 

+ 1,185,023 

—40 

+ 21-0 
+6*4 



and vegetation. 

! 

A 

257,514 

2^0,632 1 

259,144 

—18,118 

-r 16,488 

—6 6 



Order 1. — Pasture and Agriculture 


It 

6 545.0^9 

6.31SM1 

5,633,951 

—277.252 

-^l.lSo.OlO 

—4-0 

+ 2h0 




A 

237.506 

275,594 . 


—IS OSS 

^16,613 

—66 

+ 6 4 


1 

1 ' 

Income from rent of agricultural land . 


R 

347.265 

580,907 

434,245 

—233.642 

+ 146.662 

— 40-2 

+ 33-8 


i 


i 

A 

7,070 

10.647 ! 

59,395 

—3,577 

— 48,948 

—33-6 

—82-1 


2 I 

Ordinary cultivators 

j 

R 

3.S05..340 ' 

3.7SS,S13 ; 

4,576.724 

-^16.736 

—787.911 

-^0-4 

—17-2 


j 


A 

136,036 

113.323 ; 

150,072 

— 9.2&7 

—10.749 

—64 

—6-9 


3 ! 

Aeents, manaiier^ or landed estates 


R 

12,720 

23,753 . 

2.289 

—11,024 

-21.473 

—46 4 

+ 941-8 


i 

(not planters) and their clerks, rent 
collectors, etc. 

! 










4 & 5 ! 

Farm servants and field labourer^ 

i 

R 

538.13^ 

064.070 

431.866 

126, '^3 2 

-^213,104 

—19 1 

+ 47*2 


1 


! 

A 

2f»J33 

30.297 ; 

36.77s 

—9,664 

— 6.4S1 

—31-9 

—17*6 


7 , 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine. 


R 

7,659 

8.123 I 

12.. 3 $9 

—464 

—4,266 

— 5 7 

—34-4 



areca nut, ^.tc., growers. 











^ & 10 i 

Wood cutters, firewood, caiechu, 


R 

17,408 

24.425 

938 

—7,017 ' 

-23.187 

— 2S 7 

+ 2,503-9 



rubber, etc., ce Hector^ and char- 
coal-burners and lac collectors. 






' 





11 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

i 

R 

•48.074 

6_», i'jG 

31.248 

—16,150 

-p 33,Sis5 

—24 8 

+ 108-4 


12 

Sheep, coat and pig breeder^ 

1 

R ; 

49.^22 

48,108 

30,6U9 

-M,624 1 

4-17,589 

+ 34 

+ 57-5 


13 

Breeder^ of other animals (hordes. 

[ 

H ' 


2,;^ "5 

4,571 

—1.802 

—1.686 1 

— 62'5 

—36-9 



mules, camels, a.«ses, etc ). 


i 


i 



I 




14 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 


R ; 

141,031 , 

95,324 

87,287 

+ 48, ,327 

+ 8,237 ! 

+ 50-8 ' 

+ 9-4 



Order 2, — Fialiwg and h^nitivg . 


/; 

IGH 

66^ 1 

6 30 

—50'2 


—73 1 

+ 2-6 




A \ 

S 

oS ' 

163 

—30 

—125 

—76 9 

—76 7 



Sub-Class II. — Exploitation of minerals 

R 

15,788 

1 

13,310 

13,566 

d 2,478 

—256 

-18 6 1 

—19 





A i 

1,473 

695 ; 


*:-778 

~r 695 

"r 111 9 ' 

j 




j Order 3. — Mines . . . • 


i 

n i 

137 

o-j7 1 

5.97 3 

—200 

—5,616 

—56 0 

—940 



Order 4 — Quarries of hard rocks 


I 

9 )37 ‘ 
1,464 

5.376 1 
691 1 

2,772 

A- 3.061 

^^2.804 

^691 

+ 71-5 
+ 1119 

+ 101-2 



Order 5. — Halt . . . • 


n 

6,004 

7,377 1 

4,S21 

—l,2ts3 

+ 2,J55 

—17A 

+ 5S‘0 




‘1 ‘ 


4 , 


—4 

+ 4 ^ 

—100-G 




Sub-Class ni.— Industry . 


R 

1,365,659 

1,547,057 

1,420,876 

—181,398 

+126,181 : 

—11-7 

-t8-9 




A 

74.978 

84,701 

65,605 

—9,723 

-19.096 

—115 

+ 291 



Order 6 ', — Textiles 


/; 

063.2:: 

396, 5 '2 2 , 

3 :5.709 

—25.250 

^34.313 . 

—6 5 

+ 163 




1 A 

19, 27 7 

19,216 , 

14,100 

^61 

~ 5.116 

-fO 3 

+ 36 3 


2o 

1 

! Cotton ginning, cleaning and preying 

1 

i 


\ R 1 

2"u8(^2 

30,732 

27.9.33 

— 4..87i) 

+ 2.770 : 

—15 8 

-4 9-9 




j A 1 

0,798 

7,979 

4.083 

—1.181 

-T- 3,896 

—14 8 

+ 95 4 


26 iV 

1 Cotton hpiiining. and cotto i sizing and 

. Jl 

294.329 

300.939 

254,909 

—12,610 

+ 52.030 ; 

—41 

+ 20-4 


27 

weaving. 


i 

9,011 

9.1 J8 

8,520 

-r473 

— 618 

+ 5*2 

+ 7*3 


31, 32 

Wool carding and ^plnnmg and \\pa\ 

- 

it j 

4 >0" L 

5.i>.33 

5,994 

—772 

—341 ' 

—13*7 

-5-7 


& 33 

ing oi woollen Idanket" and carpet" 



1 








37 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing prei>uni 


it i 

31.SS1 ' 

41.076 

43,155 

— 0,195 

— 2.079 

—22 4 

-4-8 



tion and sponging oi textile". 


i 










Order 7. — TfideSy skins and hard malt 

- 

1 /; : 

: 6.7 17 

91.9 32 

nu / 

—1S.213 

4* 13 363 

—19 2 

A20-1 



ruih from the animal kingdom. 


i 

1 4.72/^ 

o.ljO 

i^.uo 

—430 

—2.900 

—83 , 

—36 7 


30 

Tannet", curriers, leather dre"^e»>, and 

li 

53, 12 ) . 

1)0,818 

74.987 

—5 395 

'-1 4, 169 , 

—SO ' 

-18-9 



[ leather dyers, ett. 


' 





1 ! 




40 

! -Makers oi leather artndo", such a 


11 

' 10.738 

32.977 

3.280 

—1.3,239 

-i 29,637 

— 10 1 

+ 905-4 



trunks, water bag", saddlery or har- 
1 ness, etc., e.xcluding article* oi dress. 











1 Order i. — Wood 


n 

1 117, :S6 

114.300 

125.152 

—27.101 

-r 19.23^ , 

—16 3 

+ 15 4 



\ 


A 

, 1,421 

4.09^ 

4.^13 

— j77 

4 - 163 

—115 

-r3 8 


43 ct 

8awver", and carpenter", turner^ and 

\ ^ 

97.962 

119.305 

113.152 

— 21.6U ; 

-- 6.413 ' 

—Is 1 

+ 5-7 


•14 

1 joiners, etc. 


\ 









45 

t Basket maker" and other indii"triC" oi 

R 

19. 124 

24,82.3 

12,090 

— 5,501 

+ 12,825 , 

—22 2 

+ 106-9 



w'oody inateriul, including leaNe- 
and t'hatchers and biulders workin 

2 

j 

1 










with bamboo, reeds or similar 











materials. 


i 

i 









Order 9. — MetnU 


i n 

i 57. 2 1: 

€7,420 

GV,12S ' 

—10,203 

-r7 292 

1 

+ 12-J 





\ 

1 4.079 

4.171 , 

' 3,543 

20S 

“T 625 

-roO 

-rl7"7 


48 

Other workers in iron and makers' oi 

1 

\ 49.72.3 

58.275 

47.094 

— 8.5.30 

-10.281 

—14 7 ' 

+21-4 



implements and tods, principally 

1 

j 




‘ 




or exclusively ot iron. 


1 









49 

j Worker* in brass, copper and bell metal 

i ® 

1 6,219 

0.447 

4,519 

228 

-1,028 ■ 

— 15 

+ 42-7 



Order 10. — Ceramics 


R 

j 226.573 

136,964 

134.S27 

—10.3S9 

*-^2.137 

—7 6 

+1*6 




\ 

I 4,745 

1 5,605 

4.j63 

— 860 

-1,042 

—15 3 

-{•22-8 







^ fb . 


r- h 




55 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl 

R 

' 125,962 

133.036 ' 

127.108 

1 —9,074 

— 7,928 : 

— 6-7 

I +6-2 



1 makers. 


A 

1 4,745 

5,516^1 

4,450 

i 

^ +1,066 j 

—14-0 

i 

i 


Eajputana figures for 1901 exclude Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj Paiganas in ^Central India. 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ya—conld. 


V ariation hi Selected Occupations, 1901 to 1921, by Prov inces. 





POPCXATIOi! 

SrPPOf.TT-D IX 

[ 

VARI.4TI0N. 




Locality 










R = r.aj- 








frroup 

OCCLTAIIOX'. 

pi it ana. 




Actual. 

' Per centage. 

Ko. 


A = Ajmcr- 
Meruara. 

1021. 

1911. 

1001. 







i 1911-21. 

1001-11. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 





1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

! 7 

1 

8 

j 

9 

1 

10 


11. — Chen\h-nl i), '0(1 Iff S. 0t0l"'iJil 

n 

151 

46. UO 

1 

5R1S4 

i 

— 6 992 

—7 738 

' 

—151 

—143 


.■?0 C'Oh'd (llfil 


1 

2 55 S 

R83S 

— 579 

—2.3 V) 

—22 6 

—47'7 

61 a: 

irannfaptuiv an<l rctiEiiicj: or vciPtable 

R 

27 ,5*^^ 

4J.410 

45.492 

~5.SSS 

—1,902 

—13 6 

—4-4 

62 

and miner Jj oil''. 









Or(h:f 12. — Food ti>d>'4t>-:^ 

n 

SI no 

01.419 

6S 005 

—11.130 

—3.566 

—17 3 

—5-2 



A 

S 209 

:j.530 

S.779 

—261 

—240 

—7-4 

—6 6 

65 

Rice pounder') and hu.'-kerc- ami flour 

R 

15 655 

29,372 

17.541 

—4.717 

+ 2,831 

—23 2 

+ 161 


crrinders. 







J 



Butcher- ..... 

R 

16.716 

21,016 

21.536 

—4.270 

—520 

—20-3 

—2 4 

72 

Sweet .neat maker'^. preparers of jam 

R 

7,517 

S.098 

6 917 

—1,481 

+ 2,081 

— 16’5 

+ 30-1 


and con<iimeiir'.. etc. 








71 

Brevrer- and di-tiljer- 

11 

2 455 

8,. 5 79 

14,118 

— 6,115 

—5,543 

—71 4 

—39-3 


O/'dp/* IZ — Of j 7, /'vs (// fl t/iO 

II 

'J07.Z27 

j; / 507 

,517 615 

—27.180 

—15.128 

; —8 1 

—3'8 


toiJrf 

A 

15.259 

IS ‘2 50 

10.229 

—2.991 

-rS.OOl 

1 —16 4 

A78 : 

77 

Tailor- miilmer'. do--- mak'^r- diriiT- 

11 

47 084 

52,909 

45,615 

— 5,()15 

+ 7,-384 

1 — 95 , 

+ 16-2 


and eiiibroiderer- on linen. 









TS 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

R 

120 4 ^0 , 

125.591 

151, .541 

— 5 071 

—26 0 3() 

' —4 1 

— 17 3 




4.559 

5,995 

1, 166 

— 536 

+ 3.729 

j — 10’5 ^ 

+ 273 0 


Wa-hini, * !»^anin2 and dieinc: 

11 

41. (VH) 

4H 354 

.37, 115 

—4.7.54 

-9 039 

' —10 3 ' 

+ 24 2 

oi 

Barl'er', hair dre=-ers and \mh maker-;. 

R 

96 7b6 

11 '8,191 

i64.9^^2 

—11.40 5 

+ 4.109 

—10-6 

+ 39 


Ordf’f 14 — F>frtiifore ladtislrles 

n 

It)^ 

22s 

267 

—12t 

—39 

—52 7 ' 

—14 6 



A 

41 


60 


^60 

A 100 0 

—100 0 


Ofder 15 — BuUdiog iadusfnes . 

11 

9 9.^)2 5 

80 0,79 

62 302 

—19.114 

^26.737 

—21 5 1 

A 42-9 


A 

5.551 

:.18S 

2.894 

-I.6J7 

-4.294 

—32 8 

A 148-4 

86 

Excavators and well sinker- 

11 

790 

8 245 

1,181 

--7.455 

-r7.n64 

—90 4 _ 

+ 598-1 

87 A- 

Stnnc cutters and dresseiSj Ttrif k layer- 

T1 

26 .',62 

74 62 5 

52,411 

— 48,063 

-r22 184 

—64-4 

+ 42 3 

S8 

an i masons. 

A 

J 117 

tc ;45 

2,9(19 

— 3 22 s 

+ 4.336 

—50 9 1 

+ 215-8 


Ofdt-r 16 —Cooafructiot’ of or 

R 

y 7 

427 

206 

7 , 5,7 

9-221 

—83 1 ! 

A 107-3 


tf (10 32)0/1. 

A 

1 

12 

^7 

—11 

—15 

—017 

—55-6 


Order 17. — Ptodnrfioii t/jul 

n ' 

709 

■542 

401 

-167 

Alii 

A 30-8 

A3o-2 


»/ phrj^ical fo)ces {heat, Imfit. eJertD- 
cifr/, rootiie pof/e;. etc.). 

A 


55 

[ 

— J.J 

A 35 

—lOO-O 



Order IS. — Other ml scellaneoub and on- 

R 

151.9 7 S 

01,602 

I 80.292 

^59,986 

-11,400 

A65'i 

^14'2 


defined industries. 

A 1 

11,150 

7,800 

3R67 

A 3,556 

-3,933 

A456 

AlOl'7 

98 

Worker- in preeious stones and nu tal-. 

R 

62.2 t8 

C',-41 

61 686 ' 

—6,593 

-7.15.5 

—9 6 

+ 11-6 


enameller-, imitation jeuellcr;. 

makers, nilders, ete. 

A 

l.lol 

5,^4^ 

2 , 5 s 6 

—1,747 

+ 3.262 

—29 9 

+ 126-1 

U9 

Makers of banjrles or beads or necklaces 

K 

14 641 

21,1-6 

17 554 

—6,545 

r 3,632 

—30 a 

+20-7 


oi other material than pLi-- and 
makers of spangles, ro-anes, Iinganis 
and sacred threads. 










102 .V 

Contractor- for the di-i>o-,i] oi refii't 

R 

7. .6-: 

85,Ano 

72.7M4 

—11,814 

- 12.795 

— 13‘8 i 

+ 17*6 

103 

dust, etc., and swcepci.- s(‘^i\t'nger-, 
etc. 

A 

5.824 

6,208 1 

4.701) 

— iS4 

-1,508 

—6 2 

+ 32-1 


Sub-Class IV.— Transport . 

R 

103,634 

110.202 ' 

60.705 

--6.568 

49,497 

—60 . 

-815 



A 

43.364 

34,630 1 

13,003 

- 8,734 

21,627 

u-26 2 

rl66 3 


Order 20. — Transport hr/ 'int> r . 

j: 

10 

1 :ii : 

016 ’ 

10Z 

A 427 

- ?j0-o 

A 46 6 



A 

9 

05 ' 

> / 

— 86 

--S 

—90' 5 

A9'2 


Order 21. — 1 rnf.-.pt/rt I'p rend , 

Jt 

59 J): 

i: ,72 

4! S.v ‘ 

— 17,519 

U 912 

— 23 J 

-r76-i 



A. 

O.R'O 

6,78 f 

2,812 

T- 796 

-- 2.972 

A-13'8 

+ lUo’ 7 

111 A 

P^ r-ons tot her than labonit r-i ♦ nu»»o\ - 

R 

9 ^7! 

10,293 ' 

1.043 

— 422 

-9.2.50 


-kS56*9 

112 

ed On the con-tnierion and mam* 
tt nance of roatl- and tmd'.:**- and 
lahoTii. r- cmpiuyul on roan- and 
biidne- 















113 A 

Ownrr-. managtr- and f mplove- (ex- 

R 

In. 6, 16 

1,5 216 ^ 

8 57U 

i.4UU 

-6,646 

■fO 2 , 

77-5 

114 

el udinc peraonal s.t‘r\ants) eonnc' d , 
with mechanii ally dn\eij ■ 

(mcluduiu tram-) and otiier ^ ehKl<">. 









116 

Pack elephant, camel, nudr. and 

R 

15 217 

32.130 

26.70© 

—16,913 

-^5,422 ^ 

— 52 6 

-20 3 


bullock owners and driver;. 





117 

Porters and mtseengers 

II 

14 696 

15.0 52 

4,750 

—656 

- 10,602 

— 4-3 

-223-2 


Order 22. — Transport by rad . . ■ 

R 

41,9('7 

51.519 1 

15.190 1 

~ 10.348 

A 16,129 

-^330 

A 106-2 



A 

17c 

27,809 

9.724 

-8,569 

-r IS. 085 , 

-301 

A186'0 

118 

Railway employes of ail kinds other 
than coolies. 

K 

39,574 

20,351 j 

14,991 ' 

'7-10.22.3 

-14,360 1 

-34 8 

« 

-95-8 

I~0 

Order 23 — Post OJiec. Telegraph and l 

R 

:.7fj/ 

^’.765 j 

2,76'? t 


A099 1 


'56' 1 


Telephone services. { 

. ' i 

A 

1 


942 i 

JSO j 

—545 

i 

— 562 ■ 

f 1 

— 36 6 

Ali7'9 


A'.it,— Ili€ Kajputani figures foi 190i exclude Chhabra, Pirawa and SironJ Parganas in Central India. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yll—contd. 


Variation in Selected Occupations, 1901 to 1931, by Provinces, 




1 

POPULATION’ SUPPORTED O j 


Variation. 

1 

1 



Locality ' 

_ 



- _ ' 


— 

— 

— 

Group 

Xo. 

Occupation. 

R = Ilaj- 
putana. ' 



! 

Actual. 

Per centage. J 



4 — Ajmer- 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 



- - 




^lerwara 




1 










1911-21. , 

1901-11. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1 

2 i 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 i 

3 

9 

10 


Sub-Class V. — Trade 

R 

678,473 

828,761 

785,570 I 

—150,288 

--43,191 

—18 1 

7- 5 5 



A 

42,541 

42,464 1 

37,440 ; 


-5,024 

-0.2 

+ 13 4 

[ 121 

Order 24. — Banks, establishments of 

R 

99.733 

183.988 

146,697 '' 

—86.233 

-39.291 

—46+ 1 

+ 26 S 

f 

credit, exchange and insurance. 

A 

5.949 

7.191 

5.858 

—1.242 

•3,335 

-17 -3 

+ S6-4 

1 

Order 25. —Brokerage. Cf.mmi'<^ion ami 

R 

9J74 

14.S94 

11.084 

—3.420 

+ 3.810 

— 36' 4 

+ 34'4 


export. 

A 

396 

1,545 

815 1 

—1,149 5 

730 

—74+ 1 

+ 89-6 

1 123 

Ord^r 26. — Trade in textiles 

R 

88,214 

73,855 

45,303 

^14.359 

^28 352 

+ 19'i 

+ 62-4 



A 

5.248 

5.262 

2,626 

— 7,‘/V7 ; 

-b5C 

+ 60 9 

+ 24-2 

124 

Order 27. — Trade in skins, leather and 

R 

7.324 

1S.2S4 

1,753 1 

—10,960 

16, 329 

—eO'O i 

-^941-8 


furs. 

A 

543 1 

1,150 

481 

— bO) , 

-666 

—52'6 , 

+ 137-6 

125 

Order 2S. — Trade in Wood 

R 

2.812 1 

L77S 

5.464 ■ 

—306 , 

—316 

—9-8 

—100 


A 

202 

93 

92 , 

~ 109 ; 

~1 

+ 117-2 1 

4-7*7 

126 

Order 29. — Trade in metals 

R 

704 

961 

500 

'->37 

+ 461 

—26-7 1 

+ 92-2 

A 


41 

80 

—41 ■ 

— 39 

—100 0 

—-48-S 

127 

Order 30 . — Trade in pottery, bricks and 

R 

347 

221 

473 

^126 

—252 

+ 57-0 

—53-3 


tiles. 









128 

Order 31. — Trade in ekeni ical prod net s 

R 

57 3 

676 

1.89S , 

—103 ' 

—1.222 

—15-2 : 

- 64 4 



57 

39 

1.638 

-rl8 

—1.619 

-46 2 1 

-97-6 


Order 32. — Hotels, cafes, restaurants. 

i ^ 

16.818 

15.7 32 

8,610 ' 

-^1,066 

-:.142 

-6-8 , 

~85 0 


etc. 

A 

594 

612 

437 , 

—18 

~r 155 

—2 9 

-33-9 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters 

R 

16,623 

14.65S 

7,541 ' 

4-1.965 

-^7,117 ' 

-13-4 ! 

-94-4 


and ice. 

A 

536 

467 

205 : 

- 69 

--172 . 

-14 S 

-r 53 3 


Order 33, — Other trade in food- stuffs. 

R 

308.222 

395.869 

424.430 

— 87.647 

—2^.561 

—22 1 

—6 7 


A 

17.122 

20,194 

2 1.24 

— 3.072 

— 1,049 ; 

— 15’2 , 

—4 9 

132 

Grocers and of vegetable oil, 

R 

132,359 

236.205 

21.770 

- 103.S46 

-}-214,435 

—44*0 1 

+ 9350 


salt and other condiments. 

A 

S,7'^5 

11,350 

13,581 

—2,574 

o 222 ' 


— 10-4 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter ghee, poultry. 

R 

15.604 1 

17,118 

12,269 

—1,514 

4-4.849 ' 

—8 8 

+ 39'5_ 


eggs, etc. 








134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar gur and 

R 

11.076 ' 

18,015 

3,793 

—6,939 

-r9,217 

—38-5 

+ 104-8 


molasses. 








135 

Cardamom, betel-leaf. vesetables, 

R 

20.754 

24,079 ■ 

1 

266,035 

—3 325 

—241,956 

—13-8 

—90*9 


frnit and areca nut sellers. 

t i 






136 

Grain and pulse dealers 

, R 

68,074 

43,523 

67,353 ! 

-f 24, 551 

—24,335 

+ 56-4 

—33*9 

138 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs . 

R 1 

6,392 

9.253 ^ 

5.880 j 

—2,866 

-r 3,378 j 

—40*0 1 

+ 5T-4 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

R i 

47,754 

43,334 ! 

35,410 i 

1 

4-4,420 

4-7,924 

+ 10-2 

+22*4 

140 

Order 34. — Trade in clothing and toilet 

1 

R 

5,261 

9.087 

7,095 1 

—3,820 

, -^1.992 

—421 ' 

+ 28-1 


articles. 

A \ 

655 

436 \ 

715 1 

-rl99 

—277 

-t45'6 

—38-3 


Order 35. — Trade in furniture . . 

1 R ! 

1,260 

2.564 i 

4,175 

—1.304 

— 1,911 

— 30-9 

—42-5 


' ^ I 

121 

285 ' 

528 

—160 

— 45 

1 — 56-5 

• — 13-f 

143 

Order 36. — Trade in bvUding materials 

\ * R ! 

763 

2,'j98 

2.658 

—1,633 

—260 

—6S’l 

—9-a 


; ^ 1 

1 

7 

230 

4-77 1 

\ —223 

1 

T J*7 

—91-0 


Order 37. — Trade in means of transport 

' R 

lif,632 

S.7SS ' 

12.066 

! -\- 10.844 

I —5.278 i 

+ 123-4 

^27-9 


! A 

1,591 

7.2J6^ ‘ 

1,209 

\ -541 

^77 1 

+ 27’3 

1 

+3+ 

147 

Order 38. — Trade in fuel 

( 

! R 

i 28.744 

37.677 

32,333 

I —8,9 35 

4-5,577 1 

1 —23-7 

+ 16‘3 


t A 

3.196 

2,720 1 

1.345 

-t4 76 

~1,375 j 

1 +17 ‘5 

+102-2 


Order 39. — Trade in articles of luxury 

' R 

12.121 

13.814 

14,193 

— 3.695 

-1.610 

—23+ 

+ 11-4 


and those pertaining to letters and the 

' A \ 

9 34 

' 580 \ 

967 

-t 34 3 

— 57S 

+ 110-1 

— 59S 


arts and sciences. 

, 1 


1 






149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead neck- 

1 R 

10.233 

13,703 1 

0,443 

— 3,475 

+ 4,260 

-25-3 

+ 45-1 


laces, fans, small articles, toys, 
hunting and fishing tackles, flowers, 










etc. 



1 







Order 40. — Trade of other sorts , 

R 

A 

76,460 ■ 
1 3,901 

42.8J3 i 

' 68,334 

1,33 3 

1 33.654 

i +2.649 

—25,319 
■1,917 \ 

+ 75-6 
~t81-5 

— 3M 
+ 143-0 

152 

General store-keepers and .=»hop- keepers 

R 

j 72.06.3 

29,725 

j 5S,46U ‘ 

1 4-42.338 

—23,735 

; -4142 4 

—49-2 


otherwise unspecified. 





i 

i 





Sub-Class VI. — Public Force 

B 

146,732 

149,019 

192,498 

1 

; —2,287 

—43.479 

1 

! —15 

—226 


A 

7,970 

8,865 

j 6,131 

j —895 

] -p 2, # 34 

i 

+ 44 8 


Order 41. — Army .... 

R 

86,826 

86,438 

1 134.608 

1 -368 

—48.150 

' +0-4 

I —35-S 


A 

j 5,77/ 

6.147 

[ 4.23 3 

i — 7J6’ 

-r 2,2 14 

— 11-4 

! +52-3 

155 

Army (Imporial) .... 

A 

5,607 

6,307 

t,233 

■ —700 

+ 2.074 

—11-1 

+ 49-0 

156 & 

Army (Indian States including Imperial 

R 

S3, ISO 

83,151 

j 131,900 

i —29 

, —48,809 

; 

—37 0 

156a 

Service Troops). 

Order 42. — Navy .... 

R 

1 

t 

1 

1 7 

j 

1 

1 4-7 

— 1 

’ +100-0 

j ^200-0 


A 

7 



! 


+ 100-0 

\ 


Order 44, — Police .... 

R 

59,899 

62.561 

' 57,889 

’-2.662 

i +4,672 

— 4-3 

■ -i-8’J 


> 

A 

2,258 

2,418 

1,898 

—160 

i +520 

, -60 

+ 2 4 

159a 

Police ^Indian States) 

R 

27,894 

23,864 

1 

\ 25,403 

-^4,030 

—1,539 

+ 16-9 

-61 

160 

Village watchmen 

R 

30,302 

37,111 

I 31,145 

— 6,S09 

) 

i ^ +5,966 

( -18-3 

i 

+ 19-2 


The Rajputana figures for 1SK)1 exclude Chiiafcra, Plrawa and Siroul Fargaaaa ia Cetika! ladSa. 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Variation in Selected Occupations, 1901 to 1931, by Provinces. 




POPCL.tTION* SUPPORTED IN 


Variation. 



Localty 

P==Ra3- 

putana. 








(-roup ' OccurATiON. 

1 



Actual. 

Per centage. 

••Xo. ' 

A = Ajmer- 
31 erwara. 

1921. j 

1911. 

1901. 

- 

- - - 


1 

1 





1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

Sub- Class Vn. — Public Administration 

R 

158,278 

153,636 

233,543 

-4,642 

—79,907 

-3 0 

—342 


A 

6,695 

4,728 

5,313 

-1,967 

—590 

+ 41 6 

— Ill 

Of'h’r }: .—PiOjVc Adwlni-fMtion 

n 

l'j$.27S 


277.743 

^4,612 

—79.907 

T 2 0 

—3A-2 


A 

O.h J 

1,72^ 

7 713 

-1,967 

— 790 

+ 4i'6* 

—11-1 

X^’lh Darbar Oificiais and in- nia.< 

R 

123, 129 , 

110,102 

117,205 

^13,021 

—7,163 

+ 11-8 

—61 

16) Municipal and other ^ocal (not \illagt) 

Pv 

3.075 

2.530 

13.714 

-rj45 

—11,184 

+21-5 

—81 6 

service. 









164 ' Villase Olticla^s an-l vt^rvant'^ other 

R 

30,153 

39,342 

91.017 

—9,189 

—51 675 

—23-4 

—56-8 

i than watchmen 






Sub -Class Vm. — Prof jssions and liberal 

R 

357,209 

388,899 

192,942 

—31,690 

-195,957 

—81 

+ 1018 

arts. 

A 

22,568 ' 

19,005 

11,880 

- 3,563 

-7,125 

+ 18-7 

+ 60 0 

Order Pj. — nph>non .... 

R 

A 

2fJ9,2:S ' 
11,722 

277 Ml 
10,109 

121,7.31 

6,717 

S,613 

-T-l.ilS 

-^156,070 

^3,764 

—3-1 

-\-14'Q 

+ J25-2 
-\-59-3 

16j I Priests, ministers, etc. 

R 

77,254 , 

90.209 

92,863 

—12,955 

—2,6.54 

-14-4 

—2 9 

ICO Religious inendicants, inmates of 

R 

176.808 ' 

170,135 

6,080 

-t-6,673 

+ 164,055 

+ 3 9 

+2,698-3 

monasteries, etc. 

A 

7,255 

6,421 

3,516 

-834 

T 2,905 

+ 13 0 

-r82’b 

IGS Temple, burial cr burning ground 

R 

13,875 

13.093 

14,712 

^782 

—1,019 

+ 6-0 

—11-0 

service, pilgrim conductor-, cir- 
cuiiicisers. 









Order 47.— Laic .... 

R 

7A22 

6,501 

’7,393 

—1,179 

^1,108 

—18 1 

4-20-5 

A 

563 

443 

645 

-120 

—202 

+27*i 

—3V3 

160 ■ Lawyer^ of all kind-, including KazJs. 

R 

4,577 

5,060 

4.. 506 

—483 


— 9'5 

+ 12-3 

law agents and ]Ntiikhtiar». 








Order 4S. — TMedtcine 

R 


14.90S 

12,705 

—2,720 

^2,147 

—15 6 

^16-8 


A 

1,243 

1,102 

I -217 

-143 

— 117 

-rU 0 

— 9-4 

171 Me-lhal practitioners of all kinds in- 

R 

5,757 

5,691 

5,049 

0-66 

+ G42 

+ 1-2 

+12*7 

eluding dentists, occiU sts and veteri- 
nary surgeons. 









172 i Midwives, vaccinators, compounder^, 

R 

G.8.)l 

9 217 

7,716 

—2. 386 

+ 1,501 

-25-9 1 

+ 19*5 

■ nursc‘«, masseurs, etc. 









i Order 49.—Instruciioii 

R 

UM7 

3,041 

5.239 

-r 1,026 

-.2,302 

+ 26>-2 

+ 53*t> 


A 

1,S22 

1,690 

908 

-hI2G 

+ 7A'<S 

-I-/ -4 1 

+ 86-8 

1 Order 70. — Letters and Arts and Scieno^^ 

R 

00,794 

31.598 

47,764 

—21,204 


—26’0 

+ 70-8 

A 

7,116 

7 6-75 

, 2,765 

-r 1,761 

-2,390 

A-311 1 

! 

+ 1Q4-5 

177 Author-, editor-, journali-ts. ani-ts. 

R 

7.12Q 

10,260 

6,241 

—3,131 

+ 4,019 

—30-5 * 

+ 64-4 

photographer^', -eulptor-, astrono- 
mei '5 meteorologists, botani-t^. a-tro- 







1 


1 luuer-, ete. 









17S Mti'if eomposers and rna-tt‘r=. player's 

R 

.70,V)n 

66,440 

38 .587 

—16,250 

, 27,853 

—24 5 

> '-0.0 

on .ill kinds oi oii'-ieal in-tniiut nt- 
(iiot nuhtarj), ■-inger^. actor- ami 

A 

5 ')-iJ 

5,147 

1 

1 

* ! .^.13 

‘ 2,609 ' 

,16 2 

+ 102-8 

rs. 





j 




180 Sub-Class IX.-— Persons living on their 

R 

43,310 

46 558 

' 14,009 

—3,248 ! 

; 32,549 

—7 0 

+ 232 3 

income. 

A 

2,059 

2,424 

1,443 

- 365 

.978 

15'1 j 

-r 67 4 

Sub-Class X. — Domestic service . 

R 

189,140 

224,700 

233,999 

- 35,580 1 

- 9,299 

—15 9 ' 

—40 


A 

13,801 

14,7SS 

17,376 

- 937 1 

- 2,938 

—64 

—18*6 

181 Cook-, water carrier-, <loor kcef.ci>. 

R 

1^1,101 

2n-,.")9', 

22 5 536 

--27.434 ' 

—14,941 

—13-2 

—6 7 

i wat( I'.nt'n and other in-dooi servant^ 

A 


13 173 

16,701 

—353 1 

— 3,.528 

2 7 

—21*1 

182 .t Private grooin-^, coadinten, >102 boy-. 

R 

7,97*5 

16.105 

I 10.463 

—8.126 

4-5,642 

— 50' 5 

+ 5i 9 

ib.l j etc , and private motor drivers and 








cleaner-. 

i 




i 


i 

j 



1 

Sub-Class XI. — Insufficiently described 

R 

141,151 

92,517 

1 

572,668 

^ 48,634 

t 

—480,151 

i 

+ 52 6 

—838 

occupations. 

A 

12,840 

5,152 

50,654 

7,688 

-45,502 

+ 149 2 : 

—89-8 

Orth r 7 7 — General t^niib nhiek do nut 

R 

in. 171 

92.717 


-43,0)4 

—430,151 

'-.52' 6 > 

—A 3-5 

\ indh life a defi n i te o< TH pa t ! o n . 

A 

J2.^J0 

7.17-2 

70.654 

:,033 

—45,502 

' 149-2 \ 

—89-8 

185 (’a-hi> r-. .iccountant-, book-ke> per'?. 

R 

22,414 

2U.05S 

25,097 

-r 2,356 

—.5,039 

+ 11-7 

-20-1 

j ckrk- and other *-mplo\e- in nn- 
' '[Milled office-, ware-luui-e- und 

' -Imp-. 









187 ! Labourer- and workmen otherwi«e 

R 

117,411 

71,971 

546,756 

-'-45,440 

— 174,785 j 

+ 63-1 

86-S 

1 un-pefitied. 

! 





! 

1 


{ 

Sub-Class Xn. — Unproductive . 

R 

99,175 ' 

156,144 

368,3,24 

—56,969 

—212,180 1 

—36 5 

—57 6 


A 

9,468 

8,361 

8,613 

3-1,107 

- 252 

d 13-2 

—29 

J4,S i Order 54. — Inmates of jadh, asylums 

R 

704 \ 

7:2l^^ 

1 iO'l 

■^-145 

—2,290 

A-2-8 

- 30-5 

1 ami alms houses. 

4 

720 1 

447 

! 

4-275 

+ 2 

< A-Ol-S 

+0-5 

! Order 7 7 — Beggar ragmnls and 

R 

07 Mo i 

150,92 7 


— 77,127 

—209,890 

— j7-<S 

—.58-2 

1 prostitutes. 

. ' « 

A 

S,74.S ' 

1 

7,616 

S.ITO 

■r 1,132 

—254 

-Yli9 , 

—31 


N.B , — The Bajputana Cgur^ for 1901 exclude Cbhabra, Pirawa and Siionj Parganaa in Central India, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vm. 


Occupations of Selected Castes in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. 


Caste and Occupation. 

• 

A’ umber 
per 1.000 
workers 
ensjiaed 
on each 
occupation. 

Xumber 
of female 
workers 
l>er 100 

1 males, 

i 

Caste and Occupation, 

i Clumber 
per l,0(X) 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Number 
of female ] 
workers 1 
per 100 , 1 
■ males. ’ 1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 J 

Ahir 

' IMO 

70 

Contractors , clerks , cashiers , etc . , otheiwise 

4 

6 1 


, 


unspecified. 



Income from rent of land (agricultural) , 

! 9 

9 



1 



1 

Others ...... 

187 

07 1 

Cultivators of all kinds . • . . 

' 503 

! 67 





, 

' 

Certain trading castes (Makaians) , 

1,000 

1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

! 

; 210 




Others 

1 417 

j 63 

Income from rent of land (agricultural) . 

4 

22 1 



! 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 


46 1 

Balai 

! 1,000 

79 




Income from rent of land (agri< ultural) . 

i 

i 321 

Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 

14 

2_l 




officers and their cieiks, rent collectors, etc. 


1 

Cultivators of all kinds . . . . 

' 431 

i 83 



j 




Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

6 

192 1 

Agents and Jfanauers of landed estates, foresi 

11 

i 48 



1 

officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 


I 

Owners, managers, clerks, etc. (Industries) 

2 

317 1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

i 159 

1 172 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

81 

997 1 




Owners. managem, ships* officers, etc. 


1 1 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen , 

i 16 

I 24 

(Transport), 



Labourers (exploitation of minerals) 

I 

; 70 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

2 

1 1 


j 

1 

bearers, etc. 



Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

i 29 

j 64 



1 



1 

Trade 

9 

30 1 

Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

i 8 

1 13 

Public Administration (others) 

13 

1 1 

bearers, etc. 

1 

[ 

j 




Public Administration (others) 

7 

i 4 

( 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

3 

5 1 

Professions and liberal arts (others) 

5 

23 

Professions and liberal arts (others:) 

7 

145 j 

Domestic service 

16 

16 

Persoas living on their income ... 

41 

132 1 

Others 

299 

56 

Domestic service 

21 

21 1 

Bambhi 

1,000 

82 



1 




Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., otherwise 

7 

3 1 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

427 

136 

unspecified. 






Others .... ... 

6 SS 

13 1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

13S 

276 







Chamar 

1,000 

SO 1 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen, and herdsmen 


33 







Income from rent of land (agricultural) . . | 

1 ^ 

6 1 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

13 

260 







Cultivators of all kinds .... 

531 

81 1 

Others .... ... 

415 

23 







Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 

4 

11 1 

Bhangi ....... 

1,000 

S3 

j officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Cultivators of all kinds .... 

23 

66 

1 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

195 

134 1 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries , 

16 

SS 



1 


1 


Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

14 

23 1 

Others 

9G1 

85 

liibourers (Exploitation of minerals) 

4 

22 1 

Brahman 

1,000 

5f 



1 




Owners, managers, clerks, etc. (Industries) 

1 

13 1 

Income from rent of land (agricultural) , 

41 

23 

1 






Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

37 

65 j 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

536 

63 







Lalxiurers, boatmen, carters, palki -bearer?, etc. 

4 

27 1 

Agents and Manaaers of landed estates, forest 

3 

3 

(Transport), 



officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 1 





1 




Trade 

3 

78 1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

42 

243 




Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen. 

8 

29 

Public Administration (others) 

2 

1 1 




Domestic servdce ...... 

8 

89 j 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

37 

563 




Transport owners, managers, ships* officers, etc. 

5 


Contractors, clerks, cashier'?, etc.; otherwise 

1 

49 1 




unspecified. 



Transport labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

8 

o 

Others 

195 

55 1 

bearers, etc. 






Trade 

23 

10 

Christian . 

1,000 

29 1 

Public Force (others) ..... 

8 


Owners, managers, ships’ officers, etc. (Transport)| 

190 

2 1 




Public Force (others) 

176 

1 1 

Public Administration (others) 

21 

2 




Religious (Pi ofessions and lil eral arts) . 

23 * 

33 

Others ....... 

634 

51 1 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

6 

5 

Dhobi ........ 

1,000 

1 




Cultivators of all kinds .... 

227 

70 j 

Professions and liberal arts (othem) 

4 

12 



g 

Persons living on their ^acome 

9 

59 

> 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

58 

110 

Domestic service 

32 

39 i 

Others 

715 

82 



! 

1— , 

1 

• 


figure In table axe baaed on Ixopexial Table XXIj Part A« « 
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Occupations of Selected Castes in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined. 


Caste and Occupation. 

Xumber 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

1 

Number ' 

of female | 

workers 
per luo 
males. j 

1 

Caste and Occupation. 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 100 > 

males. 

i 

1 

2 

3 ! 

! 

1 

o 

3 

Gujar 

IMOO 

1 

G7 

Artisans’and other workmen on Industries 

47 


Cultivators of all kinds 

IS 

S6 j 

Others 

788 

49 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

C3 

174 ! 

Khatik ....... 

1,000 

72 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

9 

30 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

259 

90 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

3 

193 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

126 ; 

182 

Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki -bearers. 

5 

4 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen , 

58 

30 

etc. (Transport). 



Labourers (Exploitation of minerals) 

j 

21 1 

73 

Trade 

6 

178 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

106 

118 

Public Force (others) ..... 

5 


Trade ....... 

77 

25 

Public Administration (others) 

5 

6 

Others 

353 

52 

Domestic service ..... 

7 

57 

Koli . . 

1,000 

69 

Others ...... 

879 ' 

64 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

18 i 

64 

Jat ...... . 

1,000 ' 

69 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

60 

154 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

11 

35 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

114 

83 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

23 

173 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

34 

5 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

19 

30 

bearers, etc. 



Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

3 

426 

Others ....... 

774 

68 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

o 

5 

Kiimhar ...... 

1,000 

76 

bearers, etc. 






Public Force (others) ... 

4 

1 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

423 

83 

Public Admini-itration (others) 

2 

1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

64 

212 

Domestic service ...... 

5 

54 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen , 

13 

46 

Others ....... 

931 

70 

Labourers (Exploitation of minerals) 

10 

84 

Kachhi ....... 

1,000 

7i 

Artisans and other worlrmen on Industries 

23 

43 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

90 

87 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

8 

1 

; 21 




bearers, etc. 


i 

Others ....... 

910 

73 

Trade . 

4 

[ 

45 

Kdlal . . • • . . . 

1,000 

63 

Domestic service . . ... 

5 

87 

Cultivators of all kinds 

426 

86 

Contractors , clerks, cashiers, etc. , otherwise 

3 

487 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

64 

145 

unspecified. 



Trade 

39 

207 

Others 

447 

65 

Others 

471 

45 

Lodha 

1,000 

71 

Ea}/a^tha ...... 

1,000 

8 

jleld labourers, wood cutters, etc. . 

52 

114 

Cultivators of ail kinds .... 

65 

16 

Others ...... 

948 

69 

Others 

935 

8 

Lohar 

1,000 

1 

; 62 

\ 

Ehati 

1,000 

55 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

349 

\ 133 

1 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

104 

112 

1 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . 

74 

273 

Field labourers, wood cutters, el«. 

54 

439 

j Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

31 

116 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen , 

7 

32 

1 Others 

646 

j 26 

■ — * J 




. _ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE '^m.—concluded. 


Occupations of Selected Castes in Rajpntana and Ajnier-Merwara combined. 


1 

1 

^ Caste and Occupation. 

< 

i 

1 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
encaged 
on each 
occupation. 

1 

N ember 
of female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

Caste and Occupation. 

) 

{ 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation. 

Number 
of female 

L workers 
f x)er 100 . 

4 male='. 

— ~ — - — — 1 

! 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

'i 

- 






9[ali 

1/JOO 

77 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

249 

134 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

33 

63 

Field laboureis, wood cutters, etc. 

42 

382 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . 

97 1 

1 

150 

Rai'-ers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

34 

51 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsnien . 

14 ! 

1 

22 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

45 

1 

Labourers (Exploitation of minerals) 

1 

^ 1 

25 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 
bearers, etc. 

10 

8 

Artisans and other workmen cn Industri* s 

11 

39 

Trade 

31 

645 

Trade 

11 

154 

Others ....... 

589 

75 

Public Force (others) , , , . 

3 


Sheikh 

1,000 

32 

Public Administration (others) 

5 

1 

Income from rent of Agricultural land . 

6 

15 

Domestic service . .... 

IS 

72 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

168 

49 

Others . 

802 

74 

Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 

9 

16 




officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



Raigar . . .... 

1,000 

80 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

22 

112 

Cultivators of all kinds , , . . 

276 

103 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

12 

18 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

205 

171 

Labourers (Exploitation of minerals) 

10 

9 

Labourers . . , , . • 

14 

69 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

214 

66 

Artisans and other workmen 

32 

87 

Owners, managers, ships* officers, etc. (Trans- 

10 

1 

Others , , a . 

473 

48 

port). 



RajptU 

1,000 

24 

Transport Labourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 
bearers, etc. 

46 

4 

Income from rent of Agricultural land . 

43 

22 

Trade 

109 

11 

Cultivators of all kinds .... 

76 

29 

Public Force (others) ’ . 

47 


Agents and Managers of landed estates, forest 
officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 

6 

• 

5 

Public Administration (others) , * 

62 


Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. • 

26 

100 

Religious 

7 

2 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen . 

36 

19 

Lawj^ers, doctors and. teachers • 

6 

2 

Artisans and other workmen on Industries 

28 

520 1 

Professions and liberal arts (others) 

24 

43 

Transport T^abourers, boatmen, carters, palki- 

8 

o 

Persons living on their income « 

7 

31 

bearers, etc. 





23 

Trade 

8 

1 12 

i 

Domestic service .... 

56 

Public Force (others) ..... 

8 

1 

■■ 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., othenvise 
unspecified. 

16 

4 

Public Administration (others) 

10 

3 

Others 

169 

45 

Professions and liberal arts (others) • • 

2 

121 



1,000 

71 

Persons living on their income • 

5 

86 

Cultivatois of all kinds 

369 

97 

Domestic service 

28 

17 

Field labourers, wood cuttcis, etc. • • 

64 

180 

Others ..... . . 

716 

20 

Raisers of live-stock," millimea and herdsmen . 

H 

33 

Rangrez ..... . * 

1,000 

66 




[Cnltivators of all kinds .... 

75 

74 

Artisans and other workmen on Indi strica . 

• 

31 

109 

Others ..... * 

925 

66 

Trade » 

15 

39 

Riban ..... • 

1,000 

88 

Others • 

510 

50 
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